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ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


Teacuer or Sincinc. Puri, or Lamperti Tee 
Expes. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing: 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamrerti. 

Studios: 1103-4 onion Hall, New York. 

















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carneciz Hatt, New York. 
Telephone: 2654 Columbus, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 


Carnegie alle Room B97. 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New rk. 


HUBE RT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
286 West Seventieth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 1345 Columbus. 


C., WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIST. 
Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York. 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
§o3 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. Il materi 
copyrighted. No pow News ame teachers in Greater 
New York. 

New York School, 
115 Carnegie Hall. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 1771 Madison ave., cor. 116th st., New 
York. 248 Putnam ave., Brooklyn. 

















Brooklyn, 
48 Lefferts Place. 





EDWIN H. LOCKHART, _ Basso 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 816 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Send 2c. for booklet: 
“In Singing What To Do and What Not To Do.” 








DUDLEY BUCK, Jr.,. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
8:10 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 
TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Permanent address: 74 West 8sth St.. New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 

_ 7 Park Avenue, New York City. 











DICTION FOR SINGERS. 
HENRY GAINES HAWN. 

Carnegie Hall, Studio 843, Mondays and Thurs 
ot Text Book on Diction $1. 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 

PIANIST, 
Ensemble, Instruction, Accompanist 


143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


DOUGLAS LANE, ____ Basso. 


were a Stephen Arnold, 
5 E. sth St., Room 7. 

Vocal Instruction, Tone ‘Specialist Studios 
sth Ave. New ‘York 338 Broad St, Newark, N. ‘; 


PAUL DUFAULT, 


TENOR, 
Instruction. French Coaching a Specialty. 
339 West Twenty- third St. 








MISS LILLIAN MILLER. 


Piano and Harmony, Song Interpretation, Ac- 
companying. Sixty-seventh St., Studios, 27 West 
Sixty- seventh St., New York. 

"Phone, 1123 Columbus. 


FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address: THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 
27 West 67th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Luscugtizxy Merson. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 
Vocal Culture. 

Recital Programs’ Arranged—Concert Engage- 

ments Secured. 
Residence-Studio: 76 West Fighty: -second street. 
"Phone: _3389R Riverside e. 

















PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist and Teacher of Piano and Theory, 
161 West rosth St., New York. 








HUGH W IL LIAMS, 
BARITONE. 
Concert and Oratorio. Song Recitals. Voom, sa 


struction. The Aberdeen, , f— 1g W. es a 
one: 3400 Ma on 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
Address: 1 West rogth Street, New York. 


Bl ILLOCK WILLAMS, 
Teacher of Singing and Piano. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 302 Carnegie Hall. 

Address 24 East 47th St., New York. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Ast or Stncine. 
Studio: 6a East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square. 


Miss STELLA M. SEYMOUR, 
Lately | pNapcbetiets School, of Vienna. 
CHER OF PIANOFORTE. 
Address, on ‘eae & Sons, or 411 Manhattan 
Avenue, New York. 





JANET 











PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
any VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
azo Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. 
Studios: 1 and 2 “The Lester Studio Building,” 
53 Es East ot 56th St. (corner Madison Ave.). 





S. S. CAMILLO ENGEL, 


TEACHER of SINGING and BREATHING. 

Author of “About the Voice” (appeared in Tus 
Musicat Covaier Sept. 28), Studio: 110 E. 17th st. 
Voice trial Mon., Wed., Fri., from 1a to 1, free. 


MR. yr nly BOWDEN tame 


vow Colbare, p State and {stasis Sinsies, P 
fect Tone, ction in English, Geman, 
French and nd Residence-Studio: 

No. 39 West Twentieth St.. New York City. 


MARGARET GOETZ, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 


Concerts, Song Recitals. 
404 Carnegie Hall. 











L. T. GRUNBE RG, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
125 East tosd St.. New York City. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address: Hotel San Remo, 
Seventy-fourth Street and Central Park West, 
New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, OPERA TENOR. 


Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Cryder, 
teacher, Washington, D. 
Good voices cultivated by contract. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 








RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION. 
208 East Sixty: first Street, New York. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION., 
So Washington Square East, New York. 








WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL FOR SOLO PLAYING, 


«ensemble Pla ing, Accom mpanying and Theory. 
ethods for rs. 
120 West tagth Street, New York. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
&57-Se2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
Conductor Liederkranz, New York. 
Conductor Arion one Erectiye. 
4, Jefieren New York. 








Mrs. LAURA E. MORRILL, 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 

Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 

New York Studio: Steinway Hall, 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: «so Fifth Street. 








WESLEY WEYMAN, 


“Availabe for Festivals, Orchesteal Concerta, Re: 
or concerts, ec 
citals and Private 


tudio: Steinway Hien. 
Address: 80 Washington Square East. New York 





Mae. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
1104 Carnegie Hall. 
Residence: 697 East 141st Street, New York. 





MRS. H. O. BROWN, 
PIANO TEACHER. 
Children and Beginners a Specialty 
Instruction at Residence. 
Address: 479 West 146th Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Tel.: 1351 Columbus. 








Room 1201, 


Carnegie Hall. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Wednesday and Saturday, jos Carnegie Hall. 
Address only 31:8 East rsoth Street, New York. 








GUSTAV HINRICHS, 
Conductor Metropolitan Opera and Columbia 
University. 
Studio for Voice Culture and Repertory, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





" POWERS—HOECK STUDIOS. 
CO-OPERATIVE. 

Francis Fischer Powers, Theodor A. Hoeck, 

Voice, Piano. 

Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 

New York. Kansas City, Me. season, Pepper 

Building, May 30 to Octo ; New York season, 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, on. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


Vrouw Soromst awp Tracuen. 


CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice Cutturs anp Cownpuctine. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York; Y. M. C. A. 
Bldg., Scranton; Wilkesbarre and Carbondale, Pa. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 
ST. THOMAS’ P. E. CHURCH, 
FIFTH We AND s3d ST 
Tuesdays at 4 p. m. Will C. Mac iene, Organist 
No card of admissic 7) b req aired 








FLORENCE MOSHER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894 
The Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals. 
Address: 100 East Seventy- third st street, New York 


HENRY Sc HRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: 
oe a _Washingtoa Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


D. FRANK ERVIN, 


VOICE CULTURE 
Based on Scientific Breath Control. Schoo! for 
Singers and Church Musicians. Choir 
Singers a Specialty 





| Church Studios: 225 East Sixty-first street 


Residence Studio 685 Lexington avenue. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
4% Fifth Avenue, New York. 








F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO ORGAN. HAR- 
MONY. ACCOMPANIS 
With Tur Musica, Courter. Geamites Director 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. —_ -  — 
Manuscript Society. Residence-Studio: Eight 
Ave., corner 56th St., New York. one: 452 
Columbus. 


S. C. BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 


many other talented vocalists. 
New York. 





Studio: 92-3 Carnegie Hall, 


MME. A. HERZOG, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 1 to 4 p. m. 
gog Carnegie Hall. 
Residence: Hotel St. George, Brooklyn 








SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 

323 East Fourteenth street, New York. Con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Cantos A. De Sexnano. 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 
Hardy, Leo Rovenger and Joseph Maerz. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
172 West 7oth St.. New York. 





Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Sherwood Studios, 
s8 West Fifty- seventh Street, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


TENOR. 
Concerts, Oratorios and Recitals. 
Studio: 3o2 Carnegie Hall 
Residence: 167 West Sixty- fourth Street. 





CARL VENTH, 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
s3 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


CHARLES HERBERT CLARKE, 


TENOR AND DIRECTOR 
of Music First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 








SALLY FROTHINGHAM | AKERS, 


SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 201 West 87th Street. 
"Phone: 137 of | Riverside. 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BU ve oh STYLE. 
ERTOIRE, FINISH. 
_18 East 6sth St., or aii Musicat Counter 





BESSIE BONSAL a 


CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Church, Concert 
71 West Twelfth Street, New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, Pramer 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Leschetizky Method 
Studios: Cambridge Court, 142 West Forty-niath 
Street, New York City. 

DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 

TENOR. 


Studio: 7 West 42d St., New York. 
Residence Greenwich, Conn 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 


Orchestral and ‘Cello Department, Paul Mor, 
__ 94 Ge Carnegie | Hall, New Yoru. You 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Concert, Church and Opera 





Mondays and Thursdays, 10 a. m. 6 p. m.; other 
days, 10 a m. 2:30 p. m 
32 East Twenty-third street, New York. 


MME. HEL ENE MAIGILL E, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., New York. 
Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, Sabery b’ Orsell, Olive 
Celeste Moore and George E. Vail 


FLORENCE AUSTIN, 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts. Recitals. Management M. E. Rogers 
155 East 18th Street, New York 
Telephone, 6223 Gramercy 


Miss LAU RA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRU CTION 
Studio: 507 Madison Ave., corner g3d St. 
New York 





BENJAMIN LAMBORD, 


(Mosenthal Fellow in Music, Columbia University.) 
INSTRUCTION, PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
too Hamilton pl.; 611 Carnegie Hall, Wed. and 
Sat. A. M., Tues. and Fri. P. M 


Mr. H. HOWARD BROWN, 
Mrs. DORA TOPPING BROWN, 


Vocat Iwstaucrion 
Studio: sas Park Avenue, corner 6rst Street 
"Phone: 2203 Plaza 
Mr. ann Mas. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 


Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 7o9 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Tel _Telephos t 1990 Columbus. 





EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 


MAX BENDHEIM. rome Instruction. 
Studio: West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the canto of old a schoo! 
with the declamatory =? of the modern German. 
cular attention to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. Studio open all summer. 


Mae. MARIE onan NEWHAUS, 


VOCAL AND "OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction 
St. Mare Building, 4a Fifth avenue, New York. 


CARL C. MULLER. 


Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
New Studio: 125 East Eighty-fifth street. 











J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Van Dyck Studies 
Eighth Ave. and Fifty-sixth Street, New York, 
Will resume teaching Wednesday, September 7. 


FREDERICK W. SCHALSCHA, 
VIOLIN SOLOIST. 


Instruction 
311 Madison Ave., near 42d St.. New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 








34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City 


BRUNO HUHN, 
s8 West Fifty-seventh ye New York. 


and Organ Lessons 
To Vocalists—Style. Diction and Répertoire. 


Studio 
605, Carnegie Hall 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEW YORK. NEI W YORK. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EAR CUPID'S MIRROR. 
TRAINING, CHORAL AND PIANO MUSIC. By F. W. Vanderpool, for medium voice. One 
EVA B. DEMING, Director. of the best of the new songs. Mailed postpaid, 
5 cents 


s Canwacts Hau. Rew b= mp Y. Bed #5 “N. WEINSTEIN, 949 Broadway, New York. 











T t agse iS 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING, 
MADAME PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 


230 East 62¢ Street. 
given to students 


trom the beginning te the, baal te the bighert portoction. 
M. ELFERT-FLORIO 


212 West 44th Street. 


Renowned Italian Tenor, recently asa 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR of BERLIN, teaches ¢ 


one cena Be Sekas tees pretariee. Fe- 


HJALMAR ™ DAMECK 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 
The Dameck String Quartet. 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


pet eed Tee Denne 
‘oice Culture in all its branches. 
eg Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Production, Diction, Style, Repertoire. 
Ser-Bo2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


GEORGE F. GRANBERRY, 


For seven years on the Faculty of the 
Faeliten Pianoforte School, Boston. 


FAELTEN SYSTEM, Normat Course, 


For the especial training of Music Teachers. 
Recommended by Cant and Remmotp Faeurex, Mrs. 
HH. A. Brace and others. Send for Booklet. 


STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 

















CLARA WINSTEN RESIDENCE AND STUDIO : 
SOPRANO. 1377 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Weer 118th Sereet Street, New York. + | EARL H. HILL, Directo 
353 ' ew rector. 
Telephone: 1599) Morningside. H i l l Ss Strictly a Piane School. 





o 

Pull o 1 § 

Basemble in lasses of 
twelve at six pianos. 


2 | Pi ano 
=| School Open all the Year. 


JAMESTO WN-ON-CHAUTAUQDA, N. ¥. 


CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY, 


SOPRANO, 
223 W. 106th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone: 4643-L. Riverside. 
Management: HENRY OLFSOHN. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
2 yerrene ee ARTS. 





placing and tone building. Perfect 

ng. Opera, Oratorios, Songs. 
STUDIOS: 

617-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Juuie RIVE-KING 


Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
nection wich ie baer - Frohman’s theatres 
MAY BE SEEN MONDAYS AT 4 P M. | Apply et P. Stephenson, general manager, 


ers. EDMUND SEVERN,|4: J; GOODRICH. 
Voice and Piano. 


Author of “Analytical ”" “Theory of 
Hamund Severn, 


Interpretation,” plete Musical Anal sis,” 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Mem 

violinist, Composer, Teacher. 
H4RMONY BY MAIL. SONATA TALKS. 


SEVERN TRIO. 
Studios: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


Max DECSI 


VOICE SPECIALIST. 
STUDIO: a Hall, 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL| y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oraterie. 
Studio: 48 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Cogeenpondonce Lessons. 
TD ae ay icholas Ave., New 


Downtown Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Wednes. 
days and Saturdays only. 


LEOPOLD WINKLER, 








paces 61 Rast Tomb street, New we ce - 
im.OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of Singing in al! ite branches 
Residence and Studio 
444 Central Park West. New York City. 


MRS. WILLIAM S. NELSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND ACCOMPANIST 
I ny and Musicales Srange, Nd Le 





my, ole St., East East Ore 
woth ry ’ 


‘TORPADIE 


(BJORKSTEN.) 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
8386-839 Carnegie Haiti. 


Toe MONTREAL CONSERVATORY ot MUSIC 
| oe tn AS 5. 
wreapestas af ere . the Masical Director. 


THaEeE HANCHETT 


Correspondence CoursesinMusical Analysis 


For Teachers, Players and all desiring REAL MUSICAL CULTURE 


PRACTICAL! COMPREHENSIVE! THOROUGH! 
Subjects Requiring the Teacher to HEAR the Work are EXCLUDED 








HERMAN EPSTEIN, 


PIANIST. Carnegie Hall, New York. 











BOSTON. BOSTON. 











CLARA E. MUNGER, FAELTEN 
TEACHER OF SINGING, PIANOFORTE 
177 Huntington Ave., Boston SCHOOL. 





CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Professional Training for 
Pianists and Music Teachers. 


30 Huntington Ave., BOSTON 


MME. BIRDSALL-STRONG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Studio: Symobeny Cogmbern, at SPestiagies Ave. 


Mue. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 











ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
tg9 Tremont Street, 








Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, _s. “YoeAn INSTRUCTION 
ORGANIST. RECITALS. ag6 Bente Avenue 
Address: 149 Tremont Street, Room &, --*y --L, - Hall. 
Boston, Mass 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 
EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 
Home address: toy Thorndike street, Brookline 
Mass. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 





RICHARD PL. ATT, 


PIANIST. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Address: 


HEINRICH GEBHARD, 


PIANIST. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





MADAME VARS. 


Tue Art or Sincina, 
178 St. Botolph St., Boston 
Send posta! for Brochure 





HELEN WETMORE, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Recital, Concerts. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
MME. EDWARDS’ REPRESENTATIVE. 


Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mase 








JESSIE DAVIS, 


PIANIST. 


Concerte— ~ Lessons 
Studio: Steinert Hal 


Residence: 163 ~ me Ave., Boston. 


WILLIAM KITTREDGE 


TENOR SOLOIST 


And Teacher of Singing 
160 Boylston Street, Boston. 


FAELTEN SYSTEM IN NEW YORK. 


Miss Mabe! A. French, graduate of the Faeiten 
Pianoforte School, Boston, class of Per- 
sonal interview, 11 to 1 every day except Tuesday 
and Friday, after October rst 

indie: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


THE GOTTLIEB CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


oo East 116th St. New York. A special clase for 
ensemble music and orchestra, Director, HERR 
M. D. GOTTLIEB, formerly the Conductor of the 
Imperial Band of Russia 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION. 
Residence Studio: s190 Park Avenue, New York. 


C. pe MACCHI, 
VOCAL AND REPERTOIRE INSTRUCTION 


Instructor for Nordica, Ternina, Maria de Mac 
chi (latest Conried's engagement), Sc “yy Metro- 
politan celebrities. Instructive pamphblie 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 874 Carnegie Vet 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 

All branches of music and the allied arts. Free advantages include Harmony, Mus'- 
cal History. Sight Reading, Chorus Classes, Languages, Lectures and Concerts 

Able Faculty of American and European educated Teachers and Artists. Beautiful 
new building, a ae fireproof. Healthy location. . Day and boarding students 
may enter at any t For catalogue address 

EDGAR M. CAWLEY, 
509 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY » MUSIC. 


Washington Ave. and Park &t., Detroit, Mich., 
ALBERTO JONAS Directer, 








Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 

218 Tremont Street, Boston 


MRS. HALL McALLISTER, 


Soprano Soloist and Teacher of Singing 
Studio, Trinity Court, 175 Dartmouth Street 
Tuesdy and Friday mornings 














HAS NATIONAL PAME as the representative musical institution of 
Michigan, and one pf the FOREMOST CONSERVATORIES IN 
AMERICA. F ie PORTY-FIVE EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 
including WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 

Unequaled free advantages. Pupils admitted any time 

Iiustrated Catalogue on application 





CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
E. M. BOWMAN, Teacher of Interpretation. 


Winter Term begins January 4, 1905, Enrollment Day, January 8 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, " Wet 224 Street. Now York. 








Address for Circulars, etc, Dr. HENRY &. HANCHETT, 40 W. Sith St., New York City. 
Teath hors 


a” VIRGIL = 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 
June 26th to July 2oth. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





Address Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, 19 West 16th Street, New York. 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
The Great Masical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Thirty Eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


John €. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 

Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimeadahi, Pietro Minetti, 

Hlowerd Brockway, J.C. Yan Hulsteya, Emmensel Wad. 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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Hickering 


PIANOS 









Particular 
attention is 
ealled to the 


Made solely by 
CHICHERING & SONS 
QUARTER GRAND 791 Tremont Street, Boston 


STERLING 22ses 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER 


Artistic Pianos, 
rma BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New Vork, Newark, Jersey City, New Heaven. 


THE EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1904. 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too short. 


EMERSON PIANO CO, Shic.co 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produce PLA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street, 


PIANO-PLAYER. 
One quality only—the best. 25 gns 
ONE PRICE ONLY 2 





































BW YORK. 



















AVE A MINIATURE, 4ft. Gin. 


Smallest Grand Piano in the World. 








ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 


the greatest living Cerman tenor, to the Conover Piano: 
“The Conover Piano which I used for my recitals in Studebaker Theatre 
esterday was excellent. tly admired its tonal qualities and the per- 
ection of the mechanism. It is a pleasure to me to note the remarkable” 
sustaining and blending qualities of the tone, which certainly are a great 
aid and benefit to the singer.” 


Conover Pianos 


THEY POSSESS AN EXQUISITE TONE 
QUALITY THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THEM FROM ALL OTHER MAKES. 


THe Gasle Gompany, 


Manufacturers of 


CONOVER GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


























MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
seme 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG, CO., New Haven, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 33,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


tee aamereongy 
WEBER PIANOS. 


Heinrich Conried, Director of the 
Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, 
writes as follows: 

* NEw York, May 1”, |'04, 

** From time to time during the past operatic 
season I have been impressed with the wonder- 
ful resources of the Weber Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan 

** Subjected to immense usage by reason of our 
numerous rehearsals, these instruments never- 
theless retain their exquisite tone quality. 

“I know of no piano that would give us better 
satisfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber 
piano shall continue to be used at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House.’”’ HEINRICH CONRIED. 


The Weber Piano Company 
Aocolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near 54th St, N. Y. 
Catalog upon request. Agents in all principal cities 
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Copyright by Amié Du 
HEINRICH CONRIED. 


—— J) 


ING OMMITH  NIAUN 


The Grand Piano in 
Upright Case 


Built on the principle of the Parlor Grand, and its equal in musical results. This system 
of construction properly presented gets other upright piano» out of competition 
Reasonable inducements offered dealers. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO MFG. CO., 10-12 East Fourth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO- 



































Hlason& Hamlin 


PIANISTS, PIANO STUDENTS AND THOSE GENERALLY INTER- 
ESTED IN MUSIC IN ITS ARTISTIC SENSE, CANNOT KNOW THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROGRESS IN MODERN PIANO CONSTRUC- 
TION AND TONE DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT INVESTIGATING THE 


Mason & Hamlin 
———_-PIA NN O S&S 











94, Regent St., London, W. 
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LUITPOLD ST., 24, 
BERLIN W,, 
MARCH 65, 1905. 


ENRI MARTEAU and Heinrich 





joined forces at the Singakademie Friday 
evening, giving what may easily be called 
the most interesting concert of the week 


Marteau probably has 


comprehensive repertory of all violinists be 
fore the public 
sheer 


He plays some 
irks, 
are pieces that no other violinist plays, as, 
the Schubert 


heard this 


endless number of smaller w« among 


which I 
not a 


“Concertstiick” in D 


the first 


major 
time It is 


on occasion tor 
it sounds more like Bee 
Schubert, 


is worthy of a hearing 


“work of great importance, and 
Mozart 


has many pleasing features and 


thoven and Haydn than like yet it 


Marteau also played Schumann's fantasy in C major for 


violin and orchestra, a piece which I have heard but 
once before, some ten years ago, when it was played 
by Joachim, to whom it was dedicated. It is one of 
Schumann’s latest compositions, and unmistakably re 


In 


can hardly be called other than mediocre. It 


veals the composer's declining powers contents it 


presents 


great difficulties to the performer, and they are unvio 
linistic difficulties which are much harder than they 
sound and not worth while to the player. Marteau 


overcame them with astonishing ease, giving the work 
Joachim did 
the Brahms 


breadth 


a much more satisfactory rendering thar 
The 


concerto, 


jinist’s principal number was 


he played with and 


with clean, solid technic, with impeccable in 


which great 


authority 
tonation, and with a tone volume that was remarkable 
especially in the more difficult passage work. There ar« 


runs in the Brahms concerto which one never hears 


from most violinists, but with Marteau every note stood 
out clear and distinct. In his conception of the work 
he does seek t 
rather a straightforward, natural 
that fits the ymposi 


‘reer as 


not startle by original touches; he gives 


interpretation, and his 
perfecti We 
I 


style is surely one tion t 


When Marteau began his public « virtuoso he be 


longed to the French school pure and simple. In the course 


time he leaned more to the German methods, and today 


of 
his style of playing may be called German in the best sense 


of the word. Indeed, this violin playing of the present 


forcibly suggests the former Joachim 
The program number in which the keenest 


Berli Harold” 
| 


which Marteau played the viola and he played it 


interest 


was centred was the symphony, in 
part 
remarkably well. It is astonishing that he could change 
so suddenly from violin t 
He did not use the Ritter viola, but the ordinary 


and at 


’ 


» viola and yet play in perfect 
tone 
a tone soft 


smaller sized instrument. He drew 


the same time full and manly, and altogether the beauty 


his performance won him immense success. On this occa 
sion Marteau played on three different instruments 
namely. a Maegini and a Guarnerius violin and an Amati 
viola, all his own 

In Heinrich Hammer, the eminent conductor of Lau 
sanne. Marteau had a worthy partner. Hammer, who 


is one of the great orchestra leaders of the day, like 
Safanoff, conducts without a baton. He maintains that 
in this way he can produce greater effects, that it is @ 





Hammer 


the most varied and 


thirty concertos and a 
which 


for instance, 


nore plast« nethod f gnalling, and that the mer 
rely more upon the conductor's eye than upon his 
bator However that may be, Hammer surely gets 
fine work from his men. In the solo numbers he led 
the orchestra with wonderful certainty, adjusting him 
self to every detail of the intentions of the soloist. | 

the Berlioz symphony he rose to heights orchestra 
leadership such as one does not often experi e. at 

by force of his mplete know edge I tie work 
his supreme command over his men, and | strong 


magnetic personality, he compelled the members of the 





Philharmonic Orchestra to play as they have seldon 
played. The last movement was tremendous, and the 
ovation which Hammer received at its ec was wt 
deserved 
oe & 
Wednesday evening I heard two pianists, Conrad 


Ansorge and Alfred Reisenauer 

Ansorge was in his most genial mood, which is equiv 
alent to saying that his playing was an unalloyed pleas 
ure. His program was made up of Liszt and Beethoven 
the latter being represented by the D minor sonata, op 
31, No and the “Appassionata,” the former by 


Harmonies la Morte,” “A la Cha 


and 


~ ” “D 
du Soir Pensées de 








Nicx: “Hello, what have we here 
Assistant: “An Americar ae 
Nicx (brokenly “Poor beggar Hasn't beer smished « “ 
mn earth? Give him a haircut and let shovel ] fe 
critics’ grill.” 
sixtir : chet ind : : Ar % 
once romantic and hero Against the tender dream 
ness of the more poetic parts stood , hold , 
his thundering chord " ttach H re 
was full of haeht and shade ind the 1 artist . 
cerity was at all times heard The snon ge 
musician before the public than Ans He 
lutely true t his own high artist leals, wh he 
follows regardless of the opinion of pub ind pres 
With Ansorge one never thinks of techy notwith 
standing that he has great techni mn He 
does not lay stress upon mere digital display, nor do his 
progtams <« ften contain show pieces lie comes to me 


as the high priest of art, and his playing is convincing 


because it is so sincere and true Ansorge has a big 
head and a big heart 
Reisenaver. too. was in fine forn t his recital. and 


it is a matter of astonishment that he has not attained 
greater drawing power in this city, where really great 
piano playing usually is quickly appreciated. His read 


the Schumann “Kreisleriana” splendid 


In it 


ing of 
performance 


was a 


there were charm of tone, technical 


finish, the true, healthy Schumann sentiment, and a 


g personal 


Bach “We Lempered 
Haydn and M rt fant 
he displayed 
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beautiful movement, appealing in its passionate cadences 
and stirring in its contrasts and vigorous chord climaxes. 

“The work was only fairly well played. Busoni’s mas- 
siveness of style does not readily amalgamate with lighter 
musical metal, and as neither Zajic’s nor Reimers’ violin 
tone is tremendous, and Griinfeld’s notes are almost puny, 
the ensemble lacked greatly in balance.” 


es €& 


“Douglas Bertram, the young Canadian pianist, made a 
very favorable impression in his début on Friday night. 
He played the Busoni arrangement of a Bach toccata, 
adagio and fugue, the Schumann fantasy, op. 17, and 
smaller numbers by Liszt and Chopin, giving evidence in 
all his work of genuine and durable musicianly qualities. 
Bertram is techiically well equipped, playing runs and deli- 
cate staccati such as occur in the Bach fugue with especial 
lightness of touch.” 

 & 


“Beethoven in his exquisite phase was exquisitely re- 
vealed by Irma Saenger-Sethe and Moritz Mayer-Mahr in 
their third and last concert on Saturady night. The two 
artists played together the ‘Kreutzer’ and D major sonatas 
for violin and piano, and as soli the two violin romances 
and the C minor variations for piano. Anton Sistermans 
also rendered the song cycle ‘An die ferne Geliebte,’ which, 
if not the most sublime type of heart moving song, made a 
very pleasant intermission. 

“Both Saenger-Sethe and Mayer-Mahr were in fine fettle, 
and their sonata renderings were a joy. The ‘Kreutzer’ 
I heard only recently as played by Sarasate, and if Saenger- 
Sethe’s queenly stage presence had not witnessed the con- 
trary, 1 should have said that two weeks ago I heard the 
woman and that on this occasion it was the man who 
played. Saenger-Sethe’s always virile tone rang out with 
bracing vigor, with elastic buoyancy, and her whole concep- 
tion was exhilarating. The F major romance, too, she gave 
with a loveliness of tone and a wealth of tender feeling 
utterly satisfying. 

“Mayer-Mahr, who played all the accompaniments and 
piano parts with refined technic and exquisite sympathy, 
was at his very best in the C minor variations. The work 
calls for just the qualities in which the eminent pianist 
excels—-unfailing cleanness of technic and luminous clarity 
of interpretation—and his performance .of it was all that 
could be desired. Both Mayer-Mahr and Saenger-Sethe 
received most enthusiastic and rightful applause.” 


es & 


Clotilde Scamoni, sixteen years old, a pupil of Marteau, 
made a successful début on Saturday evening, accompanied 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra. In the Vieuxtemps A 
minor and Mozart A major concertos, as well as in 
Corelli's “La Folia” and other pieces, she displayed un- 
usual talent and temperament. Her tone is soft and sym- 
pathetic, and her technic remarkably well developed for 
one of her years. She is not as yet a finished artist, for 
there is some crudeness in her technic and interpretation, 
but sie is a violinist of much promise. 


ce «se 


No less than eleven pianists were heard during the week, 
and with the other numerous musical offerings it was of 
course impossible to take them all in. One more recital 


worthy of mention was that of Anton Foerster. This ar- Alexander Gross, hitherto the European manager of 

tist has for a long time enjoyed a good reputation here as Franz von Vecsey, has returned from America. He sends 

piano pedagogue and virtuoso. In the latter capacity he a letter to the press announcing that Vecsey will retire 

scems of late to have made great strides. Formerly he from public life in order to complete his studies, and that 

shone chiefly through his technic, but he is now developing he himself will act as manager for Mischa Elman. 

the artistic and interpretative side of his nature. The Gt 

choice of his program alone, which consisted of the Ra ° ; ; 

Brahms F minor and the Liszt B minor sonatas and the Peon mee will be me Keoang the rain. 

Schubert “Wanderer” fantasie, suggested this fact. In pte x4 « SS ee ee ee ee oe ws 

these. works, moreover, the sevesied far more sepoee, depth new duties as artistic director of the Leipsic Opera require 
° : : e his time and attention 

and warmth than he has hitherto displayed. The inter- F 

mezzo of the Brahms sonata was rendered with much 

charm of tone, and in fact throughout all of this exacting 

composition he played with that technical finish and large- 

ness of conception that the work calls for. He was warmly 

applauded, 


eS «& 


Henry K. Schmidt, the young American from Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been studying piano in Germany for five years. 
His first year he spent at the Leipsic Conservatory, after 
which he took piano lessons of Martin Krause, following 
ES: him from Leipsic to Munich and from Munich to Berlin. 

Carlotta. ‘Stubenrauch, the former violia prodigy, sp- This is Mr. Schmidt's fourth year with the eminent peda- 
peared this week at the Royal High School, assisted by the S°S%¢: 274 he is now teaching here as Krause’s assistant 
pianist Bruno Hinze-Reinhold. Fraulein Stubenrauch for- f ee 
tunately has not remained at the prodigy stage, but has The Waldemar Meyer Quartet is giving a series of Max 
gone on developing until now she is worthy of the name Reger matinees, devoted exclusively to compositions of the 
of artist. She draws a beautiful, warm, full tone from her Munich composer. 
instrument, her left hand work is reliable, and she infuses = <= 
into her playing the fervor that bespeaks her artistic nature. 
Her stage presence also is very pleasing and sympathetic. 
Her success was well deserved. 


eS & 


The year’s festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik- 
verein will be held in Graz, Austria, May 22 to 26. 


te €& 
George Hamlin had fine success at his’ concerts in Dres- Tt j list for @ k foll 
. . ~ re concert and opera iis or 17 wWeeK iS aS I0llows: 
den and Leipsic, when he sang the same Strauss program ° Pe * sennhiai 
" . : ‘ “i SUNDAY, IRU Gg 
” ri cag © gpl yeas 2 papers of both Saxon cities Bechstein Hall—Matinee, Waldemar Meyer String Quartet; ever 
speak very highly of the American tenor. 
<< Ke Philharmonie—Matinee, Wagner-Verein Probe; evening 
one . monic “Pop.” 
The competition for the Rubinstein prize of 5,000 francs Singakademie—Anna and Eugen Hildach, voca 
will take place this year on August 3 at Paris. The pro- Royal Opera—‘The Merry Wives of Windsor 
gram will be as follows: First competition for pianists- West Side Opera—“Curious Women 


. . +» - National Opera—*“Undine.” 
The second and third movements from Rubinstein’s G e ' : : 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 


Dr. Otto Neitzel’s piano concerto has been played with 
success in various German cities 
@e €& 
Madame Gracia Ricardo, known in private life as Mrs 
Grace Woodward, an Azmerican, will make her Berlin 
début in a concert of her own at Beethoven Hall next 


Friday evening 


fe 


ing, Wilhelm Conrad Gomell, vocal 


major concerto; a prelude with four voice fugue, by Bach; liaise Mein Oia Reintie ean Thien alone: Prieds Weltestie 
an andante or allegro from Haydn or Mozart; one Bee- erteen, vocal 
thoven sonata, choice being left to the competitors as be- Beethoven Hali—Helene Berard, vocal 


tween op. 78, 81, 90, 101, 106, 109, 110 and III; further, a Philharmonie—Concert of the Berlin Wagner: Ver: 
Singakademie—Raimund vor Zur-Mihles : 


mazurka, ballade and noqures by (Chopin; a couple o Hotel de Rome—Henny Arlo, vocal 
numbers from Schumann's “Fantasiestiicken” or “Kreis- Royal Opera—“Rienzi.” 
leriana,” and a Liszt etude. West Side Opera—‘“‘Der Zigeunerbaron.” 

For composers the conditions are: A concerto for piano National Opera—"Fidelio.’ 
and orchestra, of which the competitors are requested to TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 

d “ 1 ’ Iso tl . t of Bechstein Hall—Wera Schapira, piano 
send two complete scores, also the piano arrangemen Sccthatin Celt-~Piedete Lemond, olen 
the score, and all the orchestral parts; second, one sonata = phitharmonie—Small hall, Sofie Rikoff, vocal; Thekla S« pian 
for piano alone, or with one or more string instruments, of large hall, Philharmonic “Pop.” 
which two manuscripts must be sent; third, various smaller Singakademie—Florian Zajie, violin; Heinrich Granfe 

tes e Ferruccio Busoni, piano 

compositions. These works must not have been published, ————___ 


and must all be performed by their composers. MRS e 
Those desirous of competing may apply for further in- qua» 
formation to the Société Imperiale Russe de Musique in i e m y au 


St. Petersburg. 
wre PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Hugo Heermann recently achieved great success with the 
Further St. 4, 








BERLIN, W. 








Brahms concerto in Paris. 
Prof, RUDOLF SCHMALFELD, 








THE HUGO HEERMANN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HUGO HEERMANN AND AN ABLE BODY OF ASSISTANTS, WITH BUGO KORTSCHAK 
AS DIRECTOR OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


All advanced pupils receive personal instruction from Professur Heermann. 


Mme, MARGARETHE SCHMALFELD-VAHSEL, 
Kammersaengeria, 


Pupils can enter at any time. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 








FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS Voice building by of ated tone. 
216 Fuerstenberger Strasse, Frankfort-a -M., Germeny. Specialty made of Restoring Lost and Injured Voices and of 
Wagner singing. 











NACHFOLGER, 
C. F. KAHNT, ceipzia: 
Music Publisbers. 
1851—OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. 
FRANZ LISZT—Songs: 
New edition, in various keys ( fty-clght songs), in three vols. 


Price, 8ve, paper cover, each vo .60 M. netto. 
Cloth, each vol.: 4.560 M. netto. 


MAX REGER: 


Supplement to the Theory of Modulation. 1 M. 


FRIEDRICH GRUTZMACHER: 
Dally Exercises for the Vicloncelle. 


A celebrated work, written for Instruction or Self Tuition. 
Introduced at most of the conservatories of music. 5& 














Huco KAN, P. TSCHAIKOWSKY, RicHaRD Strauss, ETc. 


DD. BEANE ee conc ccc ernun w. 








Rabenstein Platz 3, LEIPZIG GERMANY. 
PUBLISHER OF 


KIRK TOWNS 


Write for free illustrated Catalogue. BARITON ww. 





FERGUSSON = 


KLEIST STRASSE 27, BERLIN W. 


Chief Assistant of Groro Frrousson, 
BERLIN, W. Miinchner St. 8. 














PIANO SCHOOL ror tHe 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


anp SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 
Pupils received in the house and practice supervised. 


BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction. 





In chargeof MRS POTTER-FRISSELL, pupil of Stepanoff, 


Prentner (certificated) and Leschetizky. Highly indotsed by 
Emil Sauer and leading Dresden musicians. Dunning Sys- 
tem of Improved Music Study for beginners also represented. 


TRANSCENDENTAL SCHOOL OF MODERN PIANO VIRTUOSITY. 
Fifty Studiee baeed on the original twenty-seven Etudes. 


Also Godowsky’s Concert Arrangement of Weber's Rondo (“Perpetuum Mooile") and “Momento Capriccio.” Price, $1.50 each. 


Instructor in Ehrlich’s Schoo! of Music and Franklin 
College, Dresden. Apply Nurabergerstr. 54, Pt. r. DRESEIN 








OR CONCERT UAE AND MIOMEST TEORMICAL DEVELOFMEMT. RICE, 90 CENT? EACH. GEORGE HAMLIN 


SCHLESSINGER (Rf. LIENAU), Music Publishers, BERLIN W. 8. 








Address: Wittenberg Pistz 2, Berlina W., Germany. 
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Royal Opera—“Der Wafienschmied.” 
West Side Opera 
National Opera—“ Rigoletto.” 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 
Alfred Reisenauer, pian 
Conrad Ansorge, pianc 


“Curious Women.” 


Bechstein Hall- 
Beethoven Hal! 

Philharmonie— Phill nic “Poy 
Singakademie— Anton “Fi 
Royal Opera—“Der Roland von Berlix 
West Side Opera—“Curious Women.” 
National Opera—"“ 


oerstcr pia 


Undine.” 
THURSDAY, MARCH 


Bechstein Hali—Artur Schnabel, pianc 


Beethoven Hall—Louis Dimond, piano, with Philharmonic Orches 
tra 
Philharmonie—Small hall, Robert Kothe, voca arge hall, Berlin« 
Lehrer gesangverein 
Singakademie—Uaiwr Tri 
Hochschule—St. Ursula Women’s Chorus 
Royal Opera—“The Flying Dutchman 
National Opera—“Der Postillon von Lonjumea 
FRIDAY, MARCH 3 
Bechstein Hall—Douglas Bertram, pian 
Beeethoven Hall—Gertrude Ruschweyh, piar 
Singakademie—Henri Marteau, violin, with Pt ar ( es 
Royal Opera—"“Die cherne Pferd,” “Coppelia.’ 
West Side Opera—“Der Troubadour.” 
National Opera—**Undine.” 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4 
Bechstein Hall—Hedwig Wiszwianski, pia: 
Beethoven Ha Irma Saenger-Sethe, violin; Moritz May Mahr 
piano 
Dingakademuc Clotilde Scamoni, violin, wit *hilharmor (irches 
tra. 
Royal Opera—* Mignon.” 
West Side Opera—"“Curious Women.” 
National Opera—*Der Wil dschiitz.” 
David Popper, the famous ‘cellist, will celebrate n 
March 29 his fortieth jubilee as a public performer 
ArTHuR M. Ape 








Hanchett's Correspondence Course. 


advertising columns can 
Hanchett 


HOSE who have scanned our 
not fail to have noticed that Dr 


announced a new 


Henry G 


has there course in the study of music 


by correspondence [his move is one of unusual interest, 
especially to those who are sincere students of the real art 
for it means that the courses of instructions in the 
Hanchett has 


Institute, the 


of music, 


analysis of the composers’ works, which Dr 


been giving for years before the Brooklyn 
New York Board of 


made available to a 


Education and private classes, will be 


larger audience. These courses have 


been unique in their character and point of view, and crit 


ics and musicians who have attended them have awarded 


them unstinted praise, particularly for the new avenues of 


thought that they have opened up, and have expressed the 
wish that they might be made available to greater numbers 
which have 
of course, impossible in 


rhe illustrations at the piano, been a feature of 


these courses, are, correspondence 
work as performances and interpretations; but reference to 


compositions and extracts accompanying the lessons afford 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


abundant illustration of the subjects discussed 


who cannot read music the analysis study is introduced by 
a preparatory course, 
notation are explained. On all the documents issued by 
the Hanchett Correspondence School of Music it is stated 
“no attempt will be made 


by c 


in the most emphatic form that 
technic orrespondence.” 


Hanchett that many at 


to teach singing, playing or 
than Dr 
tempts have been made to prey 


No one is better aware 


upon the credulity of the 


public as to the possibility of teaching the arts of playing 


and singing by correspondence. It cannot be done in any 


proper or artistic sense, but the trouble is that we have too 


long conceived the study of music as synonymous with the 


performance of music by playing and singing 


Dr. Hanchett has been emphasizing for years the thought 
that music as a language and a literature was a much 


neglected subject, one deserving of the most careful and 


thorough study and one not necessarily involved in the 


study of singing or playing. It is this side of music—the 
] le that that 


lture side, the six appeals to the intelligence, 


cultivates critics and heightens appreciation of beauty—that 


Dr. Hanchett is proposing to present in this new course 


ind anyone who has had, as we have, the privilege of ex 
amining the lessons he proposes to issue, will see that he 
has succeeded in putting the matter in a most clear, com 


prehensive and satisfactory manner 


Mrs. Wilhelm Eylau's Teaching. 
EYLAU, of Berlin, founds her mar 


M*. WILHELM ; 1, fou 
velous success im piano mstruction not 


her native power to teach all that she knows, but als 


only upon 
upon 


her own exceptional preparation and ability to do concert 


work. She plays the most difficult music wi 


ness of tone, which she never sacrifices 


echnical passages, and with a telling vigor 


less wars not against the exquisite poetry of her concep 
tions By her own performance, no less than by salient 
poken phrase, she always illustrates the musical effect de 
sired and the method of producing that effect In tl 
way Mrs. Eylau broadens the musical perception and ind 


vidual playing power of her pupils to a degree that cannot 


well be described 
Across the Continent. 
From the Los Angeles Graphik 
HE New York Musicat Courier reproduces our Ve 
T sey art in full in its editorial columns of February 
i5, and reprints under the head “Us Too our “Only 


icle regarding Salt Lake City music—giving 
for both We acknowl ige both the compli 
courtesy 

is a fly in the honey For the same yurnal 





gives generous Gadski quotations from the Examiner and 
Herald and never a word from the Graphic And we had 
ich a nice notice, too! 








For those 


in which the principles of musical 
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GERMANY'S LEADING MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


Igemeiner Deutscher Mu 
1, May 22 to 20. 


HIS year's festival of the Al 
in Graz, Austr 


Che program will be as follows 


sikverein will be held 


MAY a2—MATINEE, SACRED CONCERT 
PROGRAM 
Two Movements from Requic Joseph Reiter 
Seligpreisungen, from oratorio Christus Lisat 
Te Deum Bruck ne 
After the concert there will be a banquet and an a ess of wel 
me by the Mayor of Graz 
MAY 22—EVENING AT THE OPERA 
Don Ouixote Kienz 
MAY 23—ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
Procram 
Prelude and Fugue for Orchestra Paul Ertel 
Ss nd Movement from Second Symphony in | r.G Peters 
nger hutchen, for baritone, female « rus ar rchestra 
ius Weissmant 
Appalachia, symphonic poem for rche ha male « rus. . Delius 
Lieder der Liebe, with hestra 5 Hausegger 
re Male Chorus« . ac { ‘ y | I Streicher 
Odysseus Heimkehr oO s’ Retur N ‘ the 
four Odyssey Episodes for rchestra I t Boeh 
MAY 24 MATINEE CHAMBER MI ft CONCERT 
PROGRAM 
Variations on a Bach theme for piat Max Reger 
Iw A Capella Male ( ses Rudolph Buck 
Serenade for string } la es Valcror 
“ Ou Taubmann 
Variations for two pianos a Beet eme Max Reger 
MAY s¢~EVENIN( SECOND ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
PROGRAM 
I nd eM for sa ' 
4 ‘ Na ' 
I ce. 8 < I 
t Verklart for mix 
estra M ax i qs 
After the concert a ba 
MAY MORNIN( 
Rus s meeting of the \ n ¢ thee » pleas excursion 
M EL VENIN 
( kK 
MAY af MORNIN( SECOND CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT 
PROGRAM 
g Quintet Felix Draesek 
! : ‘ Hiugo Wolf 
g Quartet Hans Pfitzner 
MAY EVENING—THIRD ORCHESTRA CONCER 
PRocRam 
\ Zarat tra kK ard t a8 
i a : ( av Ma 
h t sch W agt 
I nt? t with ¢ ‘ il Gustav M t luc 
‘ fs Vienna Opera. w re e perforn ve { Liszt's 
Heilige |} bet und St Feuersnot at Vienna 
May 27 and 28. Most of th ember f e Allg 
emer Deutscher M kvere Ww be present at t e per 
formances, as the return from Gra 1» Vienna 





PRESSON MILLER 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Suite 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Pupil PRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
VOCAL INGTRUCTIORN. 

Teacher of BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano; 
Sousa's Band several seasons, Herbert Orchestral Concerta, ete ; 
CLASA HAMMER, Coloratura Soprano, Grand Opera, Havana; 
MARIE SIKRSDORPYER, Dramatic Soprane, Milan; 
LOUISE TOMPKINS, Soprano; LOUIsE GENLE, Contraito; 
GRACE HORTON, Soprano; AIMEE DELANOIX, Soprano; 
EDWARD W. GRAY, Tenor (Old First Presby terian Church) ; 
FRED'K ANGELL, Baritone; JOSEPH MILLER, Basso, and 
other successful singers. 

Studio: 136 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








Rew Pork College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
(Formerly ALEX. LAMBERT.) 
Directors: Cari Hein, August f reemcke. 
Private instruction in Piano, Singing. Vielin, ‘Cello and al! 
branches of music, by « faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS. 


All instrumenta! and voca! students receive free instruction is 
¥, counterpoint, vocal sight reading. ensemble playing nd 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received dally. Catalog seat on application 





MR. 
AND 
Mrs. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


CULTIVATION OF VOICE AND ARTISTIC SINGING, 
70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK 


Fall Term Opens O 


FRANK KING CLARK 


28 RUE DE PONTHIEU. PARIS, 
Singing —Acting—Repertoire. 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 


PAUL STUART, 


Regisseur Général de l'Opéra-Comique. 


WALTHER STRARAM, 


Chef de Chant des Concerts Lamoureux. 











ALTER L.BOGERT 


Uatversity Exteasioa Lecturer oa Mastic 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


address: 72 Lawreace Street, Flushiag, N. Y. City 








OSCAR SAENGER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of M osephine contralte, the Conried Grand 
mos Mme, Sara sinsion, obespa Geteahere. 
German weg £ Mme. de a soprano, ‘Grand Opera, Ttaly; E. Leon 





Rains, ouse, Germany; Joseph Baern- 
stein, basso, Greet Nuremberg, German ; Alien C. Hinckley, 
basso, a s, Germany; E) D. Leonard, con- 
tralto; Bessie contralte;, Mme. Marie Rappol so | 
prano; Hildegard Hoffmann. soprano, Fisa se soprano; ~4 i 
Alice Merritt Cochran, no; Grace Long Sp | 
Stoddart, soprano; Elizabeth wm > ohn Young, 

tenor; Walden Laskey, baritone; enri oad | 


other prominent singers now ore P . ~ FL 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadeiphie, Pa. 
ILAUSBTRATED CATALOGUE PRES 


“WOLLE, 


ORGANIST. 


Address: 


bef 
Telephone: 3669 Plaza. Studio: 51 East 64th St., New Yor«. THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 134 East 17th St., New York. 





SIMON BUGHHALTER 


Concerts, Recitals and Instruction. 


STUDIO: 15 BAST 59th 


STREET, NEW YORK. 








Late leading member wiih the Metropolitan Grand Opera ia New 
York; Reyal Italian Opera 2 Leadon, Paris, Milan, Reme, Bte. 


GARBONE 


Voice Production. 
Art of Singing. 
wt Coaching for Opera with Acting. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, 

March 8, 1905. f 
APPY is the man who can count Kensington his 

friend, for where he gives concerts in that 

suburb there will the people be gathered to- 

gether. For Kensington, at any rate in its own 

estimation, is the hub of musical London, and 

if it says that a man is great we are expected 

to accept it as Gospel truth. Charles Williams is in the 
fortunate position of being the admired of Kensington and 
in consequence his concerts attract big audiences, and we 
are told that he is one of the big conductors of the day. 
Some of those, however, who do not reside in that highly 
favored neighborhood have been known to express heretical 
doubts as to this last point, and to say that Mr. Williams 
is a very painstaking and sincere musician, but that he is 
not quite of the stuff of which great leaders are made. No 
one who has attended the two concerts which he has given 
at the Queen’s Hal! could well doubt his sincerity or his 
enthusiasm for Brahms. At the first, of which I have al- 
ready written, he played Brahms’ third symphony, and at 
the second, which took place on Tuesday evening last, he 
played that in D. But though he obviously expends much 
thought and care on his readings, they are not, on the 
whole, very edifying. He seems to delight in emphasizing 
the most austere side of the music, but life, warmth and 
color are conspicuous by their absence, and any anti 
Brahmsite who was present must, I am sure, have gone 
away more firmly convinced than ever of the soundness of 
his judgment. Mozart’s charming symphony in B fiat, 
No, 33, was better played, while the program also included 
a new set of symphonic variations by J. D. Davis, which, 
though well put together, have no particular originality to 
commend them, and Bruneau’s clever “Chansons a Dan- 

ser,” which were sung by Mark Brema 
eS ze 

Victor Maurel was not in perfect voice at the beginning 
of his second recital, which took place at the Bechstein 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, and there were moments in 


his first group. of songs when he was not absolutely in 
tune. However, he recovered himself as the evening wore 
on and by the time that he reached the serenade from “Don 
Giovanni” he was quite in his best form. He devoted a 


large part of his program to operatic airs, such as the 
serenade, the star song from “Tannhauser,” “Largo al 
Factotum,” from. “The Barber,” which he sang with de- 
lightful humor; the “Credo,” from “Othello,” always one 
of his “Chevaux de bataille,” in which, as usual, he was 
absolutely inimitable, and “Quand’ ero paggio,” without 
which no Maurel recital is really complete. In addition to 
these he sang a number of lyrics, which included Tosti’s 
“Nella notte d’aprile” and “Ninon,” two of the “Dichter- 
liebe” and a new song by Mrs. George Batten, called “A 
New Being.” No baritone of the day can boast such ver- 
satility as Maurel. He is equally at home in grave songs 
and in gay, in operatic airs and in lyrics, and it is good to 
know that he intends to visit London during the season. 
He had the assistance of Margaret Huston, a very clever 
Canadian soprano, who has been trained in Paris and has 
acquired there a style such as only too few of our modern 
singers possess. Elsie Southgate, a violinist, also appeared. 
Ge «& 

Apropos of the Steinway Hall, there is some talk of pull 
ing it down and building a new hall there which will hold 
from 800 to 1,000 and will be large enough for orchestral 
cencerts. The scheme, if it comes to anything, ought to 
be successful. The present hall is small and has been 
rendered rather unnecessary by the building of the Bech- 
stein and Aeolian halls, both of which are far better adapt- 
ed for small recitals. Now that St. James’ Hall has gone 
another large concert room is badly needed, and the site 
occupied by the present Steinway Hall is certainly central 
and in every way convenient 

eS & 

The Nora Clench Quartet was the principal attraction of 
the Broadwood concert, which took place at the Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday evening. Miss Clench’s quartet, which 
consists of herself, Lucy Stone, Cecilia Gates and May 
Mukle, is one of the latest of the many new combinations 
which the last two or three years have brought with them, 
and its newness is pretty evident in its performances 
Time may work an improvement, but at present its tone is 
scratchy and its ensemble far from perfect. The reading of 
Mozart's clarinet quintet, in which it was joined by Charles 
Draper, was not very satisfactory, for it lacked the smooth- 
ness and finish which Mozart's music imperatively needs 






A feature of the program was the production of a new 
“concertstiick” for string quartet, clarinet, horn and piano 
by York Bowen, one of the cleverest of our young com- 
posers. The new concertstiick, however, does not repre- 
sent his work at its best. It is well enough put together 
and is compact and succinct, but it is certainly not inspired, 
and Mr. Bowen can do a great deal better when he tries 
The wind and piano parts were played by Charles Draper 
A. Borsdorf and the composer. Plunket Greene, the vocal- 
ist of the concert, gave a couple of interesting groups of 
songs, but he again was not in his happiest vein. Mr 
Greene is a man of moods and when the inspiration is upon 
him he is one of the most delightful singers alive. But 
there are occasions when he goes for his songs tooth and 
nail, as if they have done him some injury which he re 
sents, and Thursday evening found him in this sort of 
temper 
eS & 

Mathilde Verne is a pianist who has principally devoted 
herself to teaching during the last few years. Of late, 
however, she has been paying more attention to concert 
work, and she gave a delightful Brahms-Schumann recital 
at the Bechstein Hall on Friday afternoon. Miss Verne’s 
Schumann playing is always good and she was quite at 
her best in the “Papillons,” the “Waldscenen” and the 
fantasia in C. Her touch has a warmth and tenderness 
such as we do not hear too often in these days of show and 
brilliancy, and she caught the romance of the music to per 
fection 

eS = 

A somewhat peculiar and not altogether satisfactory ex 
periment was tried by Blanche Marchesi and Georges 
Enesco at their song and violin recital at the same hall on 
Saturday afternoon, the first part of the program being 
given up to the violinist, while the second part was de 
voted to the songs. Enesco is a clever fiddler, and Tartini’s 
sonata in A minor, a sarabande and bourrée of Bach, and 
the adagio from Max Bruch’s second concerto were sym- 
pathetically played. His tone, however, is at present rough, 
but his instrument does not appear to be of the best and 
the fault may, of course, be largely due to that. Madame 
Marchesi gave three groups of songs, of which by far the 
most interesting was that devoted to the “impressionist” 
songs of Bruneau, Debussy, Moret and Sigurd Lie. De 
bussy’s “Chevaux de Bois” and “Mandoline” and Moret’s 
“Soir d’Eté” are especially charming songs which deserve 
a place in the repertory of every singer. It need hardly 
be said that Madame Marchesi sang them well or that she 
made the most of d’Albert’s beautiful “Venushymne,” 
Liszt’s “Die Lorelei’ and “Die tote Nachtigal” and Lowe's 
“Niemand hat’s Geseh’n,” which also figured in her selec 
tion. 

eS & 

Liszt's “Faust” symphony is down for performance at 
the Queen’s Hall concert of Saturday next. On Friday 
evening Ernest Newman will deliver a lecture on the work 
before the Concertgoers’ Club 


Ss & 


The Queen's Hall Orchestra announces two extra con 
certs for March 25 and April I The first will be devoted 
to Tschaikowsky and Wagner, with the exception of two 
new violin solos by Fernandez Arbos, which will be played 
by the composer, while at the second Strauss will conduct 








Mr. Da Motta 
crispness.— Vew 





He played the “ Wanderer” melody in the adagio most delightfully, 
with a true appreciation of its rare poetic value. * * * He is evidently a gen- 
uine musician.— New York Evening Host, 
layed the fantasie with fine spirit, clarity of tone and 
ork Bvening Telegram. 

Da Motta played with the skill of a highly accomplished pianist, with 
the lucidity and feeling of a practiced musician of fine and quick under- 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, NEW YORK, 


DA MOTTA 








standing, and with the polish of a virtuoso who has a delicate sense of 
style.— 

Da Motta’s début gave an inkling of his title abroad, “the Sarasate of 
the piano.” His performance made a distinctly popular impression 
— Bvening Sun. 

Da Motta is an admirable pianist. His conception of Schubert's fan- 
tasia is infused with sound and sweet feeling ; 
knowledge and command of the mechanics of his art. — New Vor Tribune 


Jew York Globe 


He plays with fine 





EMILE LEVY. Traveling Representative. 





st “ LESCHETIZKY” #3 


Named after PROF, THEO. LESCHETIZKY of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, 'FECTRESS oonper. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY'S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 
CARNEGIE MALL. Address Communications: 1@7 W. Eighty-second Street, NEW YORK OITY. 
LESCH ETIZK Y—" Madame Wienzkowska’'s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent." 


AAA 


PADEREWS& I— Madame Wienzkowska is a finished 


municating to others a complete knowledge of her art.” 
HANS RICHTER—"! consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school. ’ 





an extraordinary ability of com- 











Mme. von KLENNER 


Volee Culture, Style and Repertoire. 
GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE. 
Puptis: Frances Travers. 

&. Bonn, Lillian Watt, sain 

Evans, Adah Benzing, Eleanor Creden, 

Kathleen Howard, je A. Knapp, 

Grace — Katharine N. Fiqué, Aim 

Michel, Pauli-Schrader and Mme. Rudolph 


THE VON KLENNER QUARTET. 
sTvoreo: 
230 West 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
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his “Symphonia Domestica,” and the program will also 
include Debussy’s L’aprés-midi d'un Faune” and Bach’ 
suite in E minor, for flute and strings, the solo being don this month, and has arranged to give two recitals at 


played by Albert Fransella 
= €& 


Lady Halle and Leonard Borwick started on a tour 


through the South of England on Saturday last. 
ZARATHUSTRA 


LONDON NOTES. 


STRAUSS’ “ TAILLEFER"’ PRODUCED. 

UESDAY, February 14, Richard Strauss’ “Taillefer,” 
. based on Uhland’s famous ballad of the same name 
the Aeolian Hall on the 22d and 28th inst was given its first American production by the Oratorio 


a al al =. ; Society at Carnegie Hall The work was described in de 
With regard to the illness of Kubelik, Hugo Gorlitz 








Charles Clark, the American baritone, who made so fa 
s vorable an impression here last season, will return to Lon 


il last summer by our Berlin correspondent after its pre 


writes to tell us that the famous violinist has so far recov : ; . 
miere in Heidelberg, and all the world knows that Strauss 


ered as to be able to go to the Riviera to fulfill his en ors. S00 ; : a : 
“ ee wrote “Taillefer’ as a compliment to Heidelberg Uni 

gagements, and that he will be in England at the beginning --s . : 
: . : versity, which had bestowed on him the title of doctor 
of May for the tour, which was previously arranged for the ; 
Aoril. P his } a . P onoris causa 
end of April rrior to this he will give concerts in aris 
=i te & It suffices to say at this time that the stirring ballad mack 
Brussels 


x : > : and 
Much music by Sir Edward Elgar will be heard today “"' the same overpowering impression here which marked its 
(Ash Wednesday). At Queen’s Hall in the afternoon the ‘ « production last summer in Heidelber The text tells of the 
; c ts for the Week Ending March 1! . “rep, agen nt. 
famous composer will conduct a concert of his own works Sascrs wee we = aalag Swure nger Tailleier, knight of William of Normandy, who rode 
and first performances will be given of his march in C ; ar ; MONDAY gle handed against the enemy, just before the battle of 
ot } a  * Elsie Walker's dramatic recital, Steinway Ha ; - - 
minor, “Pomp and Circumstance,” No. 3, and the introduc Leighton House chamber concert, Leighton Houee, § Hastings, engaged their attention by wonderiul song and 
tion and allegro for string orchestra, op. 47. The program Frank Arnold's pupils’ concert, Bechstein Hall, 8 ew two of their best men before they had a chance to set 
will also comprise the “Enigma” variations, “Cockaigne” Aldo Antonietti’s violin recital, Aeolian Hall, § ipon him. In the original poer é killed, but in the 
overture, and concert overture, “In the South.” Ada > W- Alfred Moyle’s vi " : 7 Steinway Fall, 8:3 adaptation he returns happily to the fair ladye who from a 
SD 
: . ae >: ner . 4 to} +} } } 
Crossley will sing the “Sea Pictures This evening the Fenny Devies’ orchestral concert, Queea’s Hell, 6 wer had watched with loving eyes as he rode forth on his 
Royal Choral »ociety will give a periormance otf “The Frederick Fairbanks’ first piano recital, Be st H 8:3 laring exploit 
Apostles,” under the direction of Sir Frederick Bridge Julia Higgins’ piano recital, Acolian Ha 8 he text is the most nimportant part of the work, but 
Phe soloists include Agnes Nicholls, Edna Thornton, Wil WEDNESDA} t is glorified by the 1 Strauss follows the folksong 
" ; y - . The London Symphony Orchestra, Queer Ha : . 
iam Green, David Davies, Kennerley Rumford and An Matinee ballad concert, St. George's Ha style in his thematic materia nd treats it in elemental 
drew Black. Royal Choral Society, “The Apostles,” Royal A Hall, 8 11 nt style lhe lite, the action, the stirring 
<< & Wessely tring Quartet, Bechstein Ha 8:3 maxc tl c ricn orchestr ition, ind tin contr punt : 
, 4 ) 
Nowadays Oscar Beringer seldom appears on the concert - THURS! ~ movement—all are eminently characteristic of the greatest 
. ° "‘lunket Greene's third vocal recital \eohan Ha 
platform. The distinguished pianist and teacher will, how Frencesse Deracs’s puplie’ recital, Guildhall S * Mesle. « nposer of our day lhe orchestral description of the 
ever, take part in the Wesseley String Quartet’s concert Orchestral concert (Patrons’ Fund), Royal College of Music, 7:3 ttle of Hastings another “Heldenleben” in miniature 
at Bechstein Hall this evening, when he will join the string FRIDAY The work was received with tremendous enthusiasm 
players in Schumann's piano quintet. Dvorak’s string "se Hein en Howard Jones’ vocal and piano recital, St. 4, pite the unordered singing of the chorus and the strag 
‘ . , : , " eeorge s au, 3 : . . 
quartet in F major, op. 96, based upon negro melodies will The Grimson String Quartet, Bechstein Hall, 8:1¢ gling playing of the orchestra, apparently due to lack of 
also be heard SATURDAY ithority and confidence on the part of the leader. But mn 
ese & Symphony concert, Queen's Hall, 3 amount of bungling could hamper the might of the stirring 
. Barns-Phillips chamber concert, Bechstein Ha " 
sage ave ’ . musi 
Sousa and M. Messager have both written to protest pp 1.ich Phitharmonic Society, “The Redemption.” Crystal Palac. sant 
against the musical piracy which is so incomprehensibly 7:30 Che concert closed with a lugubri periormance ol 
allowed to flourish in London. After everything that has 1a : Dvorak’s monotonous “Stabat Mater 
been said on the subject it is really extraordinary that s Broad Street Conservatory Recital. Che soloists who gained the warmest plaudits of the 
great a scandal should be permitted to continue Sousa PUPILS’ recital was given by the Broad Street Con evening were Lillian Blauvelt, w ng with extraord 
considers that “the national honor and pride demand A ervatory of Music, 1220-1331 South Broad street. iry abandon and eff Herbs Witherspoon, whose 
immediate steps be taken to fulfill the treaty obligations of Philadelphia, of which Gilbert R. Coombs is director basso voice rang out w sp lid sonority d conviction, 
this country in the matter of international copyright.” M. Wednesday evening, March 15. Piano and violin numbers ™ 1 Madame Kirkby Lum orrowed from the Savag 
Messager, having found that pirated editions of songs from were performed by Emily Lorenz, Annie O'Hara, Mami Parsifal” company), inger who |} long ago proved 
his opera “Véronique” are being sold in the streets, thus Flanagan, Louis Scheel, Alfred Lowe, Harriet Hibberd er mettle here ; ontralto of beautiful voice and rare 
expresses himself: “The fullest protection is given to Eng Edna Hurst, Clara Reeve, Joseph Hearn, Helen Price nusical understanding 
lish composers in France, and I am sure His Majesty's Edna Gottwals, Mabel Pusey, Earle Beatty. Clara Fetter 


Government have only to recognize this fact to appreciate 
the grave international consequences of this open theft of 
our property.” 


| concert under the Patrons’ Fund, founded 


rhe orchestra! 
by S. Ernest Palmer, will take place at the Royal College 
of Music on Thursday evening next. The program will b« 
devoted to works by young English composers, and will 
include the following: Suite, by H. Balfour-Gardiner ; con 
certstiick, by B. J. Dale; songs for baritone and orchestra, 
by G. Palmer; fantasia for violin and orchestra, by T. F 


Dunhill; and suite, by W. H _Bell 





ALEXANDER LAMBER 


Masicale at a Claggical School. 


lik department of music of Mrs. Scovill Classical 
School for Girls at the upper end of Fifth avenue is 


and Je ssie Goff 


Dante Alighieri Society Benefit. 


A N orchestral concert was given in the Carnegie Lyceur nder the direction of Albert Mildenberg, the pianist and 
last evening (Tuesday) for the benefit of the Dant« mposer At the t musicale a thoroughly enjoyabk 

Alighieri Society Salvatore Cardillo directed the orche program was presente It gainst the rules to mentior 

tral numbers—Cherubini’s concert overture, the larghett the names of those w ippeared, a sensible and just regu 

from Beethoven's second symphony, a symy t poem by von lhere ul however, be no objection t naking 

Cardillo, the overture t iryanthe,” the Boccherini men personal comment on the ar c pertormance of a num 

i } | ‘ B ‘ , tistic perf 
uet and a lyric scene for soprano and tenor by Cardilk er of highly talented young ladi from South and 
. ; ‘A . , , 
[he singers were Caterina Morreale, soprano, and Alfred West \ piano concerto w plendidly performed by one 
Bosi, tenor ot them 


78 East Sist Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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NEW YORK. 


Che Golden Treasury of Piano Music 


A COLLECTION OF PIECES WRITTEN FOR THE 
VIRGINAL, SPINET, HARPSICHORD AND CLAVICHORD 


By Composers of the Six teenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Edited by LOUIS OESTERLE. 


Twe volumes, cloth, each 61.50 net. 
Ten more volumes ip preparation. 








The first volume contains pieces by Byrde, Bull, Gibbons, Blow 
and Purcell, Frescobaldi, Rossi, Pasquini, Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Froberger. Kerll, Buxtehude, Pasche!bel, K uhnau, Dumont, d' Ang!ie- 
bert, Chambonniéres, Louis Couperin, Lully and Loeillet 


The second by Couperin and Rameau, Murschhauser, Mattheson 
and Muffat, and Domenico Scariatti 


Fimerican 
Musical 
Directory 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Publisher, 
459 St. James Ballding, New York. 
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Management 


nowae 50) H NSON, HENRY WOLFSOHN. 181 East 17th Street. 
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Telephone: 7T06L. Bedford. 


HELEN yecareyurune~ 


IN AMPDRICA from 1Gth Nowember. 19065, 
AFTER AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND TOUR, 


Mr. Watkin Mills’ Great English Quartette. 


ORATORIOS AND MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM 


Miss EDITH KIRKWOOD, Soprano. Ne a A mp tee 
Miss GERTRUDE LONSDALE, Contralto. “The Persian Garden” end “ Daisy Chain.’ 
Mr. HAROLD WILDE, Tenor. 
Mr. WATKIN MILLS, Basso. 
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écé 4 OODLAND,” the latest comic opera 
effort of Messrs. Pixley and Luders, 
with its merry bevy of human song 
birds and sylvan scenes, gave a pic- 
torial taste of ideal spring to Har- 
lemites in their little opera house last week, and is carrying 
on the good work now in Newark. The cast is almost the 
same that appeared downtown several months ago. At 
any rate, the various larks, canaries, nightingales and 
mocking birds twitter, warble or chirp out solos, duets and 
choruses with equal gusto of Broadway days. 

Margaret Sayre sings “The Tale of a Turtledove” in 
sweet and inimitable style, and Grace Walsh as the canary 
charms al! with her “Message of Spring” song. Helen Hale 
has some fetching top notes to aid her negro melody, while 
Emma Carus scores in the contralto extreme in her song 
“Society,” in which she imitates the intonation of the late 
Dan Daly. Ida Brooks Hunt and Louise Tozier are also 
prominent among the most noteworthy vocalists. 


The chorus sings remarkably well despite its recent 
Southern tour with its knockabout and one night standite’s 
experiences. The production is staged most artistically, 
and even without its catchy music the operetta would make 
a hit from a spectacular standpoint. 

Staniey H. Forde, Frank Doane, Charles Dow Clark, 
Harry Bulger, Charles W. Meyers, Douglas Ruthven, 
Harry Pyke, Ida Mulle, Lucile Nelson, Mattie Nichols, 
Eva Francis, Lomda Hilliard and John Doanhue are the 
other principals. 

In this work the author and composer succeeded in their 
attempt to get away from the beaten path of ordinary mu- 
sical productions, and have furnished a piece that is to be 
commended for its novel treatment and tinkling melodies 
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“While it is not generally known, still I am the original 
producer of a George Ade play,” said Harry Bulger, the 
comedian of “Woodland,” at the Lambs’ Club the other 
day. “It was 'way back in—well, never mind what year, 
for your Uncle Dudley isn't telling his age or how long 
he’s been in the game—but it was shortly after J. Sherrie 
Matthews and I started our partnership. Mr. Ade was 
then a reporter on a Chicago paper and had written during 
his spare moments a comedy he called ‘The Night of the 
Fourth. I thought then, and still think, that the effort 
had all the germs of success, but when Matthews and I 
brought it out at the Olympia in New York it was an awful 
frost. Ade has turned out some wonders since then, “The 
College Widow’ and ‘The County Chairman’ being enough 
for one man to accomplish, to say nothing of the half dozen 
musical pieces besides. I can always bring a look of dis- 
may to Ade’s face, even to this day, when I threaten to dig 


down in my trunk and resurrect the MS. of ‘The Night of 
the Fourth.’” 
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As this season of comic opera advances toward the sere 
and yellow leaf “first nights” are few and far between, 
while the few current local musical productions continue 
on the even tenor of their way. Earlier announcements 
that New York would see “Miss Bob White,” “The Stroll- 
ers,” “Earl and the Girl,” “The Filibuster” and perhaps 
several other comic operas this spring have not been made 
good so far. The first mentioned, which was written by a 
Gothamite, has persistently evaded this city for at least two 
years, during which time, it is said, Mr. Spencer has re 
written the principal parts so often that it is like an entirciy 
new “Miss Bob White.” It is believed to be his intention 
of so rejuvenating and improving it throughout that New 
York will find it “the ideal American comic opera.” 
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Adrienne Augarde, “The Duchess of Dantzic’s” Renee, 
is now out of the cast at Daly’s. She has been recalled to 
London, where she will take one of the leading parts in 
George Edwardes’ production of “The Little Darlings.” 
Lillian Digges, another London singer, has come over 
to take her place. 


Ct 


“Fantana,” with Jefferson de Angelis and Katie Barry, at 
the Lyric, having passed its seventieth performance ; Fritzi 
Scheff in “Boccaccio” at the Broadway, “It Happened in 
Nordland” at Lew Field's Theatre, “Buster Brown” at the 
Majestic, and Weber's All Star Stock Company at Weber's 
Music Hall are the other concoctions of music and mirth 
on the local boards. 
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Walter Lawrence, of “The Sultan of Sulu,” is proud of 
his ability as an essayist. The other day he was approached 
for an expression of opinion on music, and, preferring to 
write his own interview, submitted the following: “Music 
was first invented by Tubal Cain, Esq., and further devel- 
oped by Orpheus, Mozart and Creatore. In boyhood my 
own musical talents seemed to point to the jew’s harp, 
which, however, occasioned my friends and relatives to 
point sternly to the back door; and hence it comes that my 
name finds no place on the placards outside the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, and our toiling millions are deprived of 
an innocent pleasure. 

“Coleridge tells, it will be remembered, how ‘the wedding 
guest he smote his breast, for he heard the loud bassoon.’ 
I can quite enter into the guest's feelings, for I once lived 
next door to a man who was learning to play the bassoon 
I used to lie awake at night smiting my breast and devising 
revenge. I bought a history of the Spanish inquisition to 
give me tips on the recondite subject of torture, and 
chuckled to think what a good headline the forthcoming 
event would furnish to the evening papers: ‘Musician Mys- 
teriously Lost,’ or ‘Trombone Terribly Tortured.’” 
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Pauline Frederick, who sings the part of the secretary of 
the American Embassy to Nordland in “It Happened in 
Nordland” at Lew Field's Theatre, is one of the many 
young concert singers who have gone into comic opera 
this season more for the artistic career than bare necessity. 


Miss Frederick's fine voice and method show the results 


of proper voice placing by her former Boston teacher and 
her two years of study abroad. 
ee €& 

Frank Daniels is rehearsing the new comic opera “Ser- 
geant Brue” in the Knickerbocker Theatre. Clara Belle 
Jerome will have a leading part. Other principals will be 
Anna Fitzhugh, Blanche Ring, Sallie Fisher, Ida Gabrielle, 
Gilbert Clayton, Alfred Hickman, Fred Thorne, Nace Bon 
ville, David Bennett, Laurence Wheat, Leavitt James and 


J. G. Reany. 


() 
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Silvio Hein, the leader of the orchestra traveling with 
“Babes in Toyland,” has gone in seriously for the study of 
the piano. Some of Mr. Hein’s friends have informed him 
that he looks much like Paderewski, and now he is disguis- 
ing himself as a Polish pianist and is trying to forget that 
he is a New Yorker. He practices on the piano three hours 


daily, even if he is obliged to play in the baggage car dur 


ing a long journey 


a €& 
Clara Pitt, of the “It Happened in Nordland” company, 
is the daughter of a former mayor of Chattanooga, Tenn 


Every time she says “yes” or “no” in her lines so broad is 
her Southern accent you can almost hear the bands playing 
“Dixie.” Frank O'Neill, of the same company, is an Eng 
lishman, and when he speaks you can shut your eyes and 


imagine you hear the buses rumbling along the Strand 








Augusta Zuckermann Recital. 

UGUSTA ZUCKERMANN, one of the most gifted of 
A the brilliant band of young pianists turned out by 
Alexander Lambert, gave a recital at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Wednesday evening, March 15, before a fairly large aud 
extremely enthusiastic audience. 

The enthusiasm was well bestowed, for Miss Zuckermann 
revealed herself as a player of unusual musical feeling and 
rare technical attainment. Her warm temperament serves 
as an ample safeguard against mere scholasticism—the he- 
setting sin of much modern piano playing—and, on the 
other hand, the example and cool counsel of Mentor Lam- 
bert enable Miss Zuckermann to marshal her emotional 
forces effectively and to direct them along legitimate and 
dignified lines. It was a delightful novelty to find such 
artistic balance and control in one so young. Miss Zuck 
ermann may justly be called an artist. Of the purely pian 
istic virtues, she possesses reliable and facile technic, an 
incisive and sonorous attack, and a large tone of smooth 
quality. Miss Zuckermann’s program contained representa 
tive numbers by Scarlatti, Bach, Brahms, Tausig, Raff, 
Chopin, Moszkowski and MacDowell, and it would be diff 
cult to say in which one of the pieces she was better than 
in the rest Encores and recalls in flattering plenitude 
rewarded the player 

Eda Aberle contributed several songs to the program, 


ivation 


sung with taste, sympathy and excellent vocalizati 








Witherspoon's Plans. 

ERBERT WITHERSPOON will give his song 

cital in London, England, the latter part of June, 
under the management of M. Vert. 

Mr. Witherspoon, accompanied by his wife, will 

Europe as soon as he closes his season in this country. 

This artist has already booked many important engage 


sail for 


ments for the season of 1905-6, “The Messiah,” with the 
th 


Chicago Apollo Club, December 24 and 25, heading the 
list 











Dunning Spstem 
Tmproved Music Study for Beginners 


The musical education of the child has never absorbed the 
attention of the people as at the present time. 

The DUNNING SYSTEM is founded on the truest psycho- 
logical and musical principles upon which a musical education 
can be built 

For deatriptive booklet and folder containing letters of 
indorsement from the most prominent musicians of the 
country, address 


Carrie 1. Dunning, 
225 Migbland Ave., Buffalo, HR. p. 


Dresden socmaneh, Nov. 14, 1904; Chicago. Jan. 6, '05; 
Raltimore, Feb, 29, ‘05; New York, April 6, '05; 
Buffalo, July 12 and Aug. 80, "065. 
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VOIGT 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Inetruction 
STUDIO, 

338 WEST 56th STREET, 

NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 4391R Columbus. 








The Mercantile and Financial Times (N, Y.) of Feb. 11, ’05, says: 
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Send for Catalogue. 


“THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


offers an exceptional 
opportunity to Organists 
who desire to receive 
a thorough training in 
methods that have never 


a superior.” 


34 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK, 
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DENVER. 


crowded to hear Mr. Cunningham, who charmed his audi 


sida ati —_ 
ence 
“Cozy CORNER SOUTH WASHINGTON AND) es = 
EVANS AVENUES _ 
IENVER l March 190s. } | ' 
3 DEXVER, Co = we She rhe fifth Symphony concert was given last Friday and 
NE of the most notable ical events of this the final one is to occur April 7. Tschaikowsky’s beautiful 





season was the fourth oratorio concert fifth symphony was the principal namber Friday 





of Trinity Choir, given Thursday evening last, Cte 

when Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was rendered by Marcella Powell, soprano, of Denver, whose br , 
‘ , bi pees CONSISTING } eS ver 200 of the best \ <Ay work soloist with the Symphony Orchestra was th« 
from all the church choirs of the city, directed by Prof f last season, repeated her triumph at the fifth concert 
Wilberforce J. Whiteman when she was not only most heartily encored but repeatedly 


, 
The soloists were all admirable in their various parts Ned , , habl 
: cach recalled. She will probably be heard in opera next seasor 
; j 


Claude A. Cunningham, of New York, was Elijah, and d , , Senne Bis 





: : j : and will be very greatly missed in Denver gnor Ra 
is interpretation of the title role was superb. Martha ale Cavallo hes a ged an exceedingly fine program 
Miner Richards, also of New York, th ugh tormerly wr the nal concert of the second season, Apri 7, a | 
Denver girl, was splendid, too, in the soprano parts. Mrs. pyorence | \ussig, a musician prominently identified wit! 
a a ‘Whee * J the director, sang the contraito solos the musical life and interests of Denver, will be the pianc 
lightfully. As Obadiah and as Ahab Frank H. Ormsby, st Feawe T. McKwocn1 
of Denver, distinguished himself and was very cordially tial 





lavded for his brilliant work. Mr. Ormsby is the head 





of the vocal department of the College of Music, University 
] 





of Denver Frederick Richter Wright Russian Government having given its consen 
and M Greta Rost at the pia cal ere W saw olan iment to the met 
singers rted by an orchestra édéric Choy s hoped that the mus ving 
Wi nd Bonne C. Davis s f America will contribute largely t © worthy a 
Lift TI € Eves, very swe y and ] lerewskl during his present t r ot this 
peat it s hopeiul of raising a nsiderable fund for tl 
<= ce u | ul nd iS GCVIs t pian whereby 
A pleasant event of last week was the concert, or public e€ expects to get many contributions, and at the same 
rehearsal, of the Boulevard Orchestra, which was the time to give something in return for them. In past years 
twentieth since its organization. The three principal num he has never refused a request ior an autograph, and 
bers were Brahms’ second “Hungarian Dance,” Neil during each of his previous tours he has sent out thou 
Moret’s “Arrival of the Gecks” and Tobain’s “Nail s of thes This year he selling his autograph and 





i 
George H. Harvey, Jr., son of the former conductor, d 


ning all the proceeds over t he nd 
rected the orchestral numbers and also played a ‘cello solo, It believed—and experience seems to show that the 
Schubert's “Melancolie,” for which he was recalled. Mrs belief is well founded—that those who w Paderewski's 


J. Hi. Ohling, mezzo soprano, was the vocalist, and met autograph will willingly pay the trifling sum he is asking 


with hearty appreciation ior it when they know that by doing so they are « 
eS € ributing something to the memory of the man who did 
At a recent musicale given for the organ fund of St nore to pi pular ze the piano than all the other composers 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, Lohr’s song cycle, “The Little combined. Paderewski w 1 give his autograph for $1, and 
Sunbonnet,” was sung by Madame Mayo-Rhodes, Miss $2 he will add some bars of music, Requests for aut 


Roe witonh, Charles Brown and W. D. Russell, David 


McK. Wi 


graphs sent his management will be forwarded t 


lams accompanying owaee j ately 
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What with a permanent Symphony Orchestra of forty Corinne Rider Kelsey in Oratorio. 


capable musicians, two World's Fair prize winning choirs, ORINNE RIDER KELSEY was the soprano soloist 
} nest facie “lust horus of ladies voices ‘ aoe ; £7 _ 
the Tuesday Musical Club chor f ladies voices, and te in the performance of “The Creation,” at Derhy 


voll of forty men, as well as inity Choir, a large : ae : 
M lo Cl , b of y “ —s as Trinity “ ABS —Conn., under the direction of Horatio Parker. The other 
muy » o sO101s ) abit and numerous collewes, scnools . . . - 

at OF SOE ahr oe a soloists were lon Jackson and Ericsson Bushnell [he 


! ’ - les 
and teachers of music, Denver is making rapid progress , , 
; ‘ ke : St Prog Derby Sentinel referred as follows to Mrs. Kelsey's sing 


ong musica nes ee 
. rt 
= = Mrs. Kelsey has @ rare soprano voice f re quality th 
Before Claude Cunningham left for Salt Lake City to fill ough cultivatior It is full and flexible ar she ang with su 
. , fee y and xpres nm that b nm ime t f ' The ease 
an engagement with the Symphony Orchestra there he a ne , at as 
: . , . ‘ - “ whi she sang the high and sustained passages w “ « 
gave a recital at Boulder, Col, the Friday Musical Club, , in eaty Mid thn aeilienen caasien hae aninclentt but I 
Marvie Jefferson president, having engaged him for their Parker gave her public recog: n of her acceptable work 





vers JOSEFFY. 


annual artist recital. The First Presbyterian Church was 





KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas ( ¥, March 17, 10 
Hil Kansas City ( ral Club, Glenn Woods conduct 
h has thirty choir singers as its members, 
gave its sate concert in the Casino recently lhe 
program had considerable novelty in it and an attractive 
rangement of solos and part songs Laura Reed, vio 


Dorothy Lyle, soprar and Mrs, Wright E. Mor 


& i 
M e F. Lucas gav [ at the Athenaeum 
T Ss aA week ig she WwW y M Boteler 
und Ruth Williamsor These pupils took part: Olive 
McDonald Grace Morar Jessic Dunkerley Edith 


McDonald, Omeya Greene Mildred Rummel Helen 
Forney, Dorothy Sexton, Gereiva Dancy, Lewis Hunt, 


1 Lucas, Mabel Hol way, Uract W oodingt mm, Hazel 





Sieverling, Ruth Woodingtor 

A rator by neg es I lseaux f Lon 
1 was giver K ght. Madame 

cas, a sopra W the pr pal s st Bledseaux is 
| itive of Hay He received | educatiot n England 

a Britis ul His " ed “The Re 
lemptior It ha t been pul ed 
eS & 

An interesting recital was given by pupils of Mrs. J 
PF. Liver ust Friday evening he pupils who took part 
were Mary Banfield, Lu le Banfield Margaret McGuire, 
| i> Wal 


Blanche Behan, Clara Behan, Helen McGrath, Aileen M« 


Marguerite O'Con 


Sadie Close, Aileen Liver Daisy McLevy, Ignatia 

McDonald, Nellie McLevy, Stanley Wheeler, Walter John 
n, Harry Lewi nd Arnold Live 
eS & 

he fifth of the s« f recita y pup { Ed 
ward Kreiser was given in the stud ust Tuesday night 
Fern Bailey played Meyer-Heln I's nocturne in G flat 
and the “Valse Arabesque” of Lach Mrs. Jess Orear Ad 
am played three number by Chaminade Pierrette, 
Louis Bois” and “LD Creole und Musa Witzk 
en the D minor suite by d' Albert and the ballad »p. 24 

y Grieg. Dudley | ! ng several 1 
fo — 

Forgive Me, Claire is the title of a pretty ng com 
posed by Ada Collier Templeton, of this city. Mrs. Tem 
pleton has composed about fifty song 
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A musicale was given at the home of Mrs. M. F. Sim 
mons, 216 Garfield avenue, last Tuesday afternoot Th 
voca t were Carrie rarw Voorhees Mr lames R 
Noland, Mrs. N. K. Reyr, Celia Traber, Elva Crosby, Ger 
trude Graham, Pearl ¢ k. K. Chale F rederich 
L. Wa " the pianists w ( e Fryer 1 Maybel 
Burrows and Joseph L. | t Bertha S tte and 


Address Letter Box 38, 
NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





ZUDIE HARRI 


<a CONCERT PIANIST. 


Season 1904-5—in America. 
Address care of The Musical Courler. 
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aseph Bacinstein Regneas 


BASSO, 
STADT THEATER, NURNBERG, GERMANY. 
In America April, May and June, 1905. 


PARTICULARS 
To STADT THEATER, NURNBERG, 
Or WM. FISHER, 61 East 64th Street, New York, N. Y 


HIGHEST HONORS AWARDED 


FRIEDRIGH vioiins 
GRAND PRIZE 


Approved by the Superior Jury 


at the ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. 


For Catalogues, ete, write 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


360 Feurth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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226 West Utica Srazer, 
Burrato, March 17, 1905. f 

SAYE will give a * violin recital April 2 at the 

new Park Theatre. This new edifice is a model 

of luxury, comfort and safety, regarded as ab- 

solutely fireproof. A half million dollars have 

been expended on its construction. There are 

no pillars to obstruct one’s view of the stage. 
The seating capacity is 2,500; the chairs are arranged in 
tiers. Six luxurious private boxes on either side of the 
stage; handsome dressing rooms. The house is lighted 
by 5,000 incandescent lamps. Should a fire occur on the 
stage it could not reach the house. An asbestos curtain 
would drop at once into a slot in the stage and sink be- 
neath brick walls, thus making a fireproof barrier. Much 
expanded metal has been used; a great deal beneath the 
concrete flooring. The galleries are upheld by iron girders. 
The staircases are marble with brass balustrades. The 
theatre is under the management of the Shea Amusement 
Company, of Buffalo. Mr. Shea is a courteous man who 
provides the best talent available. The popularity of his 
Garden Theatre, on Pearl street, proves that this also will 
be a success. The theatre was filled at the Wednesday 
matinee by an audience well pleased with the fine produc- 
tion of “Virginius” by the Farnum Stock Company, pretty 
Miss Haswell as Virginia. The incidental music of an 
orchestra under the leadership of Henry Marcus was ex- 
cellent. 
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“Parsifal” will be presented at the Star Theatre during 
the last three days of Lent by Savage’s Opera Company. 

= & 

The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church has a fine 
chorus choir under the direction of George B. Carter, for- 
merly of Olean. He is still director of the Olean Choral 
Society. On Tuesday he gave a concert in that city, pre- 
senting “Gallia” and Barnby’s “Rebeckah.” One of the 
soloists was Fiorice Chase, the solo soprano of the Lafay- 
ette Presbyterian Church. 

ce & 

Otto Dupernell will give a violin recital, assisted by his 
pupil, Marie Davis, pianist, at the Lafayette High School 
on the morning of March 22. Among the selections to be 
given by Mr. Dupernell will be the “Devil's Trill,” Tartini. 

eS & 

The popularity of Perey G. Lapey is attested by his fre- 
quent engagement to sing out of town. Tuesday night his 
beautiful voice and artistic interpretation of some of the 
songs made famous by Bispham were much enjoyed. Mr. 
Lapey is a member of the choir of the Church of Our 
Father, of which Mary M. Howard is leader and organist 
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George Bagnall gave a recital last week at his “piano 
school.” The young performers were the Misses Dusch 
erer, Adamy, Bare, Vine, Brush, Pomeranz, Sumner, 
Becker, Wilder, Schwab, and Messrs. Jazow, Riess and 


Bauldauf. The composers considered were Mozart, Schu- 

mann, MacDowell, Hofmann, Chaminade, Czibulka and 

Moszkowski. A Spanish dance for two pianos was played 

by Mr. Bagnall and Laura Barton, and a Mendelssohn 

number by Ethel Barnhart, her teacher playing the or- 

chestral parts. He also interpreted a tarantelle of Liszt. 
ts 

The recent death of Carl Adam, a musician of rare at 
tainments, is a distinct loss to Buffalo. While living in 
Dresden in 1845 he took part as a volunteer at the Royal 
Opera in the first production of “Tannhauser.” Wagner 
directed. [Fifty years after his participation as a singer 
Mr. Adam, revisiting Dresden, heard the same opera sung. 
He was an ardent believer from the first in Wagner's 
genius. Mr. Adam lived in Buffalo many years. At one 
time he was president of the Liedertafel Society. He also 
organized the Buffalo Choral Union, which later on pre- 
sented Schiller’s “Lay of the Bell,” the oratorios of “The 
Creation,” “The Messiah” and “Elijah.” 

== & 

Mrs. Harry House Griffin, contralto, has been engaged 
to sing in the First Congregational Church. Ada 
Gates has resigned; also Eleanor Holman. Mrs. L. D. 
Minehan may leave the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church 
choir. 

st €& 

A growing appreciation of the best music is noticeable 
this season by the increased attendance at all concerts, and 
by the character of the music interpreted. We have had 
the Grenadier Guards, the Pittsburg Orchestra, the Olive 
Mead Quartet, d’Albert, Hofmann, Paderewski, Ysaye, 
Kreisler, Campanari, the Carbone sisters, Janet Spencer, 
the Orpheus, Saengerbund and Guido Chorus concerts; the 
Sicard-Brazzi lecture-recitals, Mrs. Choate’s “Cycle of the 
Ring” interpretations, the oratorio of “The Messiah,” by 
the choir of the Delaware Baptist Church; besides selec- 
tions from “Elijah,” “Abraham,” the “Prodigal Son,” sung 
in different churches, Madame Schumann-Heink in “Love's 
Lottery” last week. Ysaye will give another violin recital 
here in April. It is rumored that “Parsifal” is to be pre- 
sented here next month by the English Savage Opera 
Company. 

The intelligent attitude of the listeners, their growing 
reverence for and comprehension of classical music is a 
hopeful sign. 

Since the Pan-American Exposition wealth has flowed 
into the city, which is growing very rapidly. The spirit 
of commercialism should not dominate our citizens. Let 
us seck to emulate Pittsburg. So great is its love for 
music as a beneficent, educational element of rest that 
tired workmen with their dinner pails in their hands may 
be seen waiting in line with wealthy men to purchase their 
tickets for some musical attraction worthy of the name. 

“Vircinia Keene. 








Miss Akers’ Song Recital. 
ALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, soprano, gives a 
recital at Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday afternoon, April 
11, with Isadore Luckstone at the piano. 





THE WEEK IN NEW YORK. 
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Wednesday evening, March 15—Augusta Zuckerman’s 
(piano) recital, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, March 15—German Women’s Aid 
Society concert, Anton Hekking, Hans Schroeder and 
Rosalba Beecher, soloists, Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall. 

Thursday afternoon, March 16—Dr. Howard Duffield, lec 
ture on “Hymnology,” Guilmant Organ School. 

Thursday evening, March 16—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concert, Fritz Kreisler soloist, Carnegie Hall 

Friday evening, March 17—-People’s Symphony concert, 
Olive Mead soloist, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, March 17—Lesley Weston, composition 
recital, American Institute of Applied Music 

Friday evening, March 17—Goodrich lecture-recital, “Na 
tional Music,” Elizabeth Russell, assisting violinist, 
80 St. Nicholas avenue. 

Friday evening, March 17—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concert, Madame Gadski soloist, Baptist Temple, 
Brooklyn. 

Saturday afternoon, March 18—Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra matinee, Ernest Schelling soloist, Carnegie Hall. 
Saturday evening, March 18—Birdice Blye piano recital, 

National Arts Club. 

Saturday evening, March 18—Ernst Bauer violin pupils’ 
concert, Knabe Hall! 

Monday afternoon, March 21—Mary Gregory Murray lec 
ture-recital, Association Hall, Brook- 
lyn. 

Monday evening, March 20—People’s Choral Union in 
Elijah,” with Madame Blauvelt, Janet Spencer, Glenn 
Hall and Herbert Witherspoon soloists. 

Tuesday afternoon, March 21—Francis Rogers, 
cital, Gerrit Smith studio. 

Tuesday evening, March 21—Philippe Coudert, song re- 
cital, Mendelssohn Hall 

Tuesday evening, March 21—Kneisel Quartet concert, Er- 
nest Schelling assisting pianist, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Concert in aid of the Dante 


“Interpretation,” 


song re 


Tuesday evening, March 21.- 
Alighieri Society, Carnegie Lyceum. 








Snow Sang for Charity. 


HE musicale arranged by Mrs. Alexander McIntosh 

for the benefit of the Post Graduate Hospital, March 

7, at the Waldorf-Astoria, was an interesting one, and a 

substantial sum was obtained. Charles Edwin Snow, bari 

tone, was secured at the last moment to take the pianist’s 

place and deserves praise. His fine baritone voice was 
much admired. _ 


Karr-Johnstone Joint Recital. 


RS. CATER-KARR, soprano, and Martina Johnstone 
violinist, announce a joint recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, April 8. 
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Hirens Vocal Studio. 


Third Bditiea (Teath Thousand) of 


46 ’* 
My VocalMethoda 
Now Ready. Price 12 Cents. 

In Preparation ; 

Twenty Lectures on Voice Culture and Vocal Pedagogy. 
Address: 305 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


MARGUERITE HALL, 


MEZZO CONTRA are. 














1425 Broadway, - YORK. 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Miss ‘la 3s Ts. 
zie Gordon, Mr. Julian Walker and Mr. Eugene Cowles. 


VICTOR HARRIS 


ope ty mene from the vatimente of one temae 


and Completion of Public Siagiag. 


ag? + agg Fee apne neem him are: Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, Mrs. Morris Black, 


Miss Feilding Roselle, Mrs. De Wolf Hopper. Mrs. 
Marian Ven Duyn, Mrs. Bertha Harmon Force, 





Telephone: 6120-88th, Studio: THE ALPINE, 55 West 330 St., New York City. 
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DRAMATIC Sak fant dence 
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AN AMERICAN PIANIST. 


suffered from stage fright, a condition natural for all sensi 
But when he reached the Schumann “Carna 


GERMAN WOMEN’S CHARITY CONCERT. 


a aa ao ae pe : Mapison Sguare Garven Concert Hatt, WebNESDAY 
LBERT VON DOENHOFF, who made his *™ he had his nerves under control and played through emeten Shen en 
- public début at Mendelssohn Hall a fortnight out with the mastery that encompasses all—technic, tome QO. cure 4, Zampa Herold 
ago, has a line of musical ancestors to thank quality, poise and interpretation The audience, a dis Orchestra 
for his gifts. His mother, Helen von Doen- ‘T8008 and Getmguished ene, rose at the perteruner aie ay + oie + 
hoff, was formerly one of the best contraltos and applauded without stint Che recognition of his Ee tenn Cag: Sacaed a 
on the operatic stage, and today is recognized talents were emphatic, prominent musicians leading in the ee aa 
as one of the most successful vocal instructors in the coun- ©¥@40®- a ewreece 
try. The son, Albert, was born in Louisville, Ky., and as During the six years of his studies under Joseffy, Mr. Liebeskindigung Kremees 
his entire education was received in the United States he YO" Doenhoff taught at the National Conservatory of Kol Nidrei Woe wie ' 
must be proclaimed an American pianist. What is more, Music. He will continue giving lessons there, likewise ¥ Anton Hekking - 
the Von Doenhoffs are proud of this distinction, pursuing his advanced studi s with Joseffy. Now a perma Ozean, du Ungeheuer (Oberon) Weber 
Albert von Doenhoff entered the College of Music in nent resident in New York, Mr. von Doenhoff proposes to Rosalba Beech 
Cincinnati as a small boy, and his first teacher was a pupil give a yearly recital, and this disposes of the rumors that ie th nee See attiipy aa os 
of Albino S. Gorno. After a good foundation in that ex he is going abroad The young artist says there is no need Nachtgruss, tenor s ame . 
cellent school of music, young Von Doenhoff came to New © 8°'"8 to Europe while there is a Joseffy to advise and August Granitza 
York in 1891 to become a pupil of Alexander Lambert guide him in molding a career a wae ee sa 
For five years Von Doenhoff studied with Lambert, making —— Ate sensdensievees Bact 
fine progress. Then followed two years of study with Sousa and the Pirates. Melodic ihomanet 
Xaver Scharwenka. In 1899 Joseffy was engaged as Von ° (From the London Chronicle.) Polonaise Jerol 
Doenhoff's instructor, and after six years with that mas on HAVE before me a pirated edition of my latest com Marsch aus Die Kénigin m oa. 
ter the young man resolved, with that master’s sanction, t position, which was printed and hawked about the “Orche pee 
give his first public recital. streets of London within a few days of the authorized pub ITH artists like Anton Hekking and Hane Schroedet 
Joseffy pupils have a deep reverence for the master. lication of this march, at a price at which my publishers emt eondustns ne Bicherd at , fos he “= 
Every word of advice from him is regarded as precious could not afford to print it.” This is the gist of acom- 4.525 and Julius Lorenz for the Aci vn. the aetna for he 
musical gospel to be obeyed to the letter. Thus when Von plaint sent to this office by our welcome guest, John Philip 4.0.6 of the German Women’s Societs . Aid of Wick wa 
Doenhoff planned his recital he put on his program the Sousa. To make the matter worse, he adds that this has Orphans and the Sick was sur < ct a las - oiiaaan 
works chosen and arranged by Joseffy. Joseffy programs been the case with all his compositions in Great Britain for ,),):1-. most concerts for charity not ol oe - “ “ o- vd 
are never of the conventional order, and his pvpils’ pro- several years past, notwithstanding the existence of the 5. i. aayanc srenrem.. There was sal rane , » My 
grams are also notable for departures from the beaten International Copyright Convention, which has proved Hekking’s ski t 1 and noble ‘cello pla cs tl - viene 
tracks. It may be Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and quite efficient for protective purposes in every other coun hare of appreciation for the beautif and nw shed = 
Liszt, as was the case with Von Doenhoff’s list, but the try. It is impossible to withhold sympathy from Mr. Sousa ng of the baritone, Hans Schroeder Mi ) Dooteet ie 
classification shows the varying styles of each composer. under the circumstances. But Parliament is sitting, and ang the aria oes Weber Ober a hes an = eshle 
As an illustration, Mr. von Doenhoff’s program is re- there is at least one honorable member who might take note ured voice. Mr. Ar 1 wielded } ro 2 ~ oo 
produced: of his particularly hard case oughly authoritative styl Mr. Lorenz was succes ful 4 
Sonata, of 3 Beethover = faa. ae ~* usual with his well trained inget \ word of pra = F 
ee a oe 1 “ mene Hyme Writer's Birthday due the club tenor August Granitza, for his syn pathetx 
Prelude, D minor, No. 24 Chopin UNDAY, March 26, is to be Fanny Crosby Day in Kremset Nachtgru Piano accompaniment 
Nocturne, G major, op. 27, No. 2 Chopin scores of churches of all denominations. The famous for Mr. Hekking and Mr. Schroeder were play with 
pga Pl Spans ” the Gnomes) * oe composer of hymns will be eighty-five years old on Friday sympathy and insight by Sigt d Her : nd Carl Schae 
Conntidtion, D Om euaies WED Liert March 24. She has composed, in all, some 8,000 hymns fer was the pianist for the il 
Rakocry Marche (Rhapsody No. 15) Liset among them “Rescue the Perishing,” “Safe in the Arms of The boxes were occupied by the e Germans of New 
During the early part of the evening Mr. von Doenhoff Jesus,” “Blessed Assurance,” and “Saved by Grace.” York and vicinity 
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BALTIMORE. 
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Batrimore, Md., March 15, 1905. 

HE namé of Miles Farrow is a household word in 
eM. larve circle at B : , 7 

a large circle at Baltimore. His excellent choir 

work in St. Paul’s and Christ Church, two of 

the most important churches in the city, is laud- 

able. [lis devotion, training, ability, courtesy 

and charm of manner do still more, and there are still 

other good qualities 

rhe work in St. Paul's is made conspicuous by the pres- 

ence there of several remarkable boy sopranos, whose fin- 

ished work, sacred and secular, would be a lesson to many 

Masters Veazie, Everton and Thorp are 

Others are Masters Holliday, Shadrick, 

Hughson, Craven, Fort, Melvin, Bicks, Hopper and Mar 

tenet. Counter tenors Anderson and Wilson are widely 

known, almost celebrated, also, and deservedly so. Of the 


2 prima donna 


three of these 


tenors are Messrs. G. Hodges, Beard, Scheuerman and 
Childs, and the bassos are Messrs. Nichols, Dietrich, Aus- 
tin, Brown, R. Hodges, Leeke and Lichleder. Mr. Farrow, 
who is Mus. Bac. in music, is tireless in choir work, 
which is now the chief burden of his musical activity. A 
regular school is conducted upon organized principles, con- 
taining libraries, dormitories, study rooms and the best of 
supervision. Many attribute the number of excellent so- 
prano voices in the choir to the training of Mr. Farrow. 
The choir at Christ Church, a mixed one, gives, in turn 
with St. Paul's, services of high class church literature in 
music 
fe € 

Clifton Davis is an active worker in Baltimore musical 
life, chiefly in studio work, well represented by singers 
throughout the city. Howard Robinson is tenor soloist at 
Christ Church, and is a young singer of worth. Edith 
Clark, contralto at the same place, is an earnest worker 
with a valuable voice. T. Boyd Spiller is one of the 
known baritones of Baltimore and soloist at Northminster 
Presbyterian Church. He was recently heard to advantage 
at an organ recital given by Belle Cole Sheflois at St. 
Mary's Church. Edith Stowe, a contralto, is also a mem 
ber of the Northminster choir. At the Cathedral Bettie 
Herzberg has been contralto for some seven years, having 
a voice of color and dramatic intensity. And there are 
others 

Opera is a strong feature of Mr. Davis’ studio work. 
Evenings are devoted to operatic rehearsals. “Trovatore” 
and “Carmen” were recently given before audiences. He 
also conducts a newly formed glee club of about forty 
voices at the Y. M. C. A., for which the future is promis- 
ing. “Enoch Arden,” with music by Richard Strauss, 
given in Washington by Sydney Lloyd Wrightson with the 
composer, was given a few weeks ago at the Davis studio 
by Edward Brigham, of New York. 


fw 


Lucien d’Odenhal, a thoroughbred French artist, born 
in Paris, and trained in the very best French school with 
and by the hest masters of the French capital, is a valuable 
and recognized leader, one of the pioneer leaders of good 
music in Baltimore, He pushes steadily onward, prosper- 
ous and active. Hlis name is spoken everywhere and al- 
ways in terms of praise. His pupils number up into the 
hundreds and are themselves to be found as leaders in val- 
uable ranks. Notre Dame, the Visitation, St. Timothy, 
and Mount de Sales are big schools where M. d’Odenhal 
teaches. His private class is enormous. His work is in- 
cessant, and with the power of the real Latin he. throws 


himse!f heart and soul into the advancement of each indi 
vidual student as if that were the only task of his life. 
It means a great thing to be a recognized French artist, 


with all that the word implies. And it means a great deal 

for a city to have one of them of the value of M. d’Odenhal 

in her midst. Nothing is more badly needed in the States 
than the style, school, accent, and proper presentation gen 
erally of French song and aria. People, not only from 

Baltimore, but Washington and other surrounding cities, 

should certainly take advantage of the great privilege of 

instruction in this line with M. d’Odenhal. And this is 
but one of his specialties. Temperament and its use, dra- 

matic and operatic style and voice production are to be di- 

rected here. 

Roberta Granville is a gifted pupil of this professor who 
is now engaged in opera in New York. She is a pro- 
nounced blonde, very young, a Baltimore girl, of exquisite 
high soprano voice resembling that of Nilsson, and is of 
high promise musically. Another having a voice more 
like Madame Eames, and but nineteen, has a lovely per 
sonality and abundant temperament. M. d’Odenhal is 
friend of big musicians and managers in both continents 
His knowledge is unusual. He names M. Giraudet, now in 
Boston, 2s one of his friends 

tf & 

A school that should be kept constantly before the pub- 

lic by all thinking people 1s the piano school at 118 North 
avenue, Baltimore, of which Susan Bray Dungan is di 
rector, and where the clavier is made a means to an end 
not an end in itself. Miss Dungan and all the people as 
sociated with her (the school is an incorporated institu 
tion) are firm believers in fundamentals in musical educa 
tion, in beginning at the beginning and proceeding logi 
cally. They all realize that finished mechanism is no 
more a bar to high interpretive possibility than the fin 
ished preparation of edged tools is a bar to the perfection 
of work to be done by them. Any who imagine that be 
cause the Virgil clavier training is made an aid to this 
finish the result must be mechanical should go to the 
school and hear some of the results produced there 
They should hear some of the short, bright, intelligent 
talks upon this subject given in the halls of the schoo! 
They should attend some of the charming studies of up 
to date literature, notably the literature presented at the 
Lyric, by visiting orchestras and artists of highest rank 
They should talk with some of the pupils who have be- 
come imbued with the spirit of the place, and who are 
even now able to show to their impatient parents that 
the only way to do anything successfully is to do it right 
Miss Dungan is slowly but patiently coaxing parents to 
come to these evening “flower gardens” of music, and to 
enter into the spirit of the work helpfully. Many intelli- 
gent parents and other visitors are coming to endorse 
the whole plan of work and to lend influence, cheer and 
aid to the admirable institution. If there is anything 
that THe Musicat Courter can do in accenting the ne- 
cessity for just such schools as that under Miss Dungan’s 
direction, and in spreading news of its work among 
other parents and friends, it is not only willing but anx- 
ious to do so. 

Study was made this week of the “Manfred” sonata, by 
Tschaikowsky, played by the Boston Symphony at the 
Lyric. It was a most prcfitable and extremely interest- 
ing evening. Monthly recitals are given. The location 
of the school in the very centre of Baltimore upon a clear, 
wide street like a park, with sunshine flooding the house, 
and with spirits like those of Miss Dungan and her asso- 
ciates in the place, is an ideal music nursery 

ce = 

The Volkman concerto in A minor for violoncello and or- 
chestra, with Rudolf Krasselt as soloist, and the ‘“‘Leo- 
nore” overture, No. 3 (played frequently in Washington by 
Reginald de Koven and the Washington Symphony) were 
other numbers upon the Symphony program. 


Hugh Jenkins, an influential Baltimore citizen who in- 
terests himself sufficiently in the oratorio society there 
to be its hard working secretary, lacks two big things 
in that connection—a hall in which to give the per- 
formance and an orchestra. The spirit toward the 
work is excellent; people attend, the workers are ear- 
nest, the chorus is good, the director first class 
With such sterling qualities settled, certainly Balti 
more should not be behind other cities and much 
smaller ones in the Union, in helping the work along 
where most needed Oratorio has been given there 
for two decades. It is a shame that this day two 
such complaints should be heard in discouraged accents 
“Elijah” has already been given this season. Haydn's 
“Seasons” is to be produced in April. Mr. Jenkins is 
devoted to music, a charming and cultured gentleman, 


and spares no effort to make the Oratorio a success 


Among influential Baltimore men who have helped and 
are constantly helping the cause of music in the Madison 
Temple Choir, under the direction of Dr. Merrill Hop 


kinson, are Samuel Frank, president of the board 


ol 
trustees, a most generous and powerful promoter of the 
admirable music there and one to whom all musician 
owe much. Henry Burgander, vice president; Solomon 
Preiss, Joseph Miller, treasurer; Messrs. Gutman, Strauss, 


Loewenstein, Rosenberg, are all men of broad, liberal 


culture, men of knowledge and heart, devoted to music 


and willing to aid its progress in the way lying nearest 
their choir. The music of a synagogue worship is a 
costly thing. In addition to the other expenses, there 
is the peculiar character of the music calling for stant 
copying of manuscripts, the binding and fu hing 
“sets” of books for use, meaning some $150 a mcimber 
The readiness of men who can to provide those materia 
wants in their organ loft should be appreciated 


ce = 


Many other interesting musical people of | 


a 


saitimore 
will be mentioned next week, space forbidding this. There 
is much music and much musical interest there 
J € 

Current and back numbers of THe Musicat Courier 
may be had or ordered at Gilbert Smith’s music hous 
210 North Charles street, at the Rennert and St. James 
fotels, and at the news-stands near the Northampton, 
North avenue.. The way to get such copies before the 
edition is sold out is to order them then and there at 
these places, instead of writing to Washington to say 
that they are not there. Managers of these places can 
procure any numbers desired through the news com 
pany of Baltimore, 318 West German street. So ask them 
Fannie EpGar THOMAS 


to do so. 


One of Baltimore's Celebrated Musicians. 
[BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. } 
HE name of Dr. Merrill Hopkinson is known, not 


only to Baltimore and Washington but the entire 


United States, as one of its most popular and drawing 
baritone singers. A book of press notices covers the en 
tire ground of Statehood, and also of expressions in re 
gard to vocal work done in the various cities, Nortl 
East, South and West. Any member of the audience at 


the tenth organ recital of the Peabody Institiute last 
week could have discovered some of the reasons for 
[he popularity was certainly evident t 


- 
Four recalls and encor 


this popularity 
those unable to fathom causes 
insisted upon broke the traditions of that conservative in 
stitution which numbers “no encores” among its laws 
There is certainly “something” about Dr. Hopkinson’s 
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As leading soprano soloist with Mr. DAMROSCH on the here mentioned 
DRAMATIC tour as “Kundry” in 89 “Parsifal” Concerts the following papers say 


SOPRANO of Madame Harmon : 
| . 


Pittsburg Dispatch—" Held audience spellbound " 
Toronto Globe—" Interpreted with great dramatic fervor.” 
St. Louis Westliche Post—*“ Created a profound sensaticn.” 
Milwaukee Sentine}—" Won individual! distinction.” 


HENRY WOLFSON, 131 East 17th Street, or 1205 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
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singing which “draws.” In Brown Memorial Church, SAENGER PUPILS IN 
where the doctor is director, his engagement was re CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


newed this week for the sixteenth year. In all that time, 


he has sung two solos a Sunday without exception save Fay ENRI GUEST SCOTT, descended from an ok 
ie 


family . . ’ 
during summer vacations. In the Madison Temple Choir Huguenot family, is a traveler, a scholar, an 













. gh! > la » . re 
which he directs also, his singing is a feature of the work athlete, and last, but by no means least, a singer 
done. In clubs, at social gatherings, festival service, sad His voice is a genuine basso of exceptional compass, rang 


ing from high F sharp to low D, deep and resonant, and 


or gay, the gifts of the genial baritone, who is good look- 
1] of a beautiful quality He sings the prologue from 


ing and delightful of manner as he is gifted musically, are 
“Pagliacci,” and “In Diesen Heilgen Hallen,” from “The 


in requisition 
Magic Flute,” equally well, which gives some idea of his 





This week he was brought to Washington to sing at 

one of the big colleges here, and to have a reception and hail . 
be initiated as member of the club. He is to sing | il 
| mnection with the 





on May 4 in Toronto, Canada, in « tion 
Choral Society there, under the direction of Mr. Torring 
ton. In Fond du Lac he will sing at the May festival ag “ib: 
with the Choral Society at the Cathedral School. And he 


will be singing and directing all the time in betweer 





“Why do the Heathen Rage” was the selection whi 
caused such a demonstration at the Peabody. It was 
perbly given. The organist was H. R. Thatcher T} 
doctor sang also “Repentance,” by Van de Water At 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Robert P. Kerr this sing 


recently gave selections from Sinding, Hollaender, Nevit 
Schubert, W oodiforde-Finden. Tours. Cowen and Pierne 


Appreciation for Falk. 


S Ms AT sterling accompanist and coach William J. Falk 
is busy Among his public appearances during the 


past month may be mentioned two song recitals for Mr 
Gogorza, a song recital for Mrs. Charles Lewis, a musica 
at the home of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, one at the hor 
Mrs. Hanan. a concert in Brooklyn in aid of the Long 
Island Hospital and three concerts n the series if 
Young Men's Hebrew Association. Following are a “ 
appreciations of Mr. Falk's work as a teacher of inter 


pretation: 





As I was et ely g led by I 1) I 
y you to thank t a 
r r thanks f 
c ‘i de Gogor 
Kr x re ® “ 
f y r t | ( Seys 
The performance (“Faust"’) was fine The papers a spoke 
nterpretation of the part My thanks “« for t = 
I have spoken ¢ ' ad feel eure thet te 
study with you als By the way. you gave 1 fine support at t Henri G. Scort 
concert the other day John Young 
ya t ti t il range tf y ‘ > 
I wis thank you aga f is vay ut niv recently profes nally \ . 
b ht Kr x 
a r nig hurch < r he held f{ r positions im eightes 
case Alice Merr ( ' 
“ 1 ire | e most prot 
nent in PI lelphia, old St. Stephen's, whose famou 
Sang Hallette Giiberte Songs. i cieneitn . Wand. on suthosits of Rack mu 
LAIRE EVANS sang Gilberté’s “There, Little Gi und teacher of Professor Wolk { Bethlehem fame, pre 
Don't Cry, “Nieht and ti dashing Spanisl nounced Mr Scott “the firest orator hac he had ever 
Serenade’ for her first number at Mrs. Benjamin Wood's eard Mr. Scott now | ls the solo position m the Cer 
delightful musicale last Monday evening, her second nut { Congregatiot Chur Brookiyn. wi he ed 
vr being a dainty song cycle, “Overheard im a Garder t pr ; o i npetition wit ene of New 
the poems by Oliver Herford, to which Mr. Gilberté ha fore t ger He espe yw dapte 
given most exquisite musical settings Miss Evans sang ratorio work, at } heer ‘ essf n that fic 
them in a char g la t er, witl ecomposer |! y he , . 
, 
¢ pial ‘ | } 





epee hsad HENRY Ww. SAVAGE’S | LARGEST AND oe PY eee COMPANY IN 


Bingeglish Grand Opera Co. 


SEAGOCH OF 1904-5 ONLY OPPORTUNITY IN AMERICA FOR AMBITIOUS YOUNG 
Inclading a complete tour of the United “tates and Canada, with . 
Opera Festivals in sixty-five cities. SINGERS WITH TALENT. 


Address, 144 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK OITY. 
CONTRALTO. 
u« SOVEREIGN, 22" 
» | 1709 Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 
FPIANIST. 
poets : Chicage Bureau-Agency of Music, 
Mme. BIRDICE BLYE === 
MRS. BABCOCE, Carnegic Hal!. 
HAMMOND, =2:2= 
WM. 6. FAIA 
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| SCHELLING 


First American Tournée Beginning February 24, 1905. 


PARTICULARS MAY SE HENRY L. MASON, 492 Boylston St., BOSTON. 












with Oscar Saenger for several yea We append a few 
of his notices 

Henri G. Scott, the bass was very ¢ | He sang $s recit 
tive work with ack te repose, and was specially ¢« Glad’y 
Would I Be Ex ring More might be said of Mr 
effect that he greatly strengthened the wi rf 


hem Leader 


Henri G. Scott interpreted the sic a to Pet 
others in a satisfactory manner P : a Ledger 
Mr. Scott sang his arias conscient sly, a knew we 


New York Tribune 


Basso Scott received a double share of a ef \W D 
the Nations Rage Philadelphia I 
It is invidious to make compar ns whe ll were F i 
Mr. Scott was capex y fine im severa f rts, 1 bly the air 
Why Do the Nations Rag« r ache ne 
The ominous prophecy of famine Mr. Scott (I red it 
impressive manner H is a werf ice a gave a & 
ted impersonatior t Pr . I 
Prophet's plaintive aria It Is Ex RB | 
pathos. —Englewood, N. J., Press 
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Tenor and Bass Wanted 


GeorceE SWEET 


The Renowned Beritoene, 


4889 FIFTH AVENUE, Near Forty-second St. NEW YORK 


Some of bis Pupils 


Georg Fergusson, Katherine Bloodgood, Carl Dufft, 
Shanna Cumming, Maude Lillian Berri, Florence Mulford 
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HOTEL DES CHATELAINS, 
184 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS, 
March 4, 1905. 


[Artists contemplating American engagements can secure valuable 
practical advice by consulting Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representa 
tive of Taz Musicar Counter.) 

HE music of the late César Franck still occupies 
much attention from the Paris public, two of 
that composer's larger works being performed 
last Sunday. 

At the concert of the Conservatoire, under 
the direction of Georges Marty, “Les Béati- 
tudes” of Franck, for solo voices, choruses and orchestra, 
held central position in the program, Haydn’s symphony in 

B flat opening the concert and Mozart's overture to “The 

Magic Flute” serving as closing number. 

as «& 

The other César Franck selection, the “Redemption,” a 
symphonic poem in ten parts, for solo voice, reciter, cho 
ruses and orchestra, was heard for the séventh time at the 
Colonne concerts, the complete program being as follows: 
Overture to the “Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz; first perform- 
ance of the second piano concerto by Ch. M. Widor, which 
Isidore Philipp, professor at the Conservatoire, executed in 
a very clean and clear manner; “Claire de Lune,” second 
“Le timbre d'argent” (“Le bonheur 
est chose légére”), Saint-Saéns, most agreeably sung by 
Jeanne Leclerc, and the violin part played by the concert- 
master, Firmin Touche; “Redemption,” César Franck, with 
Mme. Auguez de Montalant singing the part of the Arch 
angel and Renée du Minil (of the Comédie-Frangaise) as 
The orchestra and chorus numbered 250 ex 





audition, G. Fauré; 


the reciter 
ecutants 
ea & 
At the Lamoureux concert Chevillard opened the pro 
gram with Weber's overture “Freischiitz”; then was 
heard a symphony, entitled “Antar,” by Rimsky-Korsakow, 


to 
followed by “te Compagnon Errant,” songs for voice and 
orchestra, first audition, of Gustave Mahler; “Ma mignonne 
se Marie”; “Suis au jardin”; “Dex jolis yeux 
interpreted by Madame Faliero-Dalcroze; “Ma- 
poem, Liszt; two vocal selections by 
A. Rossi; air from the “Défi de 


descendu 
blens,” 
zeppa,”’ symphonic 
Madame Dalcroze, aria, M 
Pheebus et de Pan,” Bach; “Féte populaire,” extract from 
an orchestral suite by F. Le Borne, and played for the first 
time at these concerts 


a @& 
Last week’s concert of the Quatuor Parent (MM. Par- 


ent, Loiseau, Vieux and Fournier) at the Salle Aeolian 


had the assistance of Mme. Fournier de Nocé, vocal, and 
Mile. Marthe Dron, piano, in a most interesting program 
of more or less new music, including a trio for piano, vio 
lin and ‘cello (new), by Albert Roussel; “Chanson Triste” 
and “Invitation au Voyage,” by Henri Duparc; sonata for 
violin and piano (new), by Paul de Wailly; “Phydilé,” H. 
Dupaic; ending with a request performance of a (new) 
quartet for strings by Maurice Ravel 
es & 

Harold Bauer, at the Salle Erard last evening, gave his 
second and last piano recital. Both these recitals, like his 
earlier concert with orchestra, were most successful from 
every point of view. Full houses, enthusiastic audiences, 
excellent pianism and musicianly interpretations, bravos, 
numerous recalls and encores—such in brief is ‘the only 
record I have to make of Harold Bauer’s splendid and 
widely known qualities as one of the world’s great pianists 

ea €& 

The Joachim Quartet will give all the Beethoven string 
quartets at the Philharmonic concerts on the evenings of 
March 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18. 

eS & 


A “Beethoven Festival’ is announced 
Musicale, to take place at the Nouveau Théatre in the 
month of May next, under the direction of Felix Weingart 
The orchestra will be that of the Colonne concerts, 


by the Société 


ner. 

and the programs, as at present planned, are: 

First day, May 5 (evening)—First Symphony, C major; Second 
Symphony in D, Third Symphony (“Eroica’”’). 

Second day, May 7 (matinee)—Fourth Symphony; B flat; Concerto 
for violin and orchestra; Fifth Symphony, C minor. 

Third day, May 10 (evening)—Sixth Symphony (“Pastoral”); Con 
certo in G for piano and orchestra; Seventh Symphony in A. 

Fourth day, May 12 (evening)—Eighth Symphony, F major; Ninth 


Symphony, with choruses and solo voices 


At the Students’ Atelier Reunion of February 19 the pro 


gram included selections from Massenet, Godard, Bach, 
Handel, Schubert, Popper. Hollman, Saint-Saéns, C 
Franck, with M. Ollivier, ‘cello, and Minnie Tracey, so 


prano, as the interpreting artists. Miss Tracey pleased so 
well that she was obliged, in response to prolonged ap 
plause, to add an extra number 
The Rev. Mr. Beach's address was “Man the Measure 
of All Things.” 
eS & 
The reunion of February 26 offered a program contain 
ing Chopin, Allitsen, Marston, Gluck, Brahms, Mendels 
sohn, Fulweiler, Buck. Charles Clark, with his fine bari 


tone voice and excellent singing, delighted his hearers as 





usual. Jessie Fulweiler, the pianist, made a favorable im- an 
pression with her performance of the Chopin scherzo in tri 
B minor, a Gluck gavotte, and Brahms intermezzo, and an La 
etude de concert of her own. Pasteur Charles Wagner, pla 
who was the speaker on this occasion, addressed the audi tog 
ence, or congregation of students, on “Make Haste and th: 
Come Down.” go 
Se & diaz 
Gustin Wright, the American organist of Passy Church 
Paris, who has been playing the organ recently before Her 
Majesty the Queen of Roumania at Bucharest, then at 
Budapest, Hungary; later.with the Philharmonic Society Me 
of Warsaw, Poland, and who is at present concertizing in 2 
Russia, has been decorated by the Queen of Roumania and o- 
made a Chevalier de la Couronne de Roumani Ne 
md = an 
Archibald Willis, a pupil of Frank King Clark, has just - 
been engaged as solo basso at the Avenue de |’Alma Epis a 
copal Church - 
eG & 
At a recent “five o'clock” of the Paris Figaro, when 
Eva Gauthier, a young and fair Canadian, was heard in mé 
some songs, the Figaro remarked that “Eva Gauthier, a du 
young Canadian singer with a ‘jolie voix chaude,’ in the D: 
melodies of Schumann, Massenet and Tschaikowsky had th 
occasion to demonstrate her very lively success, which 
promised a brilliant career.” 
e €& ar! 
Marie Olénine (D’Alheim), a Russian soprano, gave a Di 
most interesting song recital at the Salle Pleyel. Her pro- — 
gram, which was comprehensive and, like that of her re ve 
cital earlier in the season containing twenty-six numbers, = 
opened with four provincial or folk songs selected from the os 
collections of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Balakireff, Fedossova and T 
A. Olénine; then followed eight little popular songs by 
Moussorgski (1839-1881), of which “Dans la Forét” and 
“Le Hopak” pleased so well that they were redemanded br 
The second part introduced Schumann's charming cycle, ny 


“L’Amour d'une Femme” (poems of Chamisso), of which 
the “Dites, Sceurettes!” and Viens, c’est ta place, Viens sur 
mon coeur” had to be repeated to satisfy the audience 
Then selection for a woman's 
namely, six warrior songs—“Krieger’s Ahnung,” Schubert 
“Die feindliche Briider,” “Die beiden 


followed a curious voice 


Schumann ; Grena 


diere,” Schumann; “Le Soldat,” Schumann; “Aprés la of 
bataille” (1874), Moussorgski; “La Guerre” (1877), Mous- Ty 
sorgski. Great songs these, all of them—but hardly for a r 
lady’s soprano voice! “hy 
= & ve 
Emma Nevada, entirely recovered from her recent ill - 
ness, will now proceed to Holland for an extended tour of on 
that country. Prior to her departure Madame Nevada 7 
gave a reception at her home on Sunday last, when a fine 1" 
program of music was enjoyed of 
Among those present were: M. and Mme. Antoine Va rt 
samachi, Edgardo Dall’ Orso (private secretary t 
Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania), Jeanne Thomassin ots 
(well known actress of the Théatre du Vaudeville) % 


Vicomtesse de Condeiza, Vicomte et Baron de Fontenailles, 
Dr. and Mrs. Yuonger, M. and Mme. Caramanos, Mlle. Tol th 
midi, Mme. de Zaharoff, Miss Crawford, Captain Condo 

yannis, M. de Toeplitz, Floria di Mile 
Mrs. Raines, Lady Zervondaky, Marcel Béronneaut (well 
known French painter), M. Pradére-Niquet, Miss and Mr 
McGrath, M. et Mme. de Rousseau, Miss Ranney, Mrs 
and Misses Martin, Mme. Valade, Mme. Benda, Mile. Van 
Dyk, Miss Lurton, Mrs. Earle, Mr. Cogswell, &c 


Tervale Vasquez be 


Miles. FE. Gaida, piano, and J. Klumpke, violin, with the 
assistance of M. Fernet (Opéra Comique) and Mr. Lanchy 
(Concert Lamoureux), gave a concert at the Salle Pleyel 
The concert givers opened with a Beethoven sonata (in F 
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major), their second number was a César Franck sonata. 
and the third and last ensemble selection was the D minor 
trio of Mendelssohn, in which they were joined by M 
Lanchy 
play their respective instruments well and harmoniously 
their work in 


The young ladies demonstrated their ability to 
together. As they offered no solo numbers 
that class cannot be judged, but would be expected to be 
good. M. Fernet’s selections were an air from “Héro- 
diade” and Lohengrin’s Farewell Song 
=e & 

At the concert of Ysabel 
Agriculteurs) the concert giver, a fair pianist, had the as 
Together 


they were heard in a Beethoven sonata, D major, op. 102 


Schmidt-Barnard (Salle des 
sistance of that splendid ‘cellist, Pablo Casals 
No. 2, which the program announced as a “first audition” 


another ensemble number was a sonata, op. 40, by Boell 
mann. Between these two sonatas Mme. Schmidt-Barnard 


performed two three part groups of soli by Schumann and 
Chopin respectively 
eG = 
The attractive musical program of Mrs. J. J. Hoff's 


matinée musicale; given in her elegant salons in the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, had as interpreters Mme. R. Scotten 
Day, Oscar Seagle, Firmin Touche and the ever sympa 
thetic accompagnateur Richard Hageman 

eo & 

At the last séance of La Trompette the participating 
irtists were Minnie Tracey, Wanda Landowska, M 
Disraéli and the Quatuor MM. Hayot, André, Denayer and 
Miss Tracey this past week has been the centre 
Her former suc 


Salmon 

of interest in a concert given at Nice 

cesses there at the Grand Opera and at concerts are well 

remembered. In her latest program of many songs Miss 

Tracey was accompanied upon the harp by Mlle. Zielinska 
eo & 

The death is announced of Mme. Faure, wife of the cele 
brated baritone, at the age of seventy-seven. Mme. Faure 
sang at the Opéra Comique under the name of Caroline 
Lefébvre and had much success Det_ma-Herne 


Big Sale for ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ 

Fr m the Kansas City Ve urnal.) 
HE sale of seats for Henry W. Savage's “Parsifal” in 
English, which is to open an engagement of three 
nights and a matinee at the Willis Wood Theatre next 
Thursday, began yesterday morning. Long before the doors 
of the theatre were thrown open a crowd of ticket pur 
When the 
doors were open a rope was stretched from the box office 
to the south side of the theatre, and the ticket purchasers 
were lined up in single file across the lobby and extending 
down into the tunnel, which leads to the Baltimore Hotel 
The “rush” sale lasted three hours. At 2 o'clock yesterday 


chasers had lined up along Baltimore avenue 


afternoon another big crowd lined up to the box office, and 
there was a third onslaught at 5 o'clock 

O. D. Woodward, manager of the Willis Wood Theatre, 
stated that yesterday's sales would aggregate more, than 
$6,000. There was a greater demand for the $3 and $2.50 
seats than had been anticipated by the management, and 
this swelled the day's receipts. Over 2,000 tickets were 
sold, and this does not include the mail orders, which are 


being attended to by a separate force 


BROOKLYN. 


a wee 
Brooxtyy, March 18, 1905 


HERE were more and more evidences of great 


ya 


materia! prosperity at the closing concert of the 


season by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the 





Baptist Temple last night The poor and the 

thrifty who did not arrive in carriages or aut 
mobiles had some narrow escapes in dodging horses and 
wheels No policemen were in sight t sist the army 


! women without escorts Vehicles blocked the way for 


an entire square on both the Third avenue and Schermer 

orn street side t the remple hose w cat m Toot 
were obliged to walk many steps out of their way before 
reaching the doors. But it was a splendid concert. Gadsk 
was the s st, and the program was one of the finest pre 
sented in Brooklyn in some time 
Symphony in ( cr, N - « 
R ative, How Susa a De " 

f Ma age f Figa M 

Overture. Leonore. Rent 
rristan and Isold I | I W 


Madame Gadsk 
Because the librarian or someone else failed in arrang 


} 


ing the scores the order of the program had to be changed 


The “Leonore” overture was played after the symphony 
and then Madame Gadski appeared. The great singer was 
in superb voice. In the “Dove Sono” aria from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” her legato was as smooth as velvet 
In Isolde’s “Liebestod” Gadski's singing reached a power 
and beauty that thrilled her hearers. Here at last is a 
prima donna who is neither fat not forty, and yet despite 
her youth has the dramatic voice and gifts to create an 
Isolde who comes up to Wagner's ideal. Mr. Gericke and 
members of the orchestra joined with the audience in an 
ovation to the prima donna 

It is like repeating an old story to describe the playing 
of the Boston Orchestra 


fection they hear it at these concerts. But there are still 


If people desire mechanical pet 


some rebellious souls who long for something more 
The following works were performed at the five concerts 
in Brooklyn during this season: 


Symphony No. «4, in B flat maior Beethoven 


Concerto in D major, for violin Becthoven 
Overture, Leonore, Ni ; Beethover 
Mr. Ysaye 
Overture, King Lear Berlioz 
Symphony N s, in F major Brahms 
Penelope's Recitative and Prayer from Odysseus Brucl 
Muriel Foster 
Concerto No. 2, in F minor Chopir 
Viadimir de Pachmanr 
Overture to the Opera the Barber of Bagdad Cornelius 
Piano Concerto in E major (in one movement first time..D’ Albert 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Suite in D major Dvor&k 

Sea Pictures, Three Songs from a Cycle f Five for Con 

tralto and Orchestra Elgar 

Muriel Foster 

Largo (by request) Handel 
Symphony in G major, Oxford Haydn 
Legend The Sermon of St F rancis f Assisi to the 

Birds (orchestrated by Felix Mott! firet tion Liszt-Mottl 
Aria and Recitative from the Marriage of Figar Mozart 


Johanna Gadski 


Symphony in C major, N Schubert 


Funeral March (in memory of Theodore Thomas Schubert 
Symphony No. 6, Pathetic, in B minor I'schaikowsky 
Concerto in A minor, for violonce and orchestra Volkma 





W agner 


Overture to the Flying Dutchman 

Tristan and Isolde, Introduction and Love Deat Wagner 
Johanna Gadski 

Overture, Oberon Weber 


eS & 
Mary Wa d Chase, a talented pianist fron Uhicago, 1s 


make her appearance in Brooklyn with the Kneisel Quar 


tet at Association Ha Thursday evening, March 23 I he 
rograta will b 
Quartet in © major, N ledic ate Hayds Mozart 
Fantas C ma », f 
Ouarte F major so, N 
‘ r » { Pad “ t ; 
| { M \ ng, M 
\ | | 
> ’ “ v 
N k ] : 4 
\ 7 Pag , 
N < I 
} Nos ‘ 
N ( 
Xu 
N Paderewsk 
| N Liss 
eS & 
Henry |. Finck d ered the first a course of lec 
n the | ry nusi ast Tuesday afternoon at the 
Master Scho f Music it Montague street Mr 
Finck bega \ p ting t the mportance of i 
knowledge ‘ ry to all who practice the art 
either as prof nals or as amateurs. Music is no longe: 
a matter mere tech skill; the music of the masters 
an be sung or played in the right spirit only by those 
who know the cond i the times when it was written 
Musicians used to be a despised class; today a De Reszk« 
or a Paderewski is we med with open arms in the high 
est s0« le uding royalty They could never 
have attained such emin« had ey not known all about 
he men “ en of genit wl eated their art 
ww 
Phe third of Madame Aurelia Jaeger’s evenings at hom 
at the Master ‘ f Music in Montague street was 
held Tuesday evening, March 14. Madame Jaewer was as 
sisted in receiving ly the directors of the school, while the 
pupils acted as ' nd added to the pleasure of the 
vening Mr fierman Shetier, a p t from St. Paul 
who studied under | t, playe vera { the works of 
Chopu and ( | nee with repeated request selections 
from Mend vht Mr Shefier also delighted the com 
pany by plas g S ! rrangement f the waltz from 
‘Dia Flederm he sit r of the evening was Roberta 
Glanville, a young soprano from the Metropolitan Opera 


School, who sang a! und tw 


songs by Clayton ] 


Tuesday Morning Singing Cleb. 


I Bie Tuesday Morning Singing Clul f which Victor 
Harr musical director, ¢ ‘ publ rehear 
lay, he 


Tuesd: March 2! Many frend t the ib eo yed t 
program, which ided two m ers by Chadwick, writ 
ten for the club, and one each by Hawle und Victor Har 
und Reinhold Hermans Song of the Virg Sey 
eral profe nal singers are among the fifty members, half 


; 
of whom are Harris pupils 





Rudolph Krasse!t 
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Theodore Habelmann’s Operatic School 


Mr. Habelmann has just returned from Europe, 
and has reopened his Operatic School. A limited 
number of pupils will be received 
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With Chicag 





With Phtladelphia Orchestra, 
o Orchestra 

With Boston Symphony Ore 

sé é 


With Pittsburg Orchestra, - 
With Cincinnati Orchestra, - 





- November 4 and &. 

- - November 18 and 19. 
hestra, Providence, Nov. 22. 

‘6 Boston, Nov. 25 and 26. 
- December 30 and 317. 

- March 24 and 26. 
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A CATALOGUE OF COMPOSITIONS. 


HE B. F. Wood Company, of Boston and New 
Y York, has just issued a “Complete Thematic 
Catalogue of Compositions,” by C. W. Krogmann, 
which must prove of interest to all teachers as well as to 
all players. These compositions are the result of the work 
of the past ten years, and they range from easy pieces for 
beginners to the more difficult music required by advanced 
students. There are also a number of songs in the col- 
lection, words as well as music being by the same hand. 
The opus number of some of the latest compositions is 67; 
so it can be seen what an amount of work has been accom- 
plished in a few years. The title of this opus is “Twelve 
Liliputian Idyls,” the themes being strong and effective, 
with charming melodies running through them all. 

C. W. Krogmann is descended from one of the older Bos- 
ton families, and lives a very quiet life, making musical 
composition a recreation or pastime. This will readily ex- 
plain why these compositions are so almost universally of a 
pleasing nature, depicting all that is bright and joyous in 
life rather than the opposite. 

Until within a few years, however, only an occasional 
piece was published, and then under a nom de plume; but 
in the first manuscript submitted to them the musical editor 
of the B. F. Wood Company saw at once the melodious 
character of the work, and advised a series of easy com- 
As a result they issued “Ten Mu- 

These were in reality what their 

name implies, “musical sweets,” and became at once very 
Especially No. 1, “Valetta”; No. 5, “La Jolie 
Duchesse,” and No. 8, “In Slumberland,” which has also 
been arranged for various other instruments. 

The next compositions issued were the “Zephyrs from 
Melodyland,” op. 15, and practically the entire set of twelve 
pieces were favorites with all teachers, and no child was 
quite satisfied until he or she could play the “Robin’s 
Lullaby” from memory. The “Zephyrs,” as well as many 
of the other sets, have also been published in Europe, spe- 
cial editions having been prepared for Germany, France 


positions for the piano. 
sical Bon-Bons,” op. 10. 


’ 


popular. 


and England. 

Following the success of these two sets came others of a 
including “A Wreath of Melodies,” 
“Revels in Etchings in Tone Colors,” “Min- 
ettes” and “Liliputian Idyls,” followed by the more ad- 
vanced “Ride of the Storm Witches,” “Queen of the Mardi 
Gras,” “La Coryphée,” “Polonaise,” &c., all of which have 
the same peculiar characteristics, and have proved equally 


character, 
Toneland, 


similar 


” 4 


popular. 

That this composer is possessed of a decidedly poetic 
nature is evident not only by the lyrics written for the 
songs but by the very titles chosen for the compositions, 
Each one seems to express a poetic musical thought, thus 
helping the student in the interpretation of the music, In- 
stead of calling a composition simply “gavotte,” it is called 
“Dance of the Sea Dragons”; or, if a waltz, names like 
“Golden Butterflies,” “Spring Voices” and ‘Mermaid’s 
Lullaby” are used. 

Among the many distinctive features of these compo- 
sitions may be particularly mentioned the graceful melo- 
dies, strongly marked rhythms and natural progressions-—— 
qualities which tend to greatly enhance the musical effect 
without adding to the technical difficulties. 

A well known Boston music critic says: 

“The very spontaneity of C. W. Krogmann’s work takes 
away from it all that is stereotyped. The tone pictures are 
fanciful, free, refined, vivid, healthful, fresh and vigorous. 
Ihey awaken the fancy of the pupil and lead him to think. 








The themes are varied and true to their subjects; the 
caprices are capricious; the cradle songs tender; the dance 
forms true to the spirit of the music.” 

Other and important works are in preparation by this 
composer, among them some operettas, songs and piano 
pieces, all of which will make their appearance in due time. 
Ali the previous work is of such quality and has proved 
of such value to teachers as well as pupils that other com- 
positions are sure to be equally welcomed and appreciated. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 
PuILapetrnta, March 
HE 119th and 120th concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, to be given on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening of this week, will close the fifth season. The 
program for the closing concerts is determined by ballot 
cast by the patrons of the orchestra from the published 
repertory of the season's concerts. The numbers selected 
constitute what is popularly known as the “Request Pro- 
gram,” and for the fifteenth and last concerts reads as fol- 
lows: 


20, 


1905 


Tschaikowsky 
-»».» Wagner 
Wagner 


Symphony No. 6, B minor. Pathetique 
Good Friday Spell (Parsifal)..... 
Overture, Tannhauser.. a ‘ ; 

Rudolph Friml, the Bohemian pianist, will be the solo- 
ist. He has selected the concerto in A minor, op. 16, by 
Grieg, which was played at the Philadelphia Orchestra's 
concerts two years ago by Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler. The 
“Pathétique” received 606 votes, the “Tannhauser” 405 
votes and the “Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal” 2¢0 
votes. 

It is of interest to note that the “Pathétique” 


will be 
played at the last concerts for the second time this season, 
and for the fifth time within the last two seasons. The 
“Tannhauser” overture without doubt stands among over 
tures highest in the estimation of concertgoers, as it has a 
record of being played a greater number of times at sym 
phony concers than any other overture. The “Good 
Friday Spell” promises to be equally commanding from 
a popular point of view. 





Ansonia Concert. 
VERY attractive program was presented at the testi- 
monial concert tendered to Theodor Gordohn, mu 
sical director of the Ansonia Orchestra, Thursday even- 
ing. March 16, in the Floral Garden of the Ansonia Hotel. 

Theodor Gordohn, who is an accomplished musician, 
disclosed great ability not only as an orchestral conductor 
but also as a solo violinist. His performance of Hauser’s 
“Fantasia Hungarian” aroused the audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm and elicited the heartiest applause 
So insistent was the audience that he was compelled to 
add several numbers. His finished technic and ripe mu- 
sicianship were revealed in his playing 

The orchestral numbers were well rendered, and Ade- 
line Regis Rossini, the skillful harpist, added greatly to 
the program; she is an accomplished performer on this 
difficult instrument. 

Modest Altschuler, the leader of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, contributed several violoncello solo numbers, 
displaying a high order of virtuosity. 

George Leon Moore pleased the audience with his voice 
to a remarkable degree, and responded cheeriully with an- 
other number. 
considerable power. 

A large and distinguished audience was present, and the 
concert was in every respect an netting 
also-a handsome sum for the director, Mr. Gordchn 


His voice is of rich quality and possesses 


artistic success, 





BORDEN-LOW SONG RECITAL. 


MENDELSSOHN HA.tt, TuespAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 14 
lvator Rosa 
Caccini 
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Amarillis, mia bella 
An die Hoffnung 


Beethoven 


Morgenthau Hugo Wolf 
Der Gartner Hugo Wolf 
DD acccace Hugo Wolf 
Elfenlied Hugo Wolf 
et THO. occctoucvesece ited Hugo Wolf 
In dem Schatten Meiner Locken....... Hugo Wolf 
Ich hab in Pena phbetadeeen Hugo Wolf 
Le Petite Couleuvre bleue (first time) Widor 
FO CRORE. asec: Massent 


Delafosse 
. Mathe 


Hensche! 


. Henschel 
Shepherd, Thy Lemeanor Vary...... Wilson 
R' ILLIE BORDEN-LOW must be ranked with a few 
American singers who succeed in giving a correct in 


The Hugo Wolf 


Ton Baiser vl 
J'ai dit 4 mon Ceeu 
No More 


Sing Heig-h« 


terpretation of German and French songs 


lieder she studied in Germany with no less an authority 
than Julius Hey. Her exquisite singing in the French 
language is the result of several periods of study with 
eminent teachers and composers in Paris. Georg Henschel 
is another of Mrs. Low’s vocal mentors. With such a 
foundation for a career it seems impertinent and absurd 


to discuss methods 
blessed 


Mrs. Low 
| 


hich no ar 


Fortunate in her early environment 


besides with a marked individuality, without w 


tist could hope to undertake what she has accomplished. 


It is barely three years since the soprano made her profes 





sional début in Montreal. At the present time her reper 
tory embraces the choicest song literature of three cen 
turies. Mrs, Low disclosed her skill and musicianship by 
singing the entire recital program from memory 

Mrs. Low’s soprano is flexible, and some of her tones 
are notable for sweetness and a certain charm that is like 
the woman, individual and appealing. To supreme excel 
lence in the matter of diction Mrs, Low combines taste and 
style. Most singers do not study enough The most ex 
acting listener would be the last to charge Mrs. Low 
with indifference on this point The singer’s naturally 
musical voice seemed at its best in the Italian, Fren 
and in the more pathetic of the Wolf songs. | ng from 
the applause the audiences would have liked more repeti 
tions. The singer, however, is too artistic for that sort of 
thing 

Bruno Huhn once more proved himself a reliable and 
sympathetic accompanist. 

One of the most distinguished audiences of the season 


attended the concert. The singer received numerous flora 


tributes, and at the close was surrounded by many who 
wished to extend their congratulations 
Russian Symphony Program. 
MONG the numbers selected by Modest Altschuler for 


A 


phony Society on Saturday evening, April 1, 
sky's vocal quartet, “Night,” Mozartean the 


the program of the last concert of the Russian Sym 
Tschaikow 


on a me, is of 


particular interest. The text, written by Tschaikowsky, was 
set to music taken almost without change from a them« 
of Mozart’s C minor phantasie for the piano. Afterward 
Taneyeff wrote the instrumentation, and in this form it 
will be produced at the concert ['schaikowsky’s sym 


phony “Manfred” will form the first part of the program 


' 
ciose 


will 


and his overture “Solennelle” the program 
Alexander Saslavsky, the concertmaster of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, will play Rubinstein’s “‘Romance and 


Caprice.” 
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Volf i 
sent 
Usse 
athe 
he! TIE CHEW was born in London, England, of 
va English parents. Her first serious study began 
on as a private pupil of Richard Gompertz, profes- 
a sor of the violin at the Royal College of Music, 
olf London. In 1891 she won an open scholarship 
ity of the Royal College, being the youngest of many competi 
: h tors, and continued her violin study under Pro 
th fessor Gompertz, together with piano, harmony 
al and counterpoint, &c., from other masters of 
m the college, becoming distinguished for her 
oil earnest and thorough work in solo, chamber 
music and orchestra playing Leaving the 
ed Royal College in 1897, she was for a year a 
_ private pupil of Emile Sauret. The interven 
d ing time has been spent in extensive travels in 
4 America and Europe, and three winters have 
= been spent in Berlin. 
: In April, 1902, she had the honor to play 
a for Prof. Dr. Joseph Joachim, who pronounced 
‘ her a thorough artist, and in response to her 
a desire to have his personal supervision of her 
a work for a time he received her into his class 
; for the winter semester 1902-3. While in Bel 
d gium she was invited to play to Eugene Ysaye 
who gave her many words of praise and en- 
. couragement, and predicted for her a success- 
* ful career. She made her professional début 
| in Berlin on October 17, 1903, in a concert 
: with the Philharmonic Orchestra (J. Rebicek 
director), followed on October 29 by a “So 
f nata Abend,” at which she was assisted by 
Artur Schnabel 
i In March, 1904, her Berlin successes were 


followed by her appearance as soloist of one 
of the Richter concerts at Queen's Hall in Lon 
don and two recitals in Bechstein Hall, Lon 
don, which added still further to her growing 
reputation as a serious artist, and earning 
recognition for her from press and public 

The beginning of the season 1904-5 found 
her again in Berlin, where she appeared with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in concertos of 
Mozart and Brahms, with which she won un 
qualified praise from the leading critics 

A tour of the principal cities of Germany 
with the well known singer Therese Behr and 
the pianist Gottfried Galston followed, the 
young artist repeating her successes and mak 
ing new friends wherever she appeared 

January 23, 1905, she was again heard in 
Berlin with the Philharmonic Orchestra in a 
varied program, in which she gave the first 
hearing -in Germany of Saint-Saéns’ new 
caprice “Andalous” before a large and distinguished audi 
ence, receiving no fewer than ten recalls and giving two 
encores. 

She makes her home in Berlin, where she is a great 











miany artistic and warm personal friends 


ented lady violinists. Otie Chew, who had 








already distinguishe« 


lavorite with all classes of people and is surrounded b 


Last Thursday we had a further opportunity of hearing two ta 


self in an orchestra concert, testified in the Bechsteinsaal that she 
Brahms 


also an excellent exponent of chamber music. We heard the 


(; minor sonata " 7 and some movements of Becthoven's 


30, 


Orr Cuew 


the execution and style of both being er 8 Staats ree 
Zeitung, October 31, 1903 

The ladies, Otie Chew and Marie Nichols, who gave concerts wit 

the Philharmonic Orchestra. achieved very ge i results M Chew 


%. Otie Chew in Berlin. ~ 


| Criticisms of Her First Appearance in the German Capital, 
eo Together With a Sketch of Her Career. 


V 


her 





. RESIDENCE : 106 West 90th Street. 
"PHONE: 8806/7 River 
HISSEM s+ 
HENRY WOLFSOHN 


y masters the techn < " ‘ als } va ter 
perament, so that we car wk to the future eve ' of this 
ng and sympathetic artist with ereat terest Signale f dic 


Musikalieche Welt, October 28, 10 


(mn the same evening Utie Chew gave a concert the Beethove 
sccompanied by the Philharmonic Orchestra (ander Herr Ret 
oek) Among the astonishingly great number f 
young lady violinists who lately appeared Miss Chew 

stands pre-eminent Her playing is stamped with ix 


dividuality, it is animated by intense feeling, althoug? 


we must look to the future for its perfect expressios 
(" her technic nothing but the best can be said 
Vossische Zeitung, October 1903 

The violinist Otie Chew, whose concert was a 


sisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra, was technical! 


we adapted for her task Her style of execution 
was artistic; she persevered bravely with her task, re 
ceiving occasional help from Herr Rebiceck She 
rendered the Bach E major concerto with an carnest 
ness worthy of the sublime work of the master The 
dagio movement was a little uncertain and only m 
the last movement did she show herself at her best 
The genera mpressior was however favorat 
Kerli lageblatt, October 1903 
(tee Chew, who was heard in the Beethovensaal, fs 
very talented artist She i¢ the possessor of a very 
clean and sure technic and cepecially fa moet ex 
ressive tone, w rarely to be found nowadays 
We can also cal! attention t her tasteful executior 
free from all affectatior We shall re ce to hear this 
ng and sympathet rt ‘ ' again Kreus 
Fa R i be r 
it is not alwa ad ble to forete the future, for 
€ leve mer { oe af ts depends on circun 
tance which can be easier guessed at than known 
Rut | believe a elf to be in the right when I pre 
lict in this case that Otie Chew stands on the thres 
} fa be ant career She is a etrong personality 
Her execution, disting by beaut { tone, cay 
utes t ts gracefu nd charming expression Die 
We um Montag, Uctol yoy 
T t ‘ € f ) Chew wt ne tived in 
ec Bex vensaa acoompanied by the IP har nfe 
Orchestra, was remarkable, although not startling 
The Mendelssohn « cert was very worthily rer 
dered, her bowing being graceful, her te eure 
and her tone syt i not re Volks Zeitung 
thet ber io 
I he ’ (itie Chew wi gave er nat 
week in the Beethovensaal, played on | lay im the 
Rect : sl thres nates by Hande Brahms an 
Heet . ted by Arthur Sechnabe lier techni 
A ped, her t ng ‘ nd energetic 
Her exec n, developed by earnest studies, exhibits 
te and # a! comprehensior Allgemeine Musik 
Z { ' re, N ‘ cr ¢ x 
Z the ® ¥ nist 
gave her 0 i at the | ‘ i sor 
t Hande Brahr ' Beethover t A t : 
Mies Chew exhit f £ 
re a fa up tm 
Re anzreige N ; 
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USTAV KOGEL, who is to conduct the final concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, arrived in New York last week 
aboard the Kronprinz Wilhelm. 





HE Melba tour ended in Nashville, Tenn., last Friday, March 

17. And we thought the country flagged because of St. 
Patrick’s Day! Is there really no one left in the South willing to 
hear the mad scene from “Lucia,” with piano accompaniment, and 
a rose bouquet? 

HE Los Angeles Graphic, usually reliable on musical (and 

other) topics, publishes this double error in its latest issue : 
“Many of the Bispham auditors seemed to be in ignorance as to 
the Landon Ronald whose group of four harmless songlets cum- 
bered the program. Landon Ronald is an English baritone of a 
refined type, the husband of Clara Butt, the Brobdignagian con- 
tralto, moving in very exclusive circles and quite the vogue just 
now. He writes pleasant English ballads with a free, delicate 
touch, and is accounted among the most favored in the publisher's 
sanctum.” As a matter of fact the husband of Clara Butt is Ken- 
nerley Rumford; and Landon Ronald is not a baritone but the 
leader of the London Symphony Orchestra. 
5 eee Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its last New York 

concerts for this season at Carnegie Hall last week, and the 
Philharmonic Society follows on March 24 and 25 with its “fare- 
wells” for 1904-5. The season is about over, but we fail to hear 
any wailing or gnashing of teeth. It has been a busy season in 
point of quantity, and the public is a bit surfeited with music. 
The dear matinee girls are much more occupied with spring styles 
than with spring songs, and the men are beginning to lay by the 
loose dollars for baseball passes and for the improvement of the 
equine thoroughbred. New York is not essentially a musical city. 
New York was on the point of becoming musical when fashion 
stepped in and started “star” opera. And now? Now Boston is 
musical. 


HE war over “Parsifal” is waxing warmer. Just now Savage 
has the preferred position, for his company, like the busy 
bee, is improving each shining hour, and sipping the honey from 
all the large cities before the Conried outfit can get there. It is 
up to that gentleman now to execute a flank movement 4 la 
Oyama, or a forced march to the West, a la Kuroki. The latest 
advices from the seat of musical war show another setback and 
a retreat in good order for Conried. The dispatch says: “Cut rates 
are the latest tactics resorted to by the Conried forces. Savage's 
‘Parsifal’ was given (three performances) in Kansas City on 
March 16, 17 and 18, at the price of $3 for the best seats. The 
business done was so phenomenal that Conried immediately an- 
nounced a single performance in Kansas City of the ‘original’ pro- 
duction, and for this the seats are to be $4, a drop of $6 from 
the prices charged in New York, Boston and Chicago.” Betting 
on the operatic bourse has now veered strongly toward Savage, 
for Conried originally vowed he would not recede from the $10 
rate on the road. 


- 

ANUEL GARCIA’S tooth birthday took place on March 17, 

and the celebration passed off as had been planned. At the 
dinner which was given him in London he was, of course, the 
guest of honor, and next in importance came Madame Viardot- 
Garcia, his sister, and Madame Marchesi, his pupil. The rest of 
the guests included prominent representatives of the social, scien- 
tific and musical worlds. Professor Fraenkel traveled from Ber- 
lin to present Emperor William's congratulations and the decora- 
tion for Art and Science. The Kénigsberg University sent a 
commission with a diploma of honor and the degree of Doctor. 
The Spanish Ambassador bore King Alfonso’s good wishes and 
a high decoration. King Edward bestowed an “Honorable Com- 
mander of the Victorian Order.” Many other monarchs distin- 
guished the aged musician in similar fashion. Some of his mu- 
sical admirers made him a gift of his portrait, painted by Sargent. 
Representatives of all the laryngological societies in the world 
were present with testimonials, diplomas and illuminated ad- 
dresses. Sefior Garcia received several thousand letters and tele- 
grams. The aged recipient of all these honors stood the strain of 
celebration very well indeed, and just before the end of the ban- 
quet made a bright and witty speech, thanking his hosts for all 
their felicitations and other attentions. 
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The d’ Albert 3100 Episode. 





RECENT writer, in speaking of certain Russian conditions, 
said that some literary men “were suffering from that pe- 
culiar form of journalistic hysteria which makes its victims see 


everything through a microscope.” Now, what we want to do in 
looking at this d’Albert case is to get away from the microscope 
and see if we can get into the atmosphere of the macrocosm; it 
feels better. Several weeks ago this paper stated that a critic 
of music on one of the daily papers in the city of New York had 
demanded a loan of $100 from Eugen d’Albert, the pianist and 
composer, who refused it; whereupon the usual carefully ad- 
justed, unfavorable criticism on d’Albert’s work appeared in the 
paper with which that critic is associated. In such cases the 
usual method is always a request for a loan. 

Why did we print that information? 

Because it was given to us by two men of standing, one of 
whom enjoys a wide reputation in America and Europe in the 
world of music; but this was not the only reason for publishing 
the news. We pubiished the news because it is in consistence with 
the policy and principles of this paper in its effort to get music 


POSTALTELEGRAPH 


ITS RELATION TO MUSIC CRITICISM. 





demned his playing. D’Albert seemed greatly surprised 
when shown a copy of the paragraph, and said it was 
the first intimation he had had of any such incident. He 
declared emphatically: 

“There is not a word of truth in this paragraph in Tue 
Musicat Courter. I never had anything to do with the 
New York critics personally.” 

Mr. d’Albert said that he would write to the editor of 
Tre Mustcat Courter calling upon him to make a de 
nial of the truth of his paragraph 


If THe Musica Courier can expose the fact that there is a 
scoundrel among the music critics of this city, it seems to us that 
the music critics ought to be grateful for our effort to discover 
him and ought to assist us in doing so. If they want to harbor 
one it simply makes it appear as if they were all following the 
same line of work. Besides that, it is entirely unjournalistic to 
add a motive to anything in a news article, especially by a paper 
which is supposed to be so finical as the Sun. 

It seems to me that the place to investigate this charge was 
the office of Tue Mustcat Courter and not Mr. d’Albert. Mr 
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Music Courier St-James building N.Y. 


Story of New-York critics put to me in courier March eighth 


pure invention never had experiences with american critics 


not knowing them therefore couldnt relate it wish immediate 


retraction. 


Eugen D Albert. 


criticism in New York on such a level that it will cease to be the 
object of ridicule, and become in general of value to the people 
and to the art itself. There is nothing personal in all this. I am 
sure that the people who study the policy of this paper know well 
enough that it is beyond the pale of personality in its concepts or 
in its conduct. There is no necessity for it. In addition to 
that, we do not care particularly to injure anybody. Ibsen says 
that the greatest wrong a man can do to himself is to do injustice 
to others, but that does not prevent the journalistic effort to 
put an end to what in the modern day others call “graft,” and 
to purify the conditions if it is possible to do so. 


VnaJjournalistic. 


D’Albert was on hie way to California at the time, and last 
Thursday (March 16) the following article appeared in the New 
York Sun: 

0 a FRANCISCO, March 14—Eugen d’Albert. the 

pianist, was seen tonight and asked in regard to 
the statement made in Tue Mustcat Courter of March 
8, that he had been approached by a critic of a New 
York newspaper and asked for a loan of $100 and that 
upon his refusal to lend the money the critit had con- 
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d’Albert did not make the public statement; THe Musicat Covu- 
RIER made it. Mr. d’Albert complained to two gentlemen, as 
above stated, and never supposed for one moment that it would 
become public. This paper is responsible for the statement, not 
Mr. d’Albert, and the place to have gone for information was this 
paper. The Sun insists upon that kind of conduct usually in its 
journalistic methods. Here was the place to discover the truth 
and to get the evidence! 

Mr. d'Albert is a foreigner; he is a man who is before the 


public. He must, if possible, placate the critics in order te 


” 


good notices, at least if he can possibly get them, and in any 
event to avoid bad ones. Mr. d’Albert would do his best to avoid 


any complication; Mr. d’Albert is 3,000 miles away from hers 


the place where this episode happened. Why pass over the hea 
f Tue Musicat Courter to get a statement from d’ Albert 
is 3,000 miles distant, when that statement can be gotten righ 
here next door to the Sun? Why, as Goethe says, look in the 
tance for things that are so near? 
It will be noticed that the telegram Mr. d’Albert sent, which 
is printed on this page, makes the announcement that he does not 
know the American critics; that he had no experiences with the 
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American critics. The name of the critic given by 
our informants is not an American name. 

It is not my intention to make the issue on that 
point, but it can be made if I want to be as fair as 
the critics are to me, and as they have been all along. 
But the facts are that the telegram sent by d’Albert, 
and signed by him, states that it is not an American 
critic, which absolves all music critics in this city 
who are Americans in name, and agrees exactly with 
what was stated to me, for the name given was not 
an American. At the meeting held by the critics in 
this city to consider this matter the opportunity was 
offered to get at the bottom of the truth of the many 
rumors floating about here as to the conduct of cer- 
tain critics with musicians and musical institutions, 
and before we go any further this is also the oppor- 
tunity to elucidate that subject a little in extenso. 


Critical Position of the Critic. 


Let us for a moment go back to Ibsen. In his let- 
ters recently published he says: “The majority of 
critical strictures reduce themselves in the last an- 
alysis to reproaches addressed to an author, because 
he is himself and thinks, feels, sees and creates like 
himself instead of seeing and creating as the critic 
would have done——had he had the power ? 

All the criticism which is indulged in in its petty 
sense, such as criticism that appears in the press 
usually, is analytical criticism, just as Ibsen says. 
We have no synthetic criticism at all here—it is all 
a question of tearing to pieces, and there is nothing 
constructive about it. There are no remedies sug- 
gested. The critics are, individually, nice men, and 
| believe I am entitled to express an individual 
opinion about them, because most of them have 
either written for this paper—which has been under 
my control now for the past quarter of a century—on 
space or periodically on salary, or sometimes for 
lengthy terms. Among the people who have contrib- 
uted and were paid are Mr. Krehbiel, of the Tribune ; 
Mr. Henderson, of the Sun; Mr. Schwab, formerly of 
the Times (who wrote the opera articles, and other 
articles, years ago); Mr. Finck, of the Evening 
Post, who has contributed at times; the late Mr. 
Steinberg, of the Herald, and numbers of others 
who now have passed away. Some of those who 
have not written for this paper have had their appli- 
cations on file here. At times there has been con- 
siderable vicarious criticism, some of the critics as- 
signing their work for this paper to other critics, and 
hence nearly every music critic of New York during 
twenty-five years past has written for this paper. 
Under those circumstances, and during the long pe- 
riod of the existence of Tue Musicat Courter, it 
must be surmised that the man who had sufficient 
intelligence to conduct it is sufficiently intelligent to 
analyze the characters and the methods of the critics. 
Moreover, we must accredit them with sufficient ca- 
pability and intellectual capacity to know that the 
fact that they were connected with this journal 
under the same management which prevails today 
at once removes from them the justification for crit- 
icising its methods. They were satisfied to accept 
the engagements on the paper I gave them; they 
were satisfied to accept the money that was paid with 
checks signed by me, and they were pleased to con- 
tinue if | would have continued. No one has any 
copy of any resignation sent in here; no one ever 
resigned. They all negotiated with me personally. 

But with me it was never a question of personality ; 
it was simply this very subject that I am now en- 
deavoring to explain—the absence of synthetic crit- 
icism. There was nothing constructive or creative. 
I could not get from them a new thought; I could 
not get. from them a new idea to propel this paper 
forward. I could only get from them the same kind 
of material that they contributed to their own music 
papers (when they had papers), which long since 
ceased, and therefore whatever they may have writ- 
ten, while it may have had value as analytical crit- 
icism, could not be used in a paper which looked for 


growth and expansion, and which demands both 
classes of work. 

It does not require much judgment or much 
knowledge, more especially when you have encyclo- 
pedias and text books at hand, at any time to find 
fault with and analyze unfavorably or favorably any 
musical work or its production by a body of musi- 
cians or by a single musician or singer—or married 
ones. The reason for the existence of certain insti- 
tutions in journalism is due to the fact that they have 
sought for synthetic, creative work, for methods that 
would show the people what to do properly in place 
of what they have done which was improperly done. 
Every one of those gentlemen would today be con- 
nected with the staff of this paper had he possessed 
that capacity. I do not care at this late day to have 
everybody torn to pieces in the columns of THe Mu- 
sicAL Courier and then have the paper credited 
with it, and permit these gentlemen to escape on the 
ground of anonymity. It is the shifting of re- 
sponsibility, the opportunity of which is given to 
anonymity, that has credited many people with work 
which they have never done. 

This is not a very uninteresting page today, and I 
might say something in it to call attention to certain 
facts of the past which are also very apropos at 
present. 

Mr. Paderewski. 


As I have stated in the foregoing, from its begin- 
ging to the present hour this paper has been under 
my supervision and control—every line that has ap- 
peared in it, whether I knew of it or not, made me 
responsible; every libel was aimed at me because I 
was responsible, and I am today. Every line that 
has appeared in this paper regarding Mr. Pader- 
ewski, from the first time that he appeared in this 
city, after the daily paper critics found fault with his 
playing and I came to his support; every line was 
written either at my suggestion or under my orders 
or assignments, or by me, and no line referring to 
Mr. Paderewski could have ever appeared in this 
paper without my consent. Why is this statement 
made? Because others have been accredited with 
articles regarding Mr. Paderewski. Mr. Pader- 
ewski has considered himself under obligations to 
other people that were connected with THe Musicat 
Courter. He is under no obligations to anyone, and 
he is under no obligations to me. I did not write 
the articles for the sake of obligation. I considered 
Mr. Paderewski an excellent pianist, a fine artist, an 
interesting personality, only with this difference that 
I continued my rule to which I have ever adhered— 
not to associate with the people that were to be treat- 
ed in the columns of THe Musica Courter crit- 
ically, notwithstanding their past and present adver- 
tising relations. I have as little relation with the ad- 
vertiser as Whitelaw Reid or Chester Lord has. 

The reason why so many of the articles written by 
the critics about Mr. Paderewski are of no value to 
him and to the public is due to the fact that the 
critics are on a basis of personal relations with him— 
they are recipients of gifts, they take his favors. It 
will be remembered that on one occasion, when he 
left here for home, in the crowd on board the ship 
he was seen suddenly to embrace Mr. Krehbiel, of 
the Tribune, and kiss him heartily. The papers were 
full of it—how the women shuddered and how the 
men were shocked. THe Musicat Courter of May 
7, 1902, made this brief editorial reference to the 
above incident: “Paderewski is fast developing into 
the Hobson among pianists, and at his departure he 
displays bad taste, preferring critics to pretty girls.” 
I introduced this statement here in order to disabuse 
people of the impression that the critics have sudden- 
ly found that this paper is not to their taste. They 
knew the paper when they received salaries and for 
what they were paid—they knew that. They knew 
that the paper was conducted properly and journal- 
istically, and if it were not so it would be as much a 
disgrace to them as it would be to me. In fact; with 
the small pay for which they write it would be a 


much greater disgrace to them, because they would 
have associated themselves, for small emoluments, 
with an institution which they condemned. There- 
fore, the plea that this paper is unjust or unjournal- 
istic, or a publication which should be condemned by 
them, does not hold under the circumstances. Nor 
is there any necessity for shifting responsibility on 
other shoulders—I claim it all myself and abide by 
it, and in the instance under discussion with 
d’Albert J was the man who wrote the article, ] was 
the man to whom the gentlemen gave the informa- 
tion, and J am the one who will discover the man 
who made the demand. If the music critics of New 
York are honest they will assist me; every honest 
critic will come to this office and tell me immedi- 
ately: “Look here, we are with you—we must have 
the vipers cast out.” To pass over this paper and 
over my head to d’Albert amounts to nothing except 
an evasion. 


Our Position. 


Together with a number of important writers on 
music who are compelled to discuss the question con- 
temporaneously regarding the acts and the works of 
living artists, living composers and others, THe Mu- 
SICAL Courter lays it down as a rule, a beneficial 
rule to all concerned, that the critics should keep 
aloof from the artists. Critics are human, they can- 
not treat strangers as they treat friends—no one can. 
Therefore, the criticisms that appear in the daily 
papers have no value when the critics are known to 
be friends, one of a group of musicians and another 
of a second group, &c. It is an injustice to those 
with whom these critics do not fraternize; they are 
the sufferers; that is the law, the rule. Leaving 
aside entirely, however, the question of personal con- 
duct, as in the Krehbiel case with Paderewski (al- 
though Mr. Krehbiel is welcome if he wishes to be 
kissed by him), and the question of decency, it is a 
wholesome ethical problem that we are trying to 
solve. 

We know the difficulties which beset the critic in 
New York. The daily newspaper is his greatest 
enemy because it pays him no commensurate salary 
—he cannot live on it; but the fact that he is connect- 
ed with the daily paper gives him opportunities which 
must be abused owing to the fact that he is unavoida- 
bly placed in that predicament. It is not a charge of 
dishonesty ; it is merely an explanation and exploita- 
tion of the condition as it prevails today in order to 
find the remedy for this thing, and for the benefit of 
the critics if they will understand it; but they are 
suffering from that journalistic hysteria to which I 
referred in the beginning, which makes them see 
things through the microscope—they cannot see 
where their benefit lies in this project of ours. 

The small salaries of the daily papers, therefore, 
tempt them. The situation is about as follows: 

Mr. Krehbiel, for example, is engaged by the Phil- 
harmonic Society to write the annotations for their 
programs. He also writes the annotations for the 
Musical Art Society, for the Kneisel Quartet, the 
Franko concerts, for Madame Sembrich’s New York 
concerts, &c. Mr. Krehbiel is out now lecturing 
ahead of an opera company with Mr. Hertz, the con- 
ductor of the opera company. Mr. Krehbiel is occu- 
pied with various other commercial pursuits in con- 
nection with music and musical institutions. All of 
this is honest enough, but we maintain that it unfits 
him for criticism—he cannot write a just criticism 
on Mr. Damrosch’s performances at the Musical Art 
Society; he cannot write a fair criticism of Hertz 
when he travels with him and is a boon companion ; 
he cannot write an impartial criticism on the Phil- 
harmonic concerts when he is engaged as an em- 
ployee of that society, and if he believes he can he 
has an imagination that surpasses that of the Thib- 
etan Lander who believed that he was minus his 
head when he was captured. The people who know 
this condition of affairs by no means credit him with 
that capacity, because he is human—he is not per- 
fect, because he is human. If he were perfect he 
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We could not appreciate 
rhere is no dishonesty 


would not be understood. 
him. That is the position. 
charged. 

Mr. Henderson, of the Sun, lectures for the Aeo- 
lian Company in their hall. He receives a fee. Mr. 
Krehbiel has taken his lunches for vears at the Stein 
way table, where the lunches of the Steinways are 
served. Is it possible that anybody will admit for 
one moment that these two men can write on these 
subjects with impartiality? When a Steinway piano 
is played, whatever Mr. Krehbiel may say about it 
has no value, because he is a boon companion at the 
lunch table, and whatever Mr. Hen 


derson about the Aeolian patents and their instru 


lay be said by 


ments can have no value for that company, because 
he is employed by them. Nothing dishonest, but 
their critical functions cease so far as the intelligent 
world is concerned. 
rhis, of course, has led into certain debauches 

the dignity of the critic having been infringed upon, 
naturally a lowering of the moral tone follows, and 
therefore the air is full of rumors concerning certain 
and attitude toward local 


Who is the 


$300 from Madame 


critics and their conduct 


and foreign musicians critic who bor 


rowed Lankow and writes fa- 


vorable criticisms when her pupils sing? They have 
favorable crit 


no value to Madame Lankow, those 


because she lent the money to the critic 


icisms, 
Who is the critic that borrowed money from M1 
time he had the New York College 


Who are the critics whose wives givé 


Lambert at the 
of Music 
singing lessons? What right have the critics to be 
engaged even in an indirect way in competing with 
singing teachers when they have the power unfavor 
ably to criticise these singing teachers and their pu 
unfavorably criticise the 


p 
pupils of their own wives? Is that condition tolera 
ble here in New York city? Is Cot 


RIER a bad paper for exposing it? 


ils, while they would not 
lue Musical 


Lawrence Reamer is the accredited agent of 
Madame Sembrich, and 
Why should he not be? 

press agent and he is a good one 
New York Sun. If the Sun would pay 


these men what they really deserve to have, they 


and is perfectly 


Says SO, 
right She needs a good 
he is connected 


with the 


would not be compelled to become press agents of 
singers. Hence the stories in the New York Sun re- 
specting Madame Sembrich can have no value to 
Is it 


I am not accusing any- 
» 


her. She may as well not have paid for them 
wrong to state these facts? 
I do not charge “graft,” al- 
We 
“graft” in politics, of 


body of dishonesty. 


though some people would call all this graft 


hear the continual cry of 


“eraft” in civic administration here, and again the 


old cry of “graft” when an insignificant contractor 


gets into a hole. 


This from the Sun point of view 
Why not look right around in the neighborhood 


closer to the Sun office? We do not call that 
graft Therefore, as we take it, these men are 


right in accepting these commissions; but 
-ah! 


» man who condemned the Savage Op 


era Company's performances here in a daily paper 
after his wife had been refused an engagement as a 


Why 


should he not at 
S| | | 


ave his wife placed there? If he thinks 


singer in that company? 
tempt to | 
his wife is competent for it, why not? It is not 
wut the 


criticism—al 
A Quotation. 


Post of March 14 had an editorial 


called “An Epidemic Vice.” That was the heading 
In a column and more it spoke of the charges made 
against the police and Commissioner McAdoo's de 

tense on the gre ind that the p lice “were closer to 


n than any other body of men.” I do not 


temptation than music 


a 
critics, considering all the opportunities the latter 
have. The Evening Post then goes on and speaks of 


¢ Investigations on the poisoning of Mrs. Stanford 
the revelation that one of her servants testified 


received over $2,000 in commissions from 








it is stated that a well in 
rk remarked: “Probably 


families here are 


tradesmen. Furthermore, 
formed resident of New Y: 
the head servants in most wealthy 
taking similar commissions, and, as a friend of mine 


1! » 
k gets $25 an 


tells me, his cor onth from the butcher 
rake-off on 


all supplies ordered for the stable Such perquisites 


and grocer and his coachman enjoys a 


are regarded as a matter of course he servant 
egitimate addition to wages, 


wishes to avoid trouble, 1s 


It is 


counts upon them as a 
and the employer, if he 
blind to this form of 


conveniently pilfering.” 


an interesting article, and I will quote a little more 
Post 


to household 


from it The Evening says: “This moral 


confined servants and 


malady is not 
public officers. The recent Chadwick trial in Cleve 
land showed clearly enough that bank officers had in 
something besides the bank 
sums on worth 


view welfare of the 


Mrs. Chadwick large 
Probably 

hen the paper goes on and 
\. G. Loomis, of the National City 
it money to disreputable stock washing 


W afl 
this 


when they lent 


less securities.” Thomas Lawson would 


them. 


witl 


agree 
quotes the case of 


Bank, who let 


gangs, and it then refers to the case of Justice 


Hooker, | 


and 
statement editorially 


ren Bb. finally the paper makes 


! “It is needless, however, to pile 


up evidence in support of Mr. McAdoo’s contention 


to point to journalists whose pens are stayed by the 


theatre and railway passes and telegraph franks ; to 


teachers who are open to purchase from agents of 


text books; clergvmen who for a consideration write 


volumes in praise of quack medicines, literary rub 


bish and dubious In men of 


financial ente rprises, 
light and leading men of opportunity and responsi 
is less pardonable than in a cook 


And, I may add, a 


bility delinquency 
or coachman or a bank clerk.” 
music critic, 

In view of the revelations that have been made in 
the case of the 
Wall Street, in 


Chadwick case 


and in 
the 


Equitable Assurance Society 


and il 


this very Loomis case, 


with the banks in Ohio, and in the 
police department, how can anyone be so micro 
scopic of mind as to place the poor music critic in a 
position of analogy with such as these? But the 
temptation is there. 

A music publishing firm wants to get a notice in a 
daily paper. It issues a new volume of songs, piano 
selections or choral works. How can it get a good 


+; 


notice into a paper? By engaging the music criti 
of that paper to write the introductory, or to “edit” 
call it. If John Church Com 


Ditson does it 


the volume, as they 


pany does it and Oliver Company 
Is that dishonest? Certainly not 


daily 


pers about such publications has no 


Schirmer does it 


But whatever the critics may say in their pa 


‘ 


value. As to 


the other publishers who do not engage the services 


of these music critics, is it fair if they are suffering 


The only thing they can do 
these critics. That is not “graft that 
uced by the condi 


from this conjuncture 
is to engag« 
] | 


is compulsory commercialism pre 


tion of music criticism, 


Parallel Column. 


lel column in T1 


He mh 


MusicaL Courter 


the condition of the para 


Why is it that these 


each weck 


critics in New York city differ so widely in their 
estimates of absolute musical facts connected with 
artists and institutions her Because they are com 
mercially interested in a direct or indirect mannet 
somehow or other [his interest which they have, 


which is based upon a perfect understanding that the 
paid 


as to what they may write in the 


1 


value of their services must be without any con 


papers, 


sideration 


compels each one to write according to the impulses 
of human nature generally, of which his 1s a part 
Chere is no escape from it. No man can give the 
same interest to an individual in whom he is not in 
terested s the one in whom he interested 


With 


lennvsot ~ lyvsses we Say, You are a pat OT al 


that you have met and indeed of all that you have 


not met.” These critics cannot part—cannot sepa 


rate themselves from the acts and the conditions of 


their environment. They are no “holier than thou.” 
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It is for this reason that we have all along advised 


them to keep away from personalities, from the indi 


vidual in music, if they would make their work valu 


able Che reason why their salaries cannot be in 
creased and wl they cannot make themselves valu 
able to the daily papers 1s due t the fact that the 
world, knowing this state f affairs, attaches no 
value to their work and writings in the daily papers 
and the papers feel that as we d 

Imagine the ideal condition of a critic in the city 


t New York capable even without synthetic capa 
ity, a thoroughly musical, analytical critic, known as 
a man who keeps entirely aloof from every person 
connected with music: who treats the whole subject 
from an abstract and liter point of view; who 
treats every pertor ince its erits as he he s 
it, and who is an absolute stranger to th gossip and 
the cheap talk oft the uSsICAa! circies Ol this big town 
Could a daily paper afford to lose his services And 
would not eve laily paper be desirous to have 
them, and would he not command such a figure that 
the price alone paid for his articles would make him 
well known in ] iry « é ft this counts ind 
urope 
When Madam Sembrich arrived here the last 
time, before her trunks at the Hotel Savoy were un 
packed, she had to admit t i c cI s of this 
city who invaded her apartments, she not even hav 
ng had time to attend { het pers nal affairs first 
See some criticisms that Madame Nordica received in 
Boston, her own cit in which she was brought up 
and where she received her m1 il « cation lar} 
how contrary they are to the laudations which sh« 
continually receives in the New \ kK papers liow 
can anyon expect these men t treat Nordica on het 
merits when she is a reputed visitor at their homes 
and does she believe for on t that criticisn 
in the papers under these conditions have any value 
for her when many know this 
D' Albert. 
Mr l’Alber i | have tates wa ipproach | 
by a critic in the t f New York, w engaged 
yriting mu i ticism for a da paper Mr 
\lbert 1 nger coul hing be ‘ 
ndeay ring t evack tr (on seve il l 
s in this country ar rope he has evaded thi 
! \ full and ’ tement of d'Albert 
usual meth " ‘ te g reading, pat 
iriyv to i nu i i wout it Lie 
made no charge ny ate ] ‘ el 
tlern i t é ed it to me , 
| rlishe li I i { il 
i | I I 1 i yr in 
rder to get t ny eps that 
the i tab I l { i d pen ‘ 
WW I ict 1 | | i 
ence that t ( et rit 
ire inte 
ce I] exp 
f the f the 
fact that M —_ » tal 1 
vl | wit 
. M { tw 
ble n é i " Dhe 
ence e and may not. Her 
a ae ‘ . ~~ 
frig ; | | ~ ras 
ER 


Vv ‘ 
ition of the | () I : et 
mn by the Ger | \ need 1 
ch tron 
thing wort | ‘ ¢ al | for 
1 long wi re ant ¢ brothers at 
e regard forcigi rat f which 
are purchasabl vit] f f not th open 
agle. red. black r mottled Id mpare with the 
\merican eagie tor gt le d power? No scrap 
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of ribbon, no cross or star is required to enhance the 
lustre of the proud title ‘American’ citizen, E. L. 
Preetorius may have other reasons for refusing the 
decoration proffered to him on behalf of the German 
Emperor, but he can have none better.” 





HE Boston Traveller of March 11 says: “Nor- 
dica was conventional and did not arise to the 
spirit of the music. She was hardly at her best 


vocally.” 


The Boston Transcript of March I1 says: 
“Throughout the work Madame 
WE DIFFER. Nordica let moment after moment 


pass by ineffectively, which she 

ought to have made thrilling; the material was 
there.” 

The Boston Herald of March 11 says: 

Nordica’s voice was not brilliant; it was often thin 

The part demands 


“Madame 


and colorless or cold and hard. 
an experienced actress of southern fire. It is enough 
to say that Madame Nordica was self conscious and 
inadequate.” 

Here is the groundwork for three encouraging 
looking libel suits. Madame Nordica can secure the 
evidence of a number of the New York daily news- 
All we 


would want in such libel cases is the chance to cross- 


paper music critics to prove the contrary. 


examine the witnesses. 
E VERY mail brings bushels of satire and repartee 
from Boston, all hurled at Heinrich Conried, 
who from the shadows of an outraged box office 
cried out that the Hub is unmusical. We reprint the 
following squib from a Boston paper, because it con- 
tains at least one bit of interesting news, and be- 
cause the writer had the courage to voice a senti- 
ment shared by many of his fellow townsmen: 

And speaking of ‘!Parsifal,” a friend told me in 
confidence that at least a hundred of the high 
priced seats were given away in a single institu- 
tion, And a few other blocks of high priced seats 
were also put around not necessarily where they 
would do the most good. 

I can imagine the feelings of any man that had 
taken his best girl to see “Parsifal” at $10 per 
and afterward learned that those around him were 
taking in the same show without money and with- 
out price. He would naturally think then that he 
had the short end of the transaction, and I am 
inclined to believe that Henry W. Savage gave 
us a better show, all things considered, at $3 a 
head than Mr. Conried did at $10. 


— 
I1EY didn’t like Alfred Hertz in Boston. 
is what the Transcript said : 

As regards stage management, in short, the per- 
formance was admirable, and, from the vocal side, 
it was very good indeed. When it comes to Mr. 
Hertz, however, one can only complain. Mr. Hertz 
is a conductor without magnetism, authority, poetry, 
or genuine warmth of feeling. He has a fondness 
for noise, to be sure, and he knows how to make 


This 


violent climaxes, but as yet he has never shown 
himself a man of true temperament. With the or- 
chestra arranged as it is in the Boston Theatre, it 
is, at best, difficult enough to secure a fortissimo 
shall to the Mr. Hertz 
however, instead of exercising restraint, urged the 
brasses to do their worst, till at times the din was 


that not be harsh ear 


The singers, of course, could not be 
heard above such an uproar. However one may 
personally regard “Parsifal,”” Mr. Conried’s pro- 
duction of the work cannot fail to secure admira- 
But of what avail are lovely pictures and 
good singing if the whole is guided by a man of 
dull prose instead of by a man of poetry, a man 
who allows the ears of the listeners constantly to 
be torn and fretted by outrageous noise from his 
orchestra? 


deafening. 


tion 


-_ 
B Mie Musicat CourrER is in a position to an- 
nounce an exclusive piece of news, which has 
not yet been made public even in Paris, the city 
which it most affects. Théodore Dubois has for- 
mally announced his intention to resign his post as 


director of the Paris National Conservatoire next 





October. This post has been held by the present in- 
cumbent since May, 1896. Dubois won a first 
Grand Prix de Rome in the class of Ambroise 
Thomas, then director of the Conservatoire, and on 
his demise Dubois succeeded him as head of the in- 
stitution. Dubois also followed Gounod at the 
Académie des Beaux Arts in 1894. Dubois was at 
one time organist of the Madeleine church. He has 
written music in many forms, for church, concert 
and theatre. His ballet of “La Farandole” is still 
played at the Opéra, and his “Xaviére,” first pro 
duced at the Opéra Comique, was revived a few 
months ago at the same theatre. 


> 


E are in receipt of the following communi- 

cation : 

New York, March 18, 

To The Musical Courier 

1 have noted your offer to contribute $100,000 
toward a Permanent Orchestra Endowment Fund, 
provided nine other men are found who are will- 
Too bad I am a woman! 


Jessie L. TANNEHILL. 


1905 


ing to do likewise. 


We made no restriction as to sex, as a perusal of 
the editorial in question will show. Our corre- 
spondent may therefore send on the $100,000 with 
impunity. That would leave only $800,000 to col- 
lect, which is easy. 


EVERAL. hundred dollars were realized at the 
last concert to aid the New York Daily News 

Free Coal Fund. This is one of the noblest and 
most practical charities in New York, well worthy 
of the generous support it is receiving. The an- 
nouncement that the total contributions for the win- 
ter have reached nearly $26,000 will soothe the feel- 
ings of the sympathetic friends of the very poor. 
During the winter hundreds of impoverished fami- 


lies received coal. 


ASCAGNI’S new “Amica” was produced in 
Monte Carlo on March 16, and met with a 
friendly reception, as a private cable to Tue Must- 
caL Courer informs us. The work is called 
“melodious rather than learned,” and “ingratiating 
rather than revolutionary.” 

Geraldine Farrar, the American from the Berlin 
Royal Opera, sang the title role at short notice in 
place of Madame Calvé, who defected at the last 
moment as usual. 


DUARD STRAUSS, brother of the late Johann 
Strauss (and no relation to Richard Strauss!) 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, in Vienna, last 
week. Eduard Strauss is well known as a com- 
poser of waltzes, polkas and other light music, and 
was for many years the leader of the celebrated 
Strauss orchestra, which visited the United States 
under his direction, and made a successful tour. 
- 
ICHARD STRAUSS’ “Salomé,” 
based on the Oscar Wild drama, will have its 
premiére at Dresden, and not in Prague, as origin- 
ally announced. Strauss has practically completed 
the work, and is putting the finishing touches on the 
orchestration. 


new opera, 


Helnrich Meyn in Italy. 

EINRICH MEYN, the baritone, is having great success 

in Rome, singing especially German, English and 
American composers’ songs. He sang recently at the house 
of Contessa Gianotti, the wife of the King’s chamberlain, 
and at the Marchesa De Vitti de Mario’s and Dr. von 
Fleischl-Marxow’s, the physician of the Austrian embassy 
The Meyns have exchanged visits with the American Am- 
bassador as well as those mentioned. Next month Mr 
Meyn is to give a recital in Rome and one in Florence 
with Violinist Loeffler. Some American girls are his pu- 


pils in Rome and others are to study with him in Florence. 
Signor Sgambati was very complimentary in expressions 
of approval of Mr. Meyn’s voice, method and enunciation, 
also praising his Italian and French 








News are plentiful this week. 
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*Parsifal” had an enormous success in 
The produc 


Savage's 
Kansas City on Thursday, March 16. 
tion of “Parsifal” cost Mr. Savage $135,000 before 
The expenses of th: 
And 


“Parsifal” company has 


the opening in Boston last fall. 
company on the road average $14,000 weekly. 
in spite of all the Savage 
not played a losing week since leaving New York. 
The fifteenth week was recently played at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and at the end of that week the profits from 
the “Parsifal” tour covered the entire amount ex 
pended in producing it—$135,000. The most profit 
able single week enjoyed by the “ 
was in St. Louis, where the total receipts for seven 
performances netted $36,000. “It looks like the 
American public is at last willing to make an issue 
between American and foreign musical effort,” re 


Parsifal’’ company 


marks a Western paper, which is renowned for its 
candor rather than for its diction. 


_— 


The Covent Garden program promises two cycles 
of “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” by R. Wagner, a 
composer whose bubble has burst. Other works 
slated for production are “Tristan” and “ Meister- 
singer,” also written by the R. Wagner aforemen- 
tioned ; and “Madame Butterfly” and “Andrea Che- 
nier,” both by composers who are greater than Wag- 
ner—in Italy. A novelty that promises well in the 
announcement is Franco Leoni’s opera on the sub- 
ject of “The Cat and the Cherub,” Chester Bailey 
Fernald’s gruesome Chinese drama, which was pro 
duced in New York and London some six or seven 
years ago. Those who have long memories for note 
worthy bits of theatrical history will recall the ex 
traordinarily fine piece of acting done in “The Cat 
and the Cherub” by the gentleman who played the 
role of the old Chinese doctor. He was Holbrook 
Blinn, who now is the Napoleon in the “Duchess of 
It 
worth while a visit to Daly’s, to see Blinn do the Na 
poleon part, even if you should not happen to be in 
terested besides in pretty girls, gorgeous costumes 


Dantzic” production at Daly’s Theatre is well 


and sceneries, delightful music, clever lyrics, and 
spirited and witty dialogue 


eS & 


A news cable states that “the Pontifical gendarmes 
at the Vatican in Rome have been permitted to or 
ganize a brass band, which will in future assist at 
many of the Pontifical functions.” At last the 
women who were excluded from the Catholic Church 
choirs may feel that they are about to be avenged. 


jo 


A late war bulletin received from Pittsburg con 
tains this news: “With ‘Parsifal’ at the high prices 
he insists on asking, Mr. Conried had an experience 
in Pittsburg similar to that of which he complained 
in Boston. Popular interest in Wagner's music 
drama was not keen enough to test the capacity of 
the theatre.” It is understood that cables of sym 
pathy have been exchanged between Conried and 
Kuropatkin, although the Russian commander is not 
nearly so badly off as the generalissimo of opera. 
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Kuropatkin has lost 
- Conried has actually lost money. 
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Cornelius Riibner is to play the Grieg piano con 
certo with the Boston Symphony Orchestra late this 
Who is Rubner? 
Rubner is a German product, 

to Eddie MacDowell (at 
sity), and it has always been a wonder how the said 


month, 
“Mr 


cessor 


A Boston editor explains: 
and is the suc 


Columbia Univer 
Riibner ever landed the position, when there were 


many first class men, better than he was, who want- 


i ee 


ed the job. Evidently the astute gentlemen who 


control the destinies of Columbia University thought 
the foreign article the only thing there was.” Rub 


ner is all right. He keeps some good American com 


poser from wasting his time and talent as music 





- professor at Columbia. Interest in art has waned 
perceptibly at that institution since Columbia won 

x several victories in the football field last fall. Amer- 

: ican colleges could get on very well without music, 

d but not without football. In George Ade’s “The 

“ College Widow” Billy Bolton, the halfback, says 

a 

1 

? 








ORCHESTRA OF THE Tokio ACADEMY oF Musi Proressor JUNKER, Director 
tellingly: “Atwater College? Why, | never even Seymour was at the Boston Symphony concert of stupid noise,” a the beautif 
heard of the place until it scored against Cornell last last Saturday and has drawn his impression of Strauss describes his little hes 
year.” This may sound pessimistic, but we dare the Schelling on page 26. Asked what he thought was unyge fares thus at the remor 
music departments at our largest institutions of the most remarkable thing about Schelling’s per- | I lay stress ups es 
learning to name some of the musical celebrities formance, Seymour replied His eye ! mportant that we s 
graduated from there, composers, singers, pianists, walk.” Seymour is not musical uss’ it ns were, for 
conductors, violinists, ‘cellists or musical theorists ¢ Se mphony as a work of art 
= = en, that he has t ght it w 
We wrote some time ago that in the American The picture of the Japanese orchestra was p1 Pe a aes , keek di 
musical world, as in the commercial, money counts cured by THe Musicat Courier through th © % os te = ‘ he ' » ie 
for more than brains, for if we have no money the ‘es of Herbert A. Poole, of Yokohama, a member » ede ay “ y 
multitude will never believe that we have brains. Of the Poole family of amateur musicians, who have sd poet Ree Lae P e 
\fter putting forth this self condemnatory sentiment lived in Japan for many years and have done much funds being tal - » with 
we are somewhat relieved to read in the Washington to further the cause of European music in the Ort Lind” . 
Star that “neither money nor brains count in life, ©™ Mr. Poole plays second violin in the Beethoven , 
for so many persons manage to get on with so little ‘Juartet, of which August Juncker (formerly viola gs —_— & ’ : eae, om 
of either that we are beginning to lose our respect player in the Boston Symphony Orchestra) is th oy oe Rese 
for both.” Does that explain the music critic ’ leader. This quartet regales the Japanese with rs "y , 
eS € strictly classical chamber music, including all the rs 
At the New York concerts of the Boston Sym- standard works by Haydn, Mozart, Beethover - = on me 
phony Orchestra this winter the following sympho- Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Dvorak and Tschai this. 1 hold Sts 





only rank and reputation, while 


nies were played: Beethoven, Nos. 4 and 5; Brahms, kowsky. Juncker is also the leader of the orchestra 
No. 3, in F, and No. 1, in C minor; D’Indy, No. 2, and chorus shown the picture, and he is slowl) 
in B flat; Schumann, No. 3, in E flat; Tschaikow but surely familiarizing Tok with the best that 
sky, “Manfred,” and Suk, E major, and Franck, D_ there is in the orchestral literature of the Occident 
minor. Of overtures there were: Beethoven's “Le Che two first violins the kio orchestra are the 
nore,” No. 3; Berlioz’s “King Lear,’’ Dvorak’s “Cat Misses Koda, both pupils of joachim, in Berlin 
neval,” Cornelius’ “Barber of Bagdad,” Goldmark’s The Jap is evidently as thorough about his sic as 
“In Italy” and “Sappho,” Wagner's “Oberon,” he is about frontal attacks and artillery ai 
*Tannhauser” and “The Flying Dutchman Mis re 

cellaneous orchestral works included Dukas’ scher rnes: Newmat is heard e “Symphonia Di 
zo, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice Liszt-Mottl’s | estica,”” and does not like it, for reasons which he 
gend, “St. Francis’ Sermon to the Birds,” Schubert’s states fully entertainingly in the London 
funeral march, Strauss’ “Don Juan,” Bachrich’s at Speaker After tilting at Strauss for the manner in 
rangement, en suite, for string orchestra, of three ch he refuses to reveal the “poetic basis” of each 
numbers by Bach, the Brahms-Gericke waltzes, new work of his, ar ater “gives clue after clue t 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s symphonic suite, “Schehera s personal friends it length sufficient informa 
zade,” Tschaikowsky’s “Italian Caprice” and the nis gathered to reconst story that Strauss 
Berlioz arrangement of Weber's “Invitation to the had worked upon,” Mr. Newman questions whether 
Dance The soloists at these concerts were Ysay¢ e program he Symp! ia Domestica” is a 
Joseffy, Kreisler, Marie Nichols, Willy Hess, Olive "A | ne, al does vwlieve that under its 
fremstad, Muriel Foster, d’Albert, Pachmann and t! subject ere is one of far deeper and wider 
Schelling c val me referred to a 
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gifts, a magician, a wonder worker of the first 
rank. But he can do nothing now on a large 
scale without deliberately spoiling it at some point 
or other out of pure freakishness—a freakishness 
that is not humor, but simply the temporary lapse 
into silliness of a very clever man. * * * It 
looks far more impressive on paper than it actu- 
ally sounds; it is grossly overscored, a good third 
of the notes being perfectly superfluous, as anyone 
can discover for himself by following it with the 
score. The mania is growing on Strauss for fill 

ing the music paper with something or other, it 
matters not what; he has a lust for ink; it posi 
tively afflicts him to see an empty bar for any in 
strument. Master of orchestration as he is, there 

is page after page in the “Symphonia Domestica” 
containing the of miscalculations; time 
after timie we can see what his intention has been 
and how completely it has been frustrated by his 
extravagance. He wear all the 
clothes in. his wardrobe at once. The same ten- 
dency is noticeable in his thematic work. When he 
has a good theme now he cannot leave it alone; he 
must fumble and fuss all round it till he has 
blurred its outlines and stifled half its expression; 

the pleasant little lullaby, for example, would have 
been three times as effective if he had not put in 
that jerky counterpoint against it on the oboe 
d'amore, bassoon and viola, which simply gives 
the impression that somebody or other is always 
coming in at the wrong place, and quite disturbs 
the atmosphere of the lullaby itself. Altogether 
inclined to think that the new work as a 
whole shows a decided falling off. The “Sym 
phonia Domestica” I take to be the work of an 
enormously clever man who was once a genius 

ft € 
lhe other London papers also contain “Symphonia 


grossest 


own wants to 


I am 


Domestica” passages of great interest to the eager 
student. The Times disagrees with Mr. 
Newman. Whereas that gentleman writes: “It 
gave me less pleasure than any of Strauss’ other big 
works, and | think time will prove the general qual- 
ity of it to be inferior to that of ‘Ein Heldenleben,’ ” 


strauss 





SCHELLING, PApEREwskK1 Pup. 


ERNEST 


the Times holds that it is “far more attractive in a 
general way than ‘Heldenleben.’” The scoring is 
masterly, we are pleased to note, but there are “many 
pages where the hearer has just to wait under an 
avalanche of noise as patiently as he can until some- 
thing recognizable as music greets his ear.” The 
Telegraph detects “cacophony” in the music, but 
nevertheless praises Strauss for “diabolical ingenu- 
ity,” his “wealth of new orchestral colors,” and the 
“audacity with which he sets precedents of form and 
harmony at defiance.” The Standard holds up its 
pen in horror at a work so “exaggerated, grotesque 


and irrational.” It accuses Strauss of “wildly ex- 


perimenting,” “appalling cacophony” and of writing 
“a wild burlesque.” The Morning Post, with cool 
vision, pronounces the thing as “beyond question a 
creation of extraordinary power,” and imposing, on 
account of its “daring and absolute unconventional- 
ity.” The Daily News finds that the music “cuts 
deep because it is so sincere,” and it is also “sensi- 
“fiery,” “energetic,” “lyrical,” “fanciful,” 
“humorous,” “clear,” “beautiful,” 


tive,” 
“fantastic,” 
“striking,” 
of surprises” and “an advance on the other sym- 


“novel in harmony,” “wonderful,” “full 


phonic poems.” The Sunday Special credits 
Strauss with “enchaining power.” The Daily 
Chronicle says that “before the end came many 


of the listeners had had enough.” The Pall Mall 
Gazette is on the fence, and will probably not make 
up its final mind very soon. The St. James’ Gazette 
enters into a mathematical demonstration without a 
Q. E. D. The Daily Graphic: “It is a work emi- 
nently calculated to reconcile to a belief in Strauss’ 
genius many who have hitherto stood aloof.” The 
Westminster Gazette thinks the work “bright and 
blithe.” 
ee = 

Vecsey will make his farewell appearance in New 
York at an orchestra concert of his own in Carne- 
gie Hall, Saturday, April 1. In order to demon- 
strate how unmusical and how much of a parrot he 
is, Vecsey will play Beethoven’s concerto, Bach's 
“Chaconne” and Tschaikowsky’s concerto, 

eS € 

The Ililustrated Buffalo Express tells of a boy 
named Percy Hughes, “who has won 200 prizes in 
music.” It was hard enough for Berlioz to win 
one, and poor Beethoven had to do without any. 

Se = 

A flurry of pleasure ran through local Pianodom 
last week when it was announced that Joseffy would 
soon make another concert appearance in this city. 
He is to play with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra on Sunday afternoon, April 2, in Carnegie 
Hall. And better still, he will play two concertos, 
Chopin, in E minor, and Liszt, in A major. Al- 
ready there is a Paderewski rush for Joseffy tickets. 

fe & 

Hubermann lost the thumb of his right hand by 
cable last week in New York while shaving in 
Monte Carlo. 

Elbert Hubbard is musical. While he was lec- 
turing here last week someone in the audience 
laughed shrilly. “If you must laugh, don’t laugh 
off the pitch,” requested the sage of East Aurora. 
The American laugh! A book might be written 
about it. 

eS «& 

Hubermann’'s press agent should take a course 
of lessons from Louis Francis Brown, manager of 
the Burton Holmes lectures, or “travelogues,” as he 
prefers to call them. The following is about as neat 
a piece of work in a much abused field as it has 
ever been our lot to encounter: 

Louis Francis Brown, manager of the Burton 
Holmes lectures, relates a short anecdote which 
at one and the same time pays a tribute to a 
woman's honesty and to the Travelogues of Mr 
Holmes as a stimulant to wakefulness. 

“Tt happened,” said Mr. Brown, “in an Indi- 
ana city, where Mr. Holmes was lecturing. A 
woman, evidently a widow, came to the lecture, 
accompanied by a little boy of nine or ten years, 
but with only one ticket for the two. The door- 
keeper stopped her, of course, and asked her for 
her other ticket; she replied that she had brought 
the boy merely as an escort, and that while she 
wanted him to come in, she added, ‘he always 
sleeps through every lecture, so I thought he 
would not need a ticket.’ I had overheard this 
conversation and was so struck with the ludic- 
rous side of it that I nodded to the doorkeeper 
and he admitted the widow and her sleepy es- 
cort. The lecture began, and I went into the 
manager's office to make the usual settlements 
for the evening’s business. In the midst of our 
figuring we were interrupted by a timid knocking 
at the box office window, and, the window being 
opened, by a still more timid voice, as the hand 


of the widow deposited the price of another seat 
with the remark, ‘Say, Mister, the boy 
awake.’ ” 


is keeping 
And, by the way, don’t ever miss a Burton 
Holmes lecture if you get the chance to hear one 
Mr. Holmes is giving two series of talks just now 
at Carnegie Hall and at the Lyceum Theatre. He is 
a fluent and witty speechist, and illustrates his re 


























Examiner 


Why should classical music be preferred t 


ragtime ? 


Pupil 


-You're right, professor; why should 


marks with a marvelous collection of moving and 
stationary pictures. 
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Marjorie Church, a fourteen year old pianist, will 
make her début at Mendelssohn Hall on Friday 
evening, March 24. It is whispered that she is a 
tiny Amazon at the piano, a la the little Carrefo of 


long ago. 
x — 
Got your Paderewski seat? 


LEONARD LIEBLIN« 


Musical Briefs. 
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Theodore Parkman Carter, a professional pupil of M 
dame de Wienzkowska, played at a recent musicale in 
bany, N. Y., given by Mrs. Nelson H. Henry in h 
Mrs. Higgins, wife of the Governor esides his work as 


Mr. Carter has entered the ranks of composer 


pianist, 
Grace G. Gardner's pupil, Grace Jane Davis, is the new 

solo soprano for Trinity Church, Brooklyn. Miss Da 

has a beautiful lyric voice, and her singing show ure 


Many 


was the 


training and a correct method applicants tried f 
this position, but Miss Davis unanimou 


of the music committee 








Mary L. Wheeler's Teacher. 


New Yor«K, March ro, 1 


154 EAST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
Editors of The Musical Couries 
AY I you to correct a slight erro 
number of THe 
Hedley’s recital I was put on record as a pupil 
chetizky, while as a matter of fact | never even saw that 


ack 
asa 


Courter In 


remarkable man, but am a pupil of Madame Stepanoff 
Not only my loyalty but my pride makes me w to have 
the mistake rectified, even though it can make little dif 
ference to any one but me Mary L. WaHeEeter 








Bauer's Pupils’ Concert. 


RNST H. BAUER’S pupils gave their twelfth annual 
concert at Knabe Hall, Saturday night of | week, 

with the assistance of Annie Tarnowski, pianist, Frederick 
Munzer, ‘cello, and Daniel Wilson, organ All of the 
performers showed good schooling and several of them 
distinguished themselves. Willy Doenges played the first 
rto, and the 


movement from the Becthoven violin conce 

other performers were Harry Shostac, Charles Kunen 
Cyril Tobien, Freddie Harms, Alexander Schulz, Norman 
Finn, Morris S. Nitke, Augusta Tarnowski, Ray Smith 
Margarethe Simon, Lillian Epstein, Hilda Kantrowit 


, 
netig | 
I sigs ana 


Henry P. Fittger, Waldemar Alves, Gustav 
Ernst Sominergren. 








Blumenschein te Shine. 
be held in 


schein 


T the centenary festival of Schiller, to 
A May, in Dayton, Ohio, Mr. W. L 
will conduct a chorus of 200 and the orches 
well done, for Mr. Blumenschein knows what it means t 


conduct choruses 


slumen 
ra It will be 


Oo 
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New York Recital 


CARNEGIE HALL 
MARCH 25, 2:30 P. M. 
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Fantasia, op. 17, : , ° : . Schumann 
Toccata, op.7, . ‘ : , : Schumann 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, : ‘ ; . Beethoven 
Variations, . ; . , . Brahms-Paganini 
Ballade, G minor, . , : . ‘ Chopin 
Etudes, Nos. 12, 7 and 3, op. 10, . . Chopin 
Mazurka, B minor, op. 33, No.4, . : Chopin 
Nocturne, B major, op. 62, . , , . Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 39,. : i ; ‘ : Chopin 











STEINWAY PIANO 
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The PGlobe 
Hall was not 


Carnegie 
crowded to the doors as it 
was at his earlier appear- 


ances, 


The | 
s 

There were moments 

when he seemed neither 
more nor less than stale. 


S.Globe 


The DPGlobe 


It is possible to have 
enough even of Ysaye. 
* * * 


The program was 
needlessly long, and the 
audience began to drift 
away long before it ended 


The New York Press 
said of Miss 
singing, 


The less 
Frieda Stender’s 


the better 





Ysaye Recital. 


The Evening Sun. 

Ysaye’s violin recital 
packed Carnegie Hall to 
the doors last night. 


New erican. 

Ysaye played enchant- 
ingly at Carnegie Hall last 
evening. 


The New York Press 

Fiddling away like one 
possessed before a throng 
of enthusiasts who crowded 
up to the Carnegie Hall 
stage at 11:10 o'clock last 
night, it seemed Eugene 
Ysaye would have to keep 
on until morning, so in- 
sistent were the demands. 
But he finally escaped 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 

She has a voice of pleas- 
ant quality and an enjoy- 
able style. 


Russian Symphony Concert. 


The New York Times. 

Taneyeff has none of his 
compatriots’ aspirations 
for tone picturing in Rus- 
colors, the use of 
Russian 
traits 
national 


Sian 
characteristic 
themes or melodic 
significant of the 


folksong 


The Cvening Sun. 

The Taneyeff Symphony 
has distinctly Russian 
qualities. 


Ysaye-Kreisler Concert. 


The PGlabe 

Neither of the distin 
guished players seemed 
quite at home with the 


other, or, for the moment, 
with Bach 


— a 

The MGlabe 

Bach, you felt, had been 
better served by less emi 
nent violinists 


The Mie Sun. 
Ysaye’s performance last 


evening of the Saint-Saéns 
concerto was not up to his 
own standard. He sinned 
often against the pitch, and 
he reveled in the saccharine 
slide of the sentimental 
portamento till he made one 


yearn for a bit of solid 
legato 
Che orld. 


Ysaye first played Saint- 
Saéns’ violin concerto in a 
very disappointing manner. 
His intonation was waver- 
ing, and he overaccentuated 
the sentimentality of this 
work. 


THE EVENING MAIL 
It was a great perform 


ance of a great work. * * * 
It went with that rare join- 
ing of proportion to in 
dependent expressiveness, 
which is, after all, the sum- 
mit of artistic interpreta- 
tion. 


THE EVENING MAIL 
Nothing short of just 


this unusual apparatus 
could have set forth the 
ideas the composer had in 
mind, 


The New York Times. 
Mr. Ysaye was in excel- 
lent form; better form than 
he has been at some of his 
recent appearances, and 
played Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo with that peculiarly 
ingratiating style, poetical, 
gracious, romantic, that he 
brings to this work. It is 
a work that he ennobles 
and dignifies by the beauty 
of his performance. 
The Foening Post. 
Tt takes a Frenchman like 
Ysaye to reveal all its 
beauty. The slow move- 
ment last night had the fas- 
cination of dream music. 


Ysaye grew sentimental 
upon slightest musical prov- 
ocation, while Kreisler kept 
his classic outlines of play- 
ing clear and nobly defined. 


New Times. 
Lng seed, ark concerto 
does not touch the highest 
summits of musical inspi- 
ration. 


Chat the Jury. 


The Evening Telegram 


The contrast, as the men 
played together, was in 
Ysaye’s favor. 


The Foening Post. 

One feels tempted to pro- 
nounce it the most melodi- 
ous and altogether charm- 
ing work of its class. It 
has abundance of ideas, ex- 
quisite harmonies. * * * 


Oratorio Seciety Concert. 


One yo... Berto. 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn 
seemed indisposed. 


The Foening Post. 

Strauss’ “Taillefer” bal 
lad is as noisy, from begin- 
ning to end, as his Buster 
Brown symphony (better 
known as the “Sinfonia Do 
mestica”), and, as in most 
of his works, incessant din 
serves chiefly as a means of 
stunning the hearers and 
distracting their attention 
from the fact that he has 
no melodic news to convey 


The Evening Post. 


Most of the music seemed 
little more than a monoto 
nous, chaotic din. 


The Russian, Dvorak * * 


The Foening Post. 

A much more pleasing 
impression was made by the 
work which last night pre- 
ceded “Taillefer”—Dvorak's 
“Stabat Mater” * * * 


The aiifidia Sun. 


The Strauss number was 
given with abundant energy 
and earnestness. 


The aif Sun. 
The instrumentation is 
huge and intricate. Trom- 
bones labor in stertorous 
gaspings, and piccolos 
shriek wildly. Bells are 
hammered in a way which 
Suggests that William's 
forces stopped in the heat 
of battle to shoe their 
horses. Violins indulge in 


whirring figures, suggestive 
of whizzing arrows, Drums 
bang and thump incessantly. 





The Foening Post. 


The conductor was lucky 
to have such an excellent 
soloist as Kirkby Lunn. 


The PGlobe 
sweep and 


The sheer 
spirit, the volume and the 
bigness of it whirl you for 
ward You can no more 
stop to weigh and separate 
than a boat can stop when 
each wave carries it higher 
Of only one thing are you 
quite sure, the broad, sturdy, 
straightforward major tune 
that Taillefer sings to 
hearten the host. Strauss 
knows how to invent those 
They appear, even 
in his most intricate “tone 
poems.” He has seldom 
devised a better one than 
that he puts into Taillefer’s 
mouth and uses time and 


again in the ballad. 


The MGlobe 
Its music 1s direct, vivid, 


vigorous, tense with 


dent. * * * 


The Evening Post 


Dvorak, the great Bo- 
* . . 


tunes. 


inci- 


hemian 


The HGlobe 


Perhaps “Taillefer” 
would have seemed less the 
welcome voice of a strong 
man had something less 
cloying than Dvorak’s set- 
ting of the “Stabat Mater” 
preceded it. 


The New York Preas 

Seldom, indeed, if ever, 
have we listened to so rag- 
ged and muddy a perform- 
ance. 


The New York Preas 

Strauss has clothed this 
poem in an impressive and 
interesting musical garb, 
using the choral voices and 
the solo parts in a homoph- 
onous melodic and de- 
clamatory style, but dis- 
playing all his phenomenal 
art of polyphonic writing in 
his treatment of the orches- 
tra, particularly in that epi- 
sode of the work illustrat- 
ing the battle of Hastings. 


The battle is the real 
Strauss article While it 
was going on the veterans 
Chorus 


amaze 


Oratorio 

shocked 
ment at the indecent antics 
of the orchestra. If any 


of the 
Stared in 


one can find anything up 
lifting or inspiring, or even 
superficially beautiful, in 
this composition, he is a 


} 


discoverer of much skill 


New-Qokt ges Erivune 


Of the solo quartet no 
member was impeccable as 
to pitch 


The New York Preas 
Daniel Beddoe was quite 
wanting in distinction 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
Neither the conductor nor 
his big forces seemed quite 


prepared. * * * 


New pork eis Eribune 
Mr. Witherspoon was 


competent, nothing more 






It is a most interesting and 


stirring musical exposition 
of a delightfully fresh and 
spirited ballad Phe com 


poser has 
message of the poem de 
hghtfully and with charac 
teristic exuberance and en 
ercy, backed up by an unex 


ampled command of of 


chestration and an amazing 
contrapuntal cleverness, has 
reproduced it musically in a 
way worthy of his genius 


and inspiring in its effect 


The New York Times. 
rhe solo quartet was un- 


commonly competent 


The New York Times. 

His singing is mosily in 
telligent, and, at its best 
finely artistic 


New fork exes Cribuns 


The chorus’ confident 


singing deserved all praise 


~ , 
Herbert Witherspoon 
sang with excellent musi 


cal insight 


Ysaye-Kreisler Concert (Second). 


The New York Times. 


The performance of the 
Bach double 


showed the same qualities 


concerto 


as it did on Monday even 
ing. 


The SGlobe 


Ysaye conducted for 
Kreisler without distin 
tion 


Cre AE sworn, 

rhe later peri rian 
wa infinitely more atis 
ying 


The Fvening Post 
M y saye ] 


‘ ] rt ; / 
orchestral pat and did 


onducted the 
with such artistic care and 
loving conscientiousness 
that no one would have sus 
pected that these two great 
artists were rivals for the 
king’s throne in the realm 
of the violin 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The New York Times. 


This “Manired” music is 
yet of memorabie 
native power and breadth, 
not s0 
great outpouring of genius 
that is called the “Sympho 
nie Pathétique,” but still a 
vital and enthralling utter 
ance. 


imagi- 


universal as the 


THE EVENING MAIL 
This “Manfred” music 


was inspired by Byron's 
poem, but the composer 
exercised great freedom in 
his emotional scheme, in- 
terpolating moods not 
found in the text, and 
omitting all but a few 
striking episodes. 


Che New York Preas 
“Manfred” symphony. 
¢ © © Te our way of 
thinking there are few 





The aiifkie Sun. 

This symphony * * * 
rises im its most potent 
plane of 

. * > 


passages to a 
crushing sorrow, 
almost, if not quite, equal 
ing the “Pathétique” sym 


phony 


The eifiis Sun. 

It is a most intimate and 
eloquent exposition of By 
ronic ideals and moods 


The eis Sun. 
Gloom, tragedy, passion- 
ate melancholy and yearn- 


ing love were familiar 





absorbed = the 





















works of the 


Russian moods of this composer's 
which bear so clearly the music, and Byron's intro- 


marks of labor and want of spective morbidity and 
philosophy 


moved him to influential 


true inspiration despondent 


utterance 


The Fvening Post. The Evening Sun. 


Manfred” is a work so As a symphony it was 
utterly uninspired and dull! charming, with many an 
that one wonders it can echo of the fifth and the 


have flown from the same Pathétique. 
pen that wrote the immor 
tal fifth and sixth sympho 


nies. 


The Fvening Post 


The eifkkis Sun. 


rhe soloist of the even This composition, which 
ing was Fritz Kreisler, who was some time accepted 
unfortunately chose onc: with doubts, is now hailed 
more to perform Brahms with acclamation. It is a 
dreary violin concerto beloved number in the rep 


ertory of great violinists, 
o alone may hope to set 
forth its content to the in- 


spiration of the populace 


The fpening Post. THE NEW YORK HERALD 
In ' 


A more passionate con ts nineteen years ol 





ductor than Mr. Gericke oneert giving in New 
and an orchestra more a York the Boston Sym 
customed to playing em: phony Orchestra has prob 
tionally, might have mack ably ever achieved more 
the “Manfred” music more brilliant results than those 
entertaining; as it was, it “ marked its 

was almost a torture to evening concert of the sea 
sten to it n at Carnegie Hall last 


Decs! Studio Musicale. 
Decsi studios Satu y evening a distinguished 


A r tl i urda ng é 
company of listeners heard a program of modern 


songs sung by his advanced pupils, a program of fifteen 


numbers being performed 





Lily Watt sang with much tem 
Why, Schu 


from “Pagliacci,” as 


perament and brillhancy Tschaikowsky’s 
mann's “Der Nussbaum” and the ar 
well as a duet with Baritone Otto Schubert. Miss Ivins has 
developed much, singing songs by Fran Hahn and the 
*Tannhauser” aria with great credit to herself. Miss Booth 
was a surprise in the aria from “Aida” and “Mia Piccerella 
Deh,” by Gomez, as well as in the grand duet from “ Aida,’ 
sung with Miss Ivins. This duet was one of the best things 


done in the entire even Young Miss Reynolds sang 





“Rejoice Greatly” with fluent joratura technic, and 
Strauss’ “Serenade” with much warmth. She is a promis 
ing talent. Little Martha Hughe ing brilliantly Stern's 


waltz song; her progress wi be watched with interest 


Otto Schubert has warm musical blood and a fine baritone 





voice he sang “II balen” and later songs from Fielitz’s 
“Ehland Miss Clark gave welcome variety to the pro 
gram by reciting a French-Canadian monologue. Mr. Gy 
ongvOshalaszy played the I t “Love Dream,” and Elis« 
Reimer did a large share f the work of the evening, and 
did it ticeably well, as a mpanist 

Maestro Decsi achieves re ts, as borne out in the varied 
vocal offerings of the evening Always there were the vi 
vacity and musical warmth associated with his nationality, 
Hungary, and the evening might be called “An Evening 


with Coming Prime Donne.” Some of these are now ready 
for the Van Dyck Decsi operat schoo to be established 
inder these masters in Brussels and New York 


Ven Doenhoff Papils. 


See three here named are not pupils in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but young artists well on the road 


to prominence 


h; Sadie Baron 


| Harriet Barkley nging in concerts, and 
it the ( nton Avenue Congregational Churk 

made a special hit with “Love Is a Bubble” in a Brooklyn 
f the P. E. Church 


i Ali are good students 


concert, and Emma Michac!l is sopra 
f the Ascension, of Ph 


who show the result of 





ugh schooling Helen von 
Doenhoff gives her pupils 


Macstro P. FLORIDIA 


Pienoc—Opere-Chember Music. 
Studio: 134 Carnegie Hall. Tuesdays and Fridays, A.M 


JUSTIN THATCHER 


TIaINonn. 
Address: 400 West 57th Street, New York. 











HARPER, =:=<0. 


Arcade Building, 1947 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


POWERS’ STUDENT RECITALS. 


HE spacious ‘studios of the Powers-Hoeck suite 
were crowded, as usual, to listen to a recital given 
by Madame Ellsworth, soprano. Her voice is 

Madame Ells 

worth has also a temperament in perfect keeping with her 


beautiful and of great compass and power 


other gifts, and her achievements on Saturday were the 
result of hard and persevering study as well. She has been 
a pupil of Mr. Powers for four years, and after a season 











| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
Mapame ELtswortn 
abroad with Mr Powers and his cla tl comimg sum 


mer she will be frequently heard in New York on her 
return 
Her rendering of the mad scene fron Hamlet,” together 


with the Handel air and the Stra songs 


revealed all the 
beauties of her voice Madame Ellsworth is a young 
woman, and her career will be watched with interest by a 
host of friends 

Madame Ellsworth was a ted by M Marquise« 


young violinist of much present attainment and future 


promise. She plays with warmth and understanding, and 


is at the outset of a bright career Jeanne Loreau, the 


dios, and Mr 


gave much pleasure by their contributions to an unusually 


teacher of French at these sti Powers also 


fine program. Probably no musicales in this city are at 
tracting greater attention than these this season, the space 
being entirely inadequate to the demand for invitation 


A Masic Trust. 
(From the Chicag Journa 


GREAT musical college trust is proposed, wit 


$4,000,000 capital, and colleges in San Francis 
Chicago ana New York The presidency of the syst 
has been ffered to Dr. Florence Ziegfeld f the ( cag 
Musical College W. K. Ziegfeld is now New York 
and there are reports that he clecting a te for the New 
York branch 
[here ' musical | ee {f any ec in New Yorh 
ty aid Dr. Florence Ziegfeld today As long ago a 
when William Steinway w active in the musical life f 
New York this plan of a group of yileges was considered 
The schools in San Francisco and New York could be con 
ducted this one in Chicago as a single institution 





The formation of three large schools under one man 


agement would naturally bring the foremost musician f 
Europe to this country to form the faculty. We have al 
ready brought over quite a number T} year a new piar 


ist is coming from Berlin, Waldemar Lutschg. He is one 
— 


of the most distinguished of modern pianists in Europe 





Would Mos wski core Ye whenever I want him, 
now that Emil Sauret has ' ind Alexander von Fielitz 
We can make this country the foremost in the world for 


musical study 


While crossing the Atlantic recently Dr. Ziegfeld was 


accompanied by Weingartner, the great orchestra ledder 





of Munich, whose name has been frequently mentioned as 


the successor to Theodore Thomas in the Chicago Or 


chestra 

“Mr. Weingartner was very seasick and not much inte 
ested in Chicago when | first talked to him about coming 
here,” said Dr. Ziegfeld But before we reached land 
and after I had told him of the musicians we had here al 
ready. and the many more that were coming, he became 
qui enthusiastic I am confident he would have come 
here if the orchestra directors wanted him, and at a price 
not to exceed that paid Mr 


Thomas. However, | prefer 


ey retain Mr. Stock, unless Weingartner or some 
lly famous should be found 


Unmausical Boston. 


(From the Boston Iconoclast 


EINRICH CONRIED does not like Boston as a mu 
sical city He seems to think that we don't know 


anything, when in reality it because we are wise that 
he dislikes us And it is all over Parsifal For three 
weeks, with two matinee performances in each week, we 


had a very good presentation ‘ ‘ liscussed musi 
drama And it was not a “chrom either 

There may not hav been the ime large rcehestra na 
the Parsifal was better in the German production 
scenically and n ensen worh tre >avagt pr 1K 
was away ahead of Herr Conned And it was at $3 pet 
is against $10 pet Now Parsifa , how” piece 
pure and simple The ut f mysticism which h en 
vironed it at Bayreuth and the difficulty of securing it ! 
this country gave the work a novelty 

When ce cc ere Wa ttik eT Dh n i 
de did not « nt en ! f , wn 
ind there wa rea ! why d { niy 
nT ne thing t me w ! t rte { ! 
ence l : » ! " 1 at ! " 
ng and wishes t k ent me ‘ ve Ww 
t ’ U We car tand t he 


Bowman Pupil a Bride. 


ECILE LOUISE CASTEGNIER, a pupil of Edwar 
Morris Bowman, w ne of the brides of a double 


wedding Thursday of t week, Mar 16, at the residence 
{ Prot und Mr (,eorge ‘ tegnict t 14 Mor resick 
ave M ( t wr at this cer ny | ary t wite 
i Charles Ra Steele The 1 be { t evel 
gz was tl ther M ( tewn Madeleime Hermance 
und her h nad Raymond Dean St r the brother 

the other brides 1] eremony Ww pertorme " 

the Rev ly W ( ft the S h Presbytera { 

ted by he Re Mr I riplett M Bown play 

(srie@'s bridal 1 c as Mr. Castegnier entered the p 

with | daughter arrayed in bt robe and atte the 

benediction the Mende hi we ime march wa per 
formed Ces ‘ La ( teg er wi “ Mr 

‘ rl Rar n ostechk wave tw | t t i 

m rnegie Chamber M | t “ 

I r ior het pert | 





The Dramatists. 


THE ATHENIAN SOCIETY OF LONDON A®D 
NEW YORK have secured a few copies of that wonderful 
painting (of which the above is merely a half tone minia 
ture), and will send, free of charge, to the first twenty-five 
readers of THE MUSICAL COURIER who will send in 
their names, a perfect copy, in photogravure, size 17x21 
on Japan Vellum, ready for framing This is done to 
announce the completion of the ATHENIAN SOCIETY’S 
gigantic undertaking, that of translating and arranging for 
private use the *‘ Dramas” and ‘‘ Operas” of every nation 
on earth. Advance sheets, illustrations and history of 
same will be sent free of charge to each applicant who 
will send their name and address to JAS. P BOYD, 
the American Director of the ATHENIAN SOCIETY, 
853 Broadway, New York. 
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MUSIC IN ZURICH. 





V MAINAusTRASSE 241, 
Zuricu, Switzerland, March 1, 1905. } 


) URICH, although a city of only 165,000 inhab- 
itants, can boast of a superior musical iife. 
The Swiss have always been known to be mu- 
sic loving, and the large contingent of Ger- 
mans residing here certainly adds greatly to 
the interest for that art. The many concerts 
given during the season are well patronized, and I could 
notice on several occasions that the applause was not only 
enthusiastic, which bespoke a love for music, but also dis- 
criminating. 

The dominating influence is the Tonhalle Gesellschaft. 
In the Tonhalle take place almost all the concerts. In ad- 
dition to a large hall, with a seating capacity of 1,800, there 
is a smaller one, seating 500 people. It is an imposing 
building, situated on the Alpenquai, and faces the beautiful 
lake. Facing the building is a large garden and restaurant, 
and here the Ziiricher sit nightly during the summer, drink 
their beer or wine, and listen to the concerts of the Ton- 
halle Orchestra. This is a permanent organization, con- 
sisting of fifty excellent players, but during the winter it is 
increased to ninety performers for the series of ten sym- 
phony concerts, which again are followed by six popular 
symphony concerts. The orchestra is conducted by Dr. 
Friedrich Hegar, who has done much here for the cause of 
music. His programs, while they give a liberal share to the 
classics; also offer many modern works. Richard Strauss’ 
“Symphonia Domestica” was played here before the com- 
poser conducted it for its first performance in Berlin last 





December 

[his season we had among others d’Albert, Hugo Heer- 
mann, Thibaud, Demuth, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner and Robert 
Freund, the latter a noted local pianist and a great Brahms 
player. He was the soloist at the tenth symphony concert 
and piayed ‘Richard Strauss’ “Burleske.” I could not at- 
tend this concert, but I heard the one before it, with Mrs. 
Mysz-Gmeiner as soloist. She is a wonderful artist and 
considered one of the greatest lieder singers in Germany. 
Her aria from Verdi's “Ernani” and songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, &c., revealed a voice of surpassing quality and fine 
training, while her interpretations bespoke the true artist. 
Her success was overwhelming with the audience, which 
was no less captivated by her attractive personality. The 
symphony on that occasion was Bruckner’s eighth, which 
created a profound impression. This cannot be said of the 
second symphony by Vincent d’Indy, which was played at 
the first popular symphony concert on February 28. It 
was quite a relief to hear after it Haydn’s E flat major 
symphony, and the audience testified to that in an unmis- 
takable manner, although the former work was excellently 
given by Hegar and his men. 

es & 

As I have been here only three weeks and as the season 
is fast drawing to a close I will have little opportunity to 
write about concerts here. But there are a few attractions 
to come in the near future, and about them, as well as the 
opera, I will speak in my next letter. 

Natore BLuMENFELD. 








Janet Spencer in Buffalo. 


Hike contralto, Janet Spencer, was a soloist at the Buf- 
falo Guido Chorus concert, winning much newspaper 
praise, as follows: 

Janet Spencer, of New York, was the soloist of the evening, and 
in her the audience found a woman of charming appearance, with a 
voice of wide range and beautiful tone. She was greeted with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. The opening number, “O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi's “Don Carlos,” was sung without flaw or blemish. In the 

Night Seng,” by Zoeliner, her tone blended beautifully with those 

{ the chorus.—-Buffalo Evening Times, March 4, 1905. 





Janet Spencer, of New York, was the soloist for the evening and 
the managers were most fortunate in obtaining her services. She 
has a pure, rich, strong, admirably cultivated contralto, and sings 
with rare expression. There was a very charming sympathetic qual- 
ity that was artistically displayed. She delighted the large audi 
ence at once and generously responded to the encores.—Buffalo 
Commercial 

rhe soloist was Janet Spencer, of New York. She sang the air 
“O Don Fatale” and a group of songs by Harris, Lidgey and 
Fisher. Miss Spencer's voice is a remarkably fine organ, rich and 
The lower tones especially are of excellent quality and 
Buffalo Evening News, March 4, 1905, 


resonant, 
most agreeable. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded the soloist, Janet Spencer, of 
New York. To a voice of unusual warmth, Miss Spencer adds per- 
fect musical intelligence, artistic finish and a pleasing personality. 
Her solos were of a character to show her ability in every 
fie Id of the | art. ~_ She , Seen great power and dramatic force. 


PRYOR 


Sinaty Evening, March 26, 8 vac. A WD 








Her work was a revelation and the listener wondered what new 
charms of vocalization or tone color would be next displayed. Two 
delightful encores were given and the singer received a bouquet.— 
Buffalo Courier. 





The Guido Chorus made no mistake in engaging as the soloist of 
last evening Janet Spencer, contralto, of New York. It is not 
often that a singer so richly endowed is heard on the concert stage. 
Her voice is a beautiful one, even and homogeneous from top to 
bottom, of rich color and of large range and volume. Moreover, it 
is finely schooled and under the control of a thoroughly musical na- 
ture. As a final advantage, Miss Spencer has a charming stage 
presence and manner. She made a complete conquest of her audi- 
ence by her voice, her work and her personality —Buffalo Express. 








PROVIDENCE. 


EDNESDAY evening March 29, is the date set 

Wy for the appearance of Paderewski, at Infantry 
Hall. We are indebted for this concert, as we 

have been for several others of this nature during the past 
season, to the Providence Musical Association, who, under 
the energetic management of Lucy H. Miller, has been en- 
deavoring to lift the musical standard a little higher in this 
city. although the stockholders in many instances have 
been obliged to make up deficits from their own pockets. 
They are not discouraged and will continue the good work. 

es €& 

Albert M. Steinert announces that he has secured Fritz 
Kreisler and Josef Hofmann for a return engagement at 
Infantry Hall, the date to be announced later. 

ee € 

An interesting song recital was given Tuesday evening, 
March 14, in Fielden-Chace Hall by Helen Louise Ames, 
soprano, who was assisted by Albert T. Foster, violinist, 
and Florence E. Ames and Edith May Lang, accompanists. 
Miss Ames is the possessor of a pleasing soprano voice 
and was heard to advantage in groups of old English, 
Italian and German songs. Mr. Foster's numbers were 
well received and Florence E. Ames and Edith May Lang 
added much to the success of the program in their skillful 
and sympathetic accompaniments. 





Birdice Blye’s Recital. 


HE piano recital by Birdice Blye at the National Arts 
Club, West Thirty-fourth street, last Saturday even- 
ing, was an unusually interesting entertainment. Madame 
Blye is a pianist endowed with talent and versatility, 
and the audience present was made up of people with 
artistic inclinations, many of them occupying art vocations. 
Madame Blye commands a superb mechanism, which is 
dominated by her musical nature, and her playing conse- 
quently is thoroughly intelligent. Although in appear- 
ance Madame Blye is far from robust, yet she produces 
a large tone and she has a powerful grasp of the key- 
board. 

Beautiful phrasing and a fine knowledge of pedal usage, 
combined with delicious singing quality, make Madame 
Blye’s efforts artistic to a high degree. 

Madame Blye should come East oftener. 

Here is the program, to which was added the Pabst ar- 
rangement from the “Dornréschen” suite by Tschaikowsky : 


Impromptu in A minor... .. 6.66.66 cceccecceeeeeneeeens Rubinstein 
Intermezzo, op. 118, NO. 6... 2.60 ccccccecceneneeenneeeeene Brahms 
Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1 C bette Game. «secocacasasece Brahms 
EN an ad sade eGb0 nn $6 4n4s 00600450 0000056 ceeenee 
ON, BP cc ncccccecucesadececeuseneseesss Chopin 
PO GR ci sckccdcdcesesesecestcocceccedseccesetes Chopin 
GEROTES, GP. GPoccccecccccdesecsccccssccccccccvncesesesess Chopin 
WER Bb Bic dad wcvewwrcvcccdeccccccccccocesvcsoseses Tschaikowsky 
NOD. BE We ccbeetoccaracncéanrrscedvedsessescrocccnesswee Neupert 
Tu m’Attires, op. 2, No. 8......... nbd abeates eeteansesees Henselt 
Invitation to the Dance. .... 2.66.66 cece cece een nnnes Weber-Tausig 


Chance to Win a Gold Medal. 


HE Crescendo Club, of Lexington, Ky., offer a gold 
medal for the best musical setting to the following 
ode for a male choir of four voices: 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE. 
Come! and the close of glorious days lament, 
For he is dead who was our mighty last. 
Aye, he is dead, and in his cerement 
Lies low the form of our heroic past. 


Hark! In the solemn void his passing wrought, 
The silvern echoes of his tenes ring clear. 

From the stored plenty of his domed thought 
Plain for the right he spoke and knew not fear. 


The muffied drum sounds for a warrior gone. 
Dauntless he faced his people's sorest stress 
With sword unsheathed; he who but now was one 

Gently as only strength knows gentleness. 


Yet not for him lament who first finds rest 
From tireless toiling for his fellows’ weal; 
Yield him to God, who knows and loves him best, 
Peace, mournful bells! and sound a triumph peal. 
Anne Fitzmvucm Mactean. 


The setting is to be submitted to five competent judges, 
likely to be R. de Roode, Lexington, Ky.; Thomas Tapper, 
Boston, Mass.; Frederick W. Root, Chicago, Ill.; Frank H. 
Tubbs, New York city. The fifth judge has not yet been 
decided upon. Address all communications to C. F. Crox- 
ton, musical director, Lexington, Ky. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A Cerrection. 


tro East Sevenreentn Sreeer, 
ew York, March 15, 1905. t 





To The Musical Courier: 

Kindly allow me to call your attention to a slight error 
that crept into the print of my letter “On Singing.” I am 
made to say that “no teacher of experience with the singing 
voice will, if the voice sounds dull, insist that the student 
hum first before singing on the vowels,” whereas I wrote 
“any teacher,” &c. The substitution of that little word no 
for any gives to my statement an entirely different aspect 

Hoping that you will be good enough to correct this mis 
take, I am, sincerely yours, S. CamItto ENGEL 








A RHAPSODY. 
(Lines suggested by the twenty-fifth anniversary performances of the 
Arion Club, Providence, R. I., March 1 and 2, 1905.) 
“Where leads the Fount of Life the way 
Mayst thou undoubting follow.” 
O Music, Poesy divine; thou glorious pair 
Born each for the other; 
How, late, the wondrous spell 
Thou weavest for the hearts and minds of men, 
Upon us here hath fallen. 


And ye departed ones, whose heavenly gifts and skill 
Wrought out those noble themes the which we sang 
From off the heights of thy serene enjoyment 

Dost sometimes earthward bend a listening ear; 

And didst not catch of ours one faintest sound 
Speeding as rivulet to rive: ; 

To blend with those exalted strains 

Now, to thee, made familiar? 


For thus it seemed, as in an ecstasy of song, 
With hearts aglow and voices freshly tuned, 
The soul was wafted toward the spheres celestial 


O memories most precious of music old yet new— 
Till we are called from this to yonder heavenly choir, 
May thy sweet influence prevail and day by day 
Gladden our toil, grim disappointment’s bitterness assuage, 
Sorrow and pain allay or what of ills may us betide, 
And bring to all a blessing. 

JuLes JorRDAN 
Provivence, R. L., March 4. 1905. 








Recommends Buzzi-Peccia. 
New Yorx, February 4, 1905 

My Dear Buzzi-Peccta—The berer of this note is a 
young lady who’ desires to study seriously the vocal art 
placement of voice, enunciation and artistic diction with 
which you are so familiar. 

I am sure that under your guidance her success will be 
assured, for in these days, alas, the vocal art is taught, 
generally, in a very superficial manner and often hurried 
I take pleasure in recommending you because I know with 
how much love and interest you teach our bel canto. As 
suring you I will send you some other pupils soon 

I am your dear friend, E. Caruso 





[There are Italian vocal teachers who are not musicians, 
and others who are musicians who are not vocal teachers 
Signor Buzzi-Peccia combines both functions. It is he 
who arranged for the Ricordi house the piano arrange- 
ments of most of the modern Italian operas. He is a 
symphonic writer, a conductor and a profound student of 
the voice, and Signor Caruso knows this all, as do other 
advanced Italian musician and artists. It is simply the 
modesty of Signor Buzzi-Peccia that has kept him in the 
background, but he deserves the publicity of his merits 


Ep. M. C.] 


MENDELSSOHN HALL. 
Friday Evening, March 24. 


Marjorie Church 


REMARKABLE YOUNG PIANIST. 
Seats at Ditson’s on and After March 17. 


The Program. 


AT 8:15- 


Part I. 
1. Sonata, - . : ScCARLATTI 
2. Impromptu, ‘Op. 90, No. 2, - - . SCHUBERT 
8. Nocturne, Up. 32, No.1, - - - - Cuorin 
4. Rondo Brillante, Op. 62, - - - Weber 
Part II. 
6. Polonaise, Op. 45, No.1, - - - - MoszKowsk! 
6. Spinning Song. - . - Wacner-Liszt1 
7. Im promptu, in A flat, Op 20, - - Cuorw 
8. Wate, i in A flat, Op. 64, No 3, - - CHorin 
9. Concerto, in G minor, - - - MENDELSSOHN 


(a) Molto allegro, (b) peareenn (c) Presto. 
KNABEB PIANO USED. 
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"Round About the Town. 
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ent NE club that is becoming noted for its extend solo numbers and w | rm , | 

ote ing of the proverhal latchstring to musicians inent New York singers We W do y t} fe Jew ¥ , 

no who are not in its membership is the Profes @ @ © wa) 50 cent Hung 

ct sional Woman's League Its weekly meetings \ fk | hye Forbes’ en “— - i t ler another | 

is invariably furnish a musical treat to the mem Hotel Astor recently was Miss De Sal r chart Re as _—_ 
bers and guests in the way of some g d music in wl h re tit » e. ; “~ v= 

] l ’ } , Mr i I WI t Sas 

many of our local and visiting musicians take part In mann nd excellent expression w eserv , ; 
fact, some of the programs are at times exceptionally artis She was accompanied by Paul De ¢ . paneer" yo ) t 
tic and do much credit to Aimée Abbott, musical director pianist Jackson P. Seark rit ‘ Ri. , 

3 of the league and herself a singer of note It evident bohm, sopra idded lustre t 4 
that she can distinguish a squawker from a vocalist, a delig singing of English ba ’ ee @& 
scraper from a violini " a oe were 
pianist. The | e's oust Mu le ‘ y finding . nA rer 
attracted larg: iudien cor t ect B ; | ‘ . ; ™ 
poser from Berlin, played I t compositions skillfully at sun in Carnegie Ha n Sunday « r ! ' 
last Fridav’s meeting Amelia Summerville sang several Dan Frol I - 
ballads, and John Coryell and Dr. H. Solotaroff related ‘4 sday after ew - mot ; 
anecdotes and experiences in Russia Sunday re ( 


' 1.3 


The receding week's musicale celebrated P W ow juest ol the musi ! udent \\ t t e hk 


twelfth anniversary, and to show just how big a girl Miss A 


League had grown te be the officers and members kept New York I ‘ 1 ; ; . ' , c ‘ 





open house” all afternoon and evening Mrs. Edward Stoddard Mi 
Arden, the president of the league, and group of hand in Londor W the 

somely gowned ladies were the hostesses. In addition to ther subject Rour Lond 

an orchestra there was much vocal and mstrument music and J p t 


Miss Ainsworth Coburn, a soprano pupil of J. Jerom« Immediately after the yew | 


, aa | } lev ™ ‘ | . , 
Hayes, sang ballads sweetly A new singer to New York ent Mr. Holm will g ‘ = _ 


who surprised his hearer by his glorious bass voice was series OF lectures there \V\ he ppear » f 
Edward Beckenbach, a pupil of Mrs. M. B. Parry f year ago he was warmly received, | f f the 
Galesburg, Il! His voice is well placed and he < it ment being entirely new t the 1 \ { 
irtistically orbes Law Due 1 the Scotch baritone , wet . rE F , s 
ing er lads pleasingly te ! ( 
| ; ; 
( Dove t ‘ ture . 
An 1 1 sical n honor ! } hye 1) wa ‘ ( 
the Vay Mfr i] ferent 


residence last Sunday evening { ! elec f fr 

Stabat Mater” were ge by Nellie Clark, Julia Carley 
Rose Fox, Mark Burke, Mr Monahar Nel ) 
Kate Pryer and Mr Bennett Pp p Marcer pron wn 


ising young baritone, sang “Brother | “Two Gre erctofor t 
diers,”” by Schumanr , re 1 : : . 
Other sacred and illad n ber wer ntributed 1 pees \ - at N ‘ 
i Thomas Barnes, of Detroit Joseph Travers itone — to Washingt CrP 
- Thomas Car ey, bass; Thoma Tin ! tenor I hearing 1 V r B Mat - 
} Mackey, Mark Smith, Jerome Pennel and T. McBrid Waltze I at t W 





ane Marine Band nspired with pat f t tr tts 
+ 
Crroehe w threatet r rat . 
4. M. Norden, the « mposer and pianist from Vienna treniuc Americat nthen Ce 2 
gave a recital of some of his wn popular composition fe fe 
t in appreciative audience in K e Ha on We Art r Grifht \ 


lay evening of last weel He was assisted by |] in | met ' 





ng, mezzo soprano, who sang Pwilight Love's eral years, | gor nt 
Ca It Was a Dream” and “Only a Thought” rather vith the Misses Gr f ket 
daintily and by Francis Archambault, baritone, who prin pal “conti { t ( ) 
sang “Under Thy Rose Wreathed Window ind tw ther & ad 
ballad eing heartily encored Edith Yarringt i hig \ ! ‘ 
yprat ing “Love's Raptur What the I e Bird nn tony of ; f . 
Said and That's the Way W Me Laura Millard good that ny pr f 


' ' 
All these selections are only itt of Mr. N Ie 1 t f ‘ 
work is re written thirty ‘ i Ww I 
een produc d in h country cing now ! - Pa ted 


+ : , ; _— ~— Musical Service at Westfield. 
Another rhe West Point Cadet iving been wit a Hoot oe 8 tan ¢ = 


drawn with Della Fox's breakdown, wv produced genus tat ' 7 | CRAW ' 
‘ 


gain next season under better a ‘ her Wed ] p 








ee ce €& 
7 

George Henry Day, pianist, made an excellent impres \ recent addition to t ny is N G 
sion by his playing of Beethoven's sonat op. 53 nd I 0 ex., ¥ king ; 
Bartlett's “Polka de Concert” at a musicale in the New ord carry on he ! hy ritor H 
York Maennerchor Hall. East Fifty-sixth street,on Monday pleasing personality and sweet N M ' fj 5 ‘ | 
evening of last week. Mark Smith sang his new topical ™any fr . circh 
song “That's Us,’ from the manuscript ind was = ce , | ‘ . ‘ \ 

scored : k smnith mrnar ; de hh}. = ‘ . ss 
encored Frank Smith ccompaniced admirably Maximilian Morgenthau, w | New 
and other numbers. Florence Gray, soprano, and May j; the Mecca of the foremost 1 ; nd b M offet, 1 
Lorimer, mezzo soprano, added to the vocal interest o s fond of good m m . -¢ y dur ‘ 

he rogram the: 8) t ballad inging srs ; ' 
the program by their swee ballad singing. Messs opera seasot Afterward entertained his guests wit! Harper in Railroad Wreck. 
Lynch, Kelly, Fitzgibbons and Shea sang several merry .« iwper at the Hotel |] Leng Mr. Morvwent! rrTy : . Sa mY 
lee - | li-l ; ii. . e 
giee and part songs in a rollicking style William F. H often seen at his an les gives , _ ‘ . : : 
D: Theodore L. Hepp and James L. Cochrane were . . 

Pt fe vt de 


the other 





contributors to an attractive program us 













Robert 


public performance of an original Irish musical dran a fine program by Mrs. R. Shotwell Piper, soprano; | 


Em: Lennon, the Irish tenor, will give week. The mt nt y they were w rewarded wit! ‘ f 








, 
’ 
early next month. Mr. Lennon will sing most of the erick L. Landan, violinist, and E. L. Thebault, pianist mirac 
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New Yorx, March 20, 1905. 

WARREN ANDREWS’ six organ recitals, as- 
sisted by solo singers, Violinist Huntington 
and ’Cellist Paul Kiefer, began March 16, the 

® program consisting of organ pieces by Bach, 
Marty, N. H. Allen, Hollins, Kinder and 
Faulkes. Mr. Andrews is known as an organist of con- 
servative leanings, with ample technic and much taste in 
registration. The Marty piece brought the use of a flute 
stop in the echo organ, in the ceiling over the main en 
trance of the church, producing a very pretty effect. Mabel 
Jenkins, an advanced pupil of Mr. Andrews, played a 
march by Allen, with clean cut rhythm, and Mr. Andrews 
introduced two useful pieces by Kinder, a cradle song, 
modeled after the Lemare andantino in D flat, in which the 
right hand plays on two keyboards at once, and a march 





Both are effective pieces 

Miss Marvin, contralto of the choir, sang “The Organ 
Master” and “But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” show 
ing a rich voice, whose range has been considerably ex 
tended 


fe «& 


The graduating exercises (twenty-first year) of the 
(American Academy of Dramatic Arts took place at the 
Empire Theatre, March 14, when the twenty-three girls 
ind boys received diplomas, listened to speeches, and so 
finished the course. President .Sargent led the procession 
on the stage, followed by the faculty and students. Anna 
Warren Story, president of the Alumni Association, made 
some remarks; Forbes Robertson followed with pertinent 
advice, William A. Brady talked in place of his wife, 
Grace George. Bronson Howard and Charles Frohman, who 
were present, declined to say anything, and William Sey- 
mour and William O. Parker and Louise Plasser all gave 
addresses. A Mr, Mapes said some particularly tactless 
things. Vollowing is the list of graduates: Misses Cole- 
man, Bailie, Hamilton, Livingston, Keppell, Goodwin, Kar- 
funkle, Reinhardt, Bulow, Johnson, Ellsworth, and Messrs 
Sangster, Field, Tharp, Soltys, Quinn, Briggs, Franken 
stein, Paltier. Savage, Howe. Gwent, and Mrs. Harmon 
Of these, three received medals for special excellence, as 
follows: Miss Hamilton, for dramatic ability; Mr. Tharp, 
for earnestness and progress; Owen Gwent, for technical 
skill 


a & 


March 14 the regular pupils’ recital of tht Wirtz piano 
School took place, when the following program was played: 


Rolero ee ‘ ‘ oe . Lack 
Cache Cache . sani ee devawdeceeeee Pierné 
Viola Danielson 
Toccata ‘ : ..» Paradies 
Poupee Valsante ; . ; ...Poldini 
Hazel Ware. 

Dour Message ...- Lack 


Air de Ballet Chaminade 
Annie Tucker 

Minuet . : . Lysberg 
Renonveau Godard 


Grace Locher 


Chant de Rovwet Lysberg 
Polonaise, A major “ Chopin 
Adolph Roemermann 
Scherzo ‘ wees Gade 
Impromptu Reinhold 


Mae Symes 
Andalousita .. TeTtTy Tt Te wows ... Lack 
RS CRI. occas v0 cumadteabes cocecees . Ravina 
Louise King 

In proportion as the pianists remain under the instruc- 
tion of the Wirtzes they progress in pianistic lines and 


musicianship. Adolph Roemermann, for instance, has 


made fine progress in the several years; Grace Locher 
now plays pieces of considerable musical importance, and 
Mae Symes, too, is getting on beautifully. All these play 
without the notes, showing thorough familiarity with 
their pieces, Inasmuch as this program contains many 


made for it, that the provinces may benefit. 
se 


Benjamin Monteith, conductor of the Passaic Choral 
Union, won much renown through the performance of 
“The Messiah” in the First M. E. Church, March 2. 
The Daily News devotes three columns of detailed criti- 
cism to the affair. The soloists were: Ruby Cutter Sav- 
age, soprano; Grace Munson, alto; Edward Strong, tenor; 


and William Flint, basso. The paper says, in part: 

This is the third year of the society's existence, and for its ex- 
istence the public has to thank Benjamin Monteith, its capable leader, 
and the devoted men and women who have stood by him in his 
effort to give Passaic the finest oratorio. 

After the concert many in the audience crowded about Mr. Mon- 
teith and the members of the society to congratulate them upon the 
success of the concert, all expressing their confidence that the Pas- 
saic Choral Union has a lofty mission to perform, and that Passaic 
has finally welcomed it. Mr. Monteith was remembered by the 
society, being presented with a handsome gold watch fob. 


Anna Jewell, the pianist, has been for a week past at 
Kingston-on-the-Hudson, with her favorite pupil Wanda 
Luth, taking a little rest in the midst of a very busy 
season, and giving a piano recital. She played at the 
Ansonia March 9, and directed the musicale at the Pas 
cal Institute March 18. March 19 she played at a con 
cert at Orange, N. J. 

eS €& 

Ellen B. Duff, soprano, and Elsa Rochow, alto, are 
pupils of Parson Price and Mrs. Price, Miss Duff being 
musical director of the Choristers, a choral ciub on Long 
Island. A concert was given March 9g by the club, which 
was so successful it is to be repeated. Viola Henns is 
another Price pupil, and her singing is praised by the 
press. 

e & 

The Liberal Art Society has a musical program at 
each meeting, usually by vocal pupils of Platon Broun- 
off. March 17 the meeting brought Richard R. Richman, 
male soprano; Robert Cooper, violinist, and Max Kady- 
shevitz, pianist. 

ef & 

Bessie Bonsall, the contralto, is getting her share of 
engagements. March 13 she sang at Port Chester, and 
was re-engaged for a performance of “In a Persian Gar- 
den” in June. She sang in “Elijah” at the Old First Pres- 
byterian Church, March 12, and to-morrow, Thursday, she 
is to sing in “Stabat Mater” in Montclair, N. J., and in 
Roanoke, Va., March 26. 

eS & 

Florence Lee Holtzmann, soprano, gave a song recital in 
Washington, D. C., her former home, March 9. «Miss 
Holtzmann has a fine voice, of good range, and very pre- 
possessing appearance. In speaking of her, the Press 
says: 

Miss Holtzmann's voice is a high, strong soprano, and is well 
produced. She sings with a keen appreciation of the composer's 
meaning. * * * She sang in a manner that surprised and ck 
lighted her most ardent admirers 

qe & 

Mabelle McConnell, of Buffalo, now in New York, has 
a voice of promise and has already accomplished much 
with it. Possessing musical temperament and excellent 
enunciation this young woman is destined to accomplish 
things of moment in course of time. 

ee 

Marie Cross-Newhaus has issued cards for a Sunday 
evening musicale, March 26, 9 o'clock, 434 Fifth avenue 

eG «& 

Letitia Howard, pianist, announces a piano recital, Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, Thursday evening, March 30 
Miss Howard is a pupil of Miss Bisbee’s 

eS & 

Wassili Leps, of Philadelphia, has been elected an active 
member of the Manuscript Society. His “Andron,” a 
Japanese reincarnation episode, text by John Luther Long, 
who wrote “Adrea,” is to be sung at the next private 
meeting, March 25 

eG & 

Margaret Milton Hard, discoverer and teacher of the 
metaphysics of sound, gave a talk on “Man’s Forces and 
Their Application tothe Art of Song,” illustrated by songs, 
sung by her pupil, Miss Reinhardt, at the Noonday Club, 
54 West Thirty-seventh street, yesterday, March 2! 

oe & 

Rudolf King, the pianist, who made a wide tour of the 
United States some years ago, since located in Kansas 
City, Mo., is to be in New York in April. 








E. Presson Miller Musicale. 
A N interesting pupils’ recital was given by the pupils of 
E. Presson Miller at his studio in Carnegie Hall 
March 7. A large audience was present and received the 
program with evidences of keen enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion, the following pupils participating: Miss Smith, Mr 
Brines, Miss MacArthur, Mr. Meltzoff, Isabelle L. Dean, 
Minnie Pierce, Herbert Clinton Hardy, Elizabeth Ag- 
new, Nathan Gregorowitch Meltzoff, Elsie Wilcox Parke, 
Helen Bodine Johns, M. James Brines, Olive Lovell, 
Mary Frances Kirby, Harriet Jane Smith, Charles I. 

jrooks, Mrs. Lewis F. Richards, Miss Parke. 





novelties not generally played by yourig pianists, place is 





ATLANTA. 
Attanta, Ga., March 8, 1905. 
WO excellent concerts occurred on the evening of 
Februaty 16. One was a Brahms evening by 
Kurt Miller, pianist, assisted by J. W. Marsh- 
bank, tenor. The other was a song recital by the chorus 
and advanced class of Grace Lee Brown. 
= = 

Grace Lee Brown's chorus includes the following ladies 
Misses Hammond, King, Beaty, Brantly, McClellan, Mur 
phy, Giles, Sponcler, Samford, Knapp, Burruss, Ashbury, 
Barstow, Fairbanks, Walton; Mmes. Richardson, Power, 
Williams, Brower, Thomas and Rodman. Their numbers 
on the 16th were “In May,” Parker; “The Water Lily,” 
Abt, and “Welcome, Primrose Flower,” Pinsuti 

ese & 

M. H. McChesney, of Chicago, died here at the Piedmont 
Hotel, on February 16, after a protracted illness. Mr 
McChesney was the inventor of the banjo and harp ta 
tachment to pianos and was a well known constructive mu 
sician. His daughter, Mrs. A. F. Chamberlain, and his 
nephew, Lieutenant White, who is stationed here at Fort 
McPherson, were with him at the time of his death 

eS = 

The Cherubini Club, with E. Louise Turner as director 
and Elizabeth MacArthur as accompanist, gave a very flat 
tering concert in Assembly Hall, at the Piedmont Hotel, 
on the evening of February 28. The club was assisted by 
Nellie Reinhardt Nix, soprano, and Erwin Mueller, vio 
linist 

= & 

A very instructive sonata recital was given at the Jack 
son School of Music on the evening of February 27. It 
was the first of a series and embraced the sonata in its 
earliest times, beginning with Corelli, of Italy; then Pur 
cel, of England, and up to the time of Bach. Evelyn Jack 
son read the historical side of the sonata and the illustra 
tions were given by the faculty—Marion Jackson, violinist; 
Caroline Westmoreland and Harriet Loyless, pianists 

The recital was weil attended and the next of the series 
will be devoted to the study of sonatas by Haydn, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn 

eS & 

Florence Huberwald, the noted contralto, of New York, 
is in Atlanta on a short visit. She will be heard in recital 
on the 20th 

ee & 

The South Atlantic States Music Festival announce the 
The fol 
lowing artists are engaged: Mrs. Hissem de Moss, so 
prano; Mmes. Homer and Bouton, contraltos; Ellison 
van Hoose and Edward Johnson, tenors; Signor de Go 
gorza and L. Willard Flint, baritones; Frederic Martin, 
bass; Fraulein Aus der Ohe, pianist; the Boston Festival 
Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor; the Converse 
College Choral Society, Arthur L. Manchester, conductor 
Bertua Harwoop 


attractions for their eleventh annual program 


Becker Testimonial Program. 


HE program of the testimonial concert to be given at 
Mendelssohn Hall, Wednesday evening, March 29, to 
George Becker, will be as follows: 


Quartet, F major, op. 96, three movements 
The Kneisel Quartet 


Dvorak 


Songs— 
Since First I Met Thee F Rubinstein 
O! Had I Jubal’s Lyre... Hande! 
Thou Art So Like a Flower Chadwick 
Idyll ... - Mac Dowe! 
Oh, For 2 Day of Spring A. Andrews 


Mrs. Hissem de Moss 


Trio, E flat, op. 70, No. 2 
Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Wetzler 


The ticket sale for the Becker concert has been large, 
proving eloquently in what high esteem the beneficiary is 
held by the local concertgoers and musicians 


Beethoven 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ORGAN GEMS. 


Modern Gems, principally for soft stops, 31 pieces. 
FIFTY CENTS, 


Preludes, Postiludes and Hymn Tunes, 30 pieces. 
FIFTY CENTS. 


Wedding, Festive, National and Requiem Music, 
22 pieces. 
FIFTY CENTS. 


Price for introduction, 30 cents each, postpaid. 
LIST OF CONTENTS FREE. 


WM. A. POND & COMPANY, 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Debut of Ernest Schelling. 
A T the last Boston Symphony matinee of this season, 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 18, the 
chief attraction was the New York début of Ernest Schel- 
ling, a pupil of Paderewski, and a pianist of renown in the 
musical cities of Europe 
Schelling chose the Liszt concerto in E flat as the me- 





dium for his début, and he played it con amore. The influ 
ence of Paderewski was very apparent in Schelling’s in 
cisive attack, in his excellent pedaling, and in his predilec 
tion for warm and varied tone colors. He avoids dynamic 
extremes, a propensity which enables him to play forte 














master, and easily carried off the chief honors of the even- the 5 club last year, and before that appeared here once wit 
ing. Kreisler has played many times here this winter, and ‘¢ “oral Club. The people who |} mer yererciy sclaree 
' were greatly case with her singing voice is fuller and she 
he has always played well, but there was something about aise, eaten. teach Micka til =» tefece, Bie bento eet 
his performance of the Brhams concerto which made the _ sisted of sixteen numbers 
work and the reading seem almost transcendental. Kreis An unusually pleasing part of the program was the preface whicl 
ler was a tower of strength in the mighty first movement, “* 8" each eclection.—Ihe Singha R wn, Marl 
a poet in the lovely andante and an impassioned son of the _ 
Puszta in the fiery Tsigane finale. He has never played a —t wid ee . 
with more breadth and authority, or “sung” with more were heartily a P Sh the P fa ga ‘ 
soulful and melting tone than last Thursday. In the ca voice of great range and « training has given her f ntr 
denza (Kreisler’s own) his technic reached the highest ° ®** ‘ones ca Goterneen's ev Rens Aaa * - " 





flights of virtuosity. No wonder that the audience rose at — - 


the player and showered him with its most demonstrative The Carl Organ Concerts. 
plaudits. Better violin playing than that of Kreisler will Ww" LIAM C. CARL will beoi: , o Seen lentes 


not soon be heard in New York, if ever. Willy Hess, the 





without pounding and pianissimo without drooling. Schel- concertmaster, led the orchestral accompaniment and lock oe ' = +“ . - - le oe . - on eodvcties - 
ling’s finger technic is unusually fleet and crisp, and in the achieved a fine piece of work. It would not have been a smnere- be se a ; - : : : a - ony : os 
chord and octave passages, if he showed less precision than ad idea if he had continued and led the rest of the pro ae il a ; 6s. . ~ a va wayhe ? ' . ; wee nena 
in the rapid runs and cadenzas, at least he did not use gram which consisted of Beethoven’s “Leonore” over sanihanettnaindieh eee . a + om with wee : 
them as the media for brawn display, but kept them well ture No 3, in the familiar stilted interpretation of Gericke BGS his ‘A wae tee 
within the musical picture. Age does not seem to wither and the “Manfred” symphony, by Tschaikowsky, which 7 a8 - - ; ‘ ‘ “a . 2 ca 
or custom to stale the infinite charm of the Liszt E flat con- was conducted by the orchestra, and made a splendid im ie . " ™ be cm - m . a . MW y e " Th 
certo, except when some players use it as an athletic field pression. The players took the bit their teeth, figura * a - - ri rs 2 ~ - ee 4 7 , a - 
and convert their fists into 16 pound hammers. Fortunate- tively speaking, and ran away from the director, with the , Poi - gg : : . bit , , x 
ly. Schelling represents a much higher musical type, and pest results imaginable. For once the performance of thé . * me ” * os : ae ee 
his performance never savors of the merely mechanical. In Boston Symphony Orchestra was vital, human and wit! a — . 
the slow movement (or section) of the concerto he revealed oyt a semblance of marionette mechanism eda neat id . ; Kelis a 
a poetical conception and a mellow, rich tone, which he Among the most interested auditors when Kreisler « ae ¢ Ef tas 
used with real art. The finale proved Schelling possessed played were Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski Wesley Wey: . , © org 
of temperament, and he encompassed a brilliant and con- —--- a iP 7 ' els 
vincing climax. Altogether, this newcomer is a most wel Effie Stewart in Binghamton. n Bla , 
come addition to the few pianists of the season, and dis FFI STFWART vat . 1] ecital th 
played such exceptional qualities as promised well for his E Public Library Hall in Bingham 
recital appearances here, which, according to report, are tO) under the au pices of the m pane 
be made very soon. Schelling was received with enthusi Afterncon Club. of Binchamtc ry iene, nnn oa ; > 4 . ne ; 
asm, and recalled so many times that an encore became  jiynher Aria from “Rich \\ 
imperative, but was not given from “Samson and Delilal ~ 
he orchestra played Wagner's “Faust” overture in clean) Zamora.” Gounod: “P Marjorie Cherch Plane Reeitel. 
cut but unromantic fashion. This work does not improve yfaccenet: “I Know a Li ARJORIE CHURCH, the thirt year pia 
with age, as some Wagnerians are beginning to admit. ger and Posie Bunnin wi - ' t New York appearance at Mer 
Three Bach excerpts (in the Bachrich arrangemeng) and J] oye Abid Matti | s pray . Weng 
Brahms’ C minor symphony ended the program. The after ven Wie Melodien Zicht es Mir Brahms: “Verlass 
noon was excessively hot, and one listener remarked aptly yich Nicht.” Franz A Morning Madrigal.” Little: “Little 
after the Brahms symphony, “That is winter music.” Leader Oyo 4 Cryi: Speaks; “Good Speed You, Dear,” Rieg 
Gericke seemed to think so, too, for he gave the.work a «4 wot, Pelissier. Mrs. Hamilton R. Holcomb was the ! I M 
winter reading, heavy, labored and cold accompanist ‘ . soak . 
The Thursday evening concert, on March 16, will linger Miss Stewart made a splendid artistic ” as the fol . . wee 
in the me mory because ol the magnificent pertormance ol wing par grap! from the Binghamtor papers show A ‘ 
Fritz Kreisler, who play I violin concerto like a f 








red Brahms 





Miss Stewart appeared here at a musicale under the auspices f ( rt n & ' MM 


THE GRIENAVUERS 


The Grienauers Are Home Again from 
A FEW 

















a Very Successful Song and ‘Cello Concert Tour Through the South and Wes 
OF THEIR PRESS NOTICES: 








Kar ( -rienauer the mar rf art ndmiire the t ’ | ‘ wee " re « rathe« ‘ ; 

man pure and simple, whose genial perx ‘ ke er H gra led ried ‘ 

re-established at his recent appearance mied a and ¢ n alt re nd 

Charleston’s prime favorite ny sician | Madame | . \ we ung 

visited our city We have heard pianists Paderew sk wit le tole K He were 

Wad. Rarber violinists such ss Leon none car harminy, < t add © giver ' 

ay claim to our admiration and affection a as : Kar th H f thot k Che Ador ! 

(srienauer His playing was listened t with the same unflagging Mevyerhbee A ‘ fire ‘ we 

mterest and undivided attention as before and sused anew er " ed t re . Madame 

spontaneous upheaval of enthusiast approbation m the par r ¢ tT ! 

the audience k ar ‘ re thor tt t New ond Courier, Charles 

‘'ne cannot say that he ever play s piece indifferently wel ' Ss. « R 

correctly m a technical sense His tone is ever alive wit expres ii rs 
sions, the most delicate or vigorous st as the musical o Ouite P ‘ ‘ F the celebrate . 

quires t His is ar active : fantasy ipregnated with - > H Madame . rn he ¢ say that ' 
wondrous conceits and tone pictures which he embodies in his n+ ons ~ — anyt } he splendid \ . I ; 
playing entertainment . - , 

arl Grienauer reminds me forcibly of Sarasate, the great Spanish Herr ¢ , " ¢ with / ¢ . 

past master of the violin, so much so that I might nhesitatingly nor Pensac 1, where ‘ ‘ t nm speaking . . 
call him the Sarasate of the violoncel! The same insinuating «. +h, through the tone ‘ . f “ 
sweetness im cantilena, the same inexpressible sensuous charm of potowed } n ans « f ‘ i 

tone and touch, the same — grace and limpidity of runs, and Madame Gri er’s sti wa 5 iH M ' 
finally. the same digital nimblencess appreciated. the wonder‘ tivati f ber wing " 

From the standpoint of technical manipulation, the Hungarian | passages of difficult phrasing The weetne { . © et , 

Rhapsody.” the Delsarte caprice. and last but not least. the ‘ce tender and appealing. touched a oass t , ee “> The ‘ R 

ranscriptions in the songs by Schubert and Massenet, were as Madame Griensuer sang, accon . " arontt the : : f 

tounding feats of virtuosity In the Schubert song the ‘cel ac Serr Grienauer on the ‘ex — on . , on fada k 
companiment was surprisingly full and rich (and complete at that, ter on the progra combining a fe iH ' 
as none of the incidental notes in the harmonics of the piano part wginat The I) New I } 
were left owt), and the case and smoothness of execution was mar " 
velous t was a novel and interesting experiment Suffice it ¢ H 
say that the great artist has moved, thrilled, fascinated, edified us The Grienauer recital Febr ; . 

: : : standr« t Her Ka ( »rrenaue h 

at his wi by the exploitation of his rare art Surely this mar . , " . f - . 
knows the art of expression as only few I have seldom heard an Ce 4 wa geet . . , . I r f 6 
artist who so suggests by his playing the human voice, in its wide ve wot . the entertass « : . = ’ putif I 
compass, in its rich timbre and varied expression ae . . ty This ¢ : “a elem oF — ve 0 

Elizabeth Grienauer gave throughout her whol erformar i bey b . bt was the bx me. © 1 , ete rs - 
abundant proof of sterling musicianship and good musical taste. In| * , & = sexy we ; = . oe ‘ ‘ : t night r ' 
her accompaniments she showed remarkable discretion, accuracy | ™ ot R wets : H - ’ ‘ eve M Cr 
and musical «ympathy to an extent that the musical ensemble of the ersers the piar , apy He ws 7 we ‘ : : iH 

~ : e obligat ‘ exceeded anyt ® r fi B ‘ ‘ ; ' 

artistic couple must be considered we nigh perfect The aria : ; : . : : erbeer 
from Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable” was sung with e« 1 taete er ca Pine Buf \rk e \\ Ira “ ‘ il 
and clear enunciation ‘ 

The most pleasing of Madame Grienauer’s numbers were those Herr Grienawer's ecll ‘ . 4 fr i ( ‘ u 
belonging to the last group of songs, with ‘cello obligato—here a | beginning to end Madame Grienauer's first areat cane The eet tw wal ¢ bre ' P “ 
refined musical taste and a good conception of the character of | her audience Her last number, in which sh« ayed her ne HW ‘ ‘ 
the three songs were shown to the best advantagc companiment, while Herr Grienauver playe the : biigat va ying t : t ait r ’ 

Karl Grienauer may be sure f a hearty and enthusiastic reces a number which delighted their aud : eral ae f . | 
tion whenever he should favor us again with the musical offerings The extensive program was rendered in a manner that evok garded in event, t 

“4 his genius.—Sunday News, Charleston, S. ( February 12, 1905 much praise and applause At the close of the recital those pr glore { ‘ ‘ 

felt that they had enjoyed the rarest musica reat of the « I ‘ I M 

Freundschafts Bund Hall held a large and brilliant audience last The Deleware Evening Garett 
night, gathered to greet the famous ‘cellist Karl Grienaver, and He Grienaue H 
his beautiful and accomplished wife The ‘cello and song recital given last night Herr Karl Gries rang through th ere ; rous 

Mr. Grienauer has on several previous occasions played in Charles | aver and Mme. Elizabeth Grienauer was a thoroughly et able one. softer f e of ‘ i g of 1 f 
ton, but his wife was making her first visit, and the cordial welcom: It was the firet ‘cello recital ever given here, and a “first fany ¢« thor the ex te f erftorme the 
given and the ample evidences of pleasure accorded must have | sort always means something Then, too, the way in which the tw experience the t f P ‘ neater et 
been very gratifying to the musicians artists worked together was fine and charming Madame Grienawer “ c f M 

Herr Grienaver improves all the time His playing is a revela- | did what few singers can do, accompanied herself, whenever her hus npathet and cerning a . HW 
tion. There seems to be absolutely no limit to his endurance or | band’s instrument was played obligat r in duet ¢ ducts for ‘ we : ce f great r r e bes 
dexterity Technical mountains he climbs without apparent effort, | voice and ‘cello were quite unique, and clever aside from the eller trair P on 7 em0 


and in the subtle valicys of romance and dreams he brings forth | genuine musical value at, M 
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Boston, March 18, 1905. 


HE Amphion Club of male voices, with the assistance 
of soloists and a chorus of young ladies, recently 
gave a most successful performance of Mrs. Beach’s can- 
tata, “Sylvania,” in Melrose. 
es & 

Adah Campbell Hussey gave a song recital in Eliot 
‘Church, Newton, on Monday evening. Miss Hussey left 
for New York on Wednesday morning. 

es € 

Some press notices are given below of Heinrich Geb- 
hard’s concert on Tuesday afternoon, March 14, in Potter 
Hall, when a rather unusual program was given, the lead 
ing feature being the performance of Loeffler’s difficult 
poems for voice, viola and piano: 

Yesterday afternoon Heinrich Gebhard, with the assistance of 
Bertha Cushing Child, contralto, and Nina Fletcher, viola, gave a 
concert in Potter Hall as far removed from the commonplace as 
any that has taken place in Boston for a number of years. A proper 
performance of ail these works presupposes three artists of un 
usual technical ability, poetical discernment, and keen intelligence; 
and innumerable rehearsals. All the essentials were in evidence 
yesterday, Mr. Gebhard playing the piano music with flashing 
color and with intuitive poetical feeling It was, indeed, a re 
markable concert, and enjoyable as well, for Mr. Gebhard aise 
played his solo pieces very beautifully indeed. Would we could 


have more like them.—Transcript. 


Mr. Gebhard played delightfully as soloist and in ensemble, with 
romantic spirit and beauty of tone. The performance was one of 
uncommon beauty, impressiveness and imagination.—Herald 


The program included piano pieces: Mendelssohn's “Serious Vari 
ations,” Schumann's “Grillen,” “Des Abends” and “Aufschwung,” 
Liszt’s “Liehestraum,” Liszt's transcription of Chopin's “Chant Po 
lonaise,”” and Chopin's ballade in G minor; two “Poems” by Loeffler 
for voice, viola and piano—La Cloche Folle” (Baudelaire) and 
“Serenade” (Verlaine); and two “Poems” by Loeffler for voice 
and piano—*Timbres oublies” (Kahn) and “Les Paons” (Kahn) 


fe & 

Sophia Warren Bruce, soprano, assisted by Helen Allen 
Hunt, contralto, gave a song recital in Potter Hall Mon 
day evening. Lida J. Low was the accompanist. The 
program included duets and solos that were for the most 
part sung in English. Mrs. Bruce was obliged to sing an 
encore number after the group of “The Dew Is Sparkling,”’ 
Rubinstein; “Violets,” Cornelius; “My Sweetheart and 
I,’ Mrs. Beach. Mrs. Hunt sang a cycle of songs by 
Langdon Ronald, “Summertime,” which includes “Day 
break,” “Morning,” “Evening” and “Night.” 

eS & 

Wallace Goodrich will conduct the Worcester Festival 
of 1905. The chief choral works will be Bruckner’s “Te 
Deum,” Mozart's “Requiem,” Beethoven's “Ninth” sym 
phony and portions of César Franck’s “Beatitudes” (prob 
ably the prologue and four numbers). 

eS = 

The Orphean Club, of Lasell Seminary, gave a concert 
Wednesday evening, assisted by May M. Stokell, pu- 
pi! of Clara Munger; Julia Shewell, pupil of Priscilla 
White; Mary F. Curtis, organist, and Frances Ross, pian- 
ist. The cantata “The Wishing Bell” was produced under 
the direction of Henry M. Dunham, of Boston. After the 
concert a reception was held. 


ce & 


The third of Miss Terry's Lenten concerts took place 
at Jordan Hall on Monday afternoon, Beatrice Herford 
and Mrs, Langdon Frothingham giving the program, 
which was greatly enjoyed by the large audience present. 


Ze «€& 

Wilhelm Heinrichs is to give a series of song recitals at 
the Tuileries, March 22 and 29 and April § and 12, as 
sisted by the South Congregational Church Quartet. The 
recital for the 2ad is from the oldest song cycle known 
(1765) by F. H. Himmel, through Beethoven, to Schubert, 
in “The Winter Journey.” Mr. Henschel will present his 


es & 

Josephine Martin and H. N. G. Terry gave a song recital 
Friday evening in Huntington Chambers Hall. Adelina 
Conneil was the accompanist. 

eae & 

The Caroline Belcher String Quartet, assisted by Hein- 

rich Gebhard, pianist, gave a concert in Steinert Hall on 


“Serbisches Liederspiel. 


Thursday evening. 
oe = 

Anton Hekking will give his third ‘cello recital in Stein- 

ert Hall on Monday afternoon the 2oth. 
Ze & 

A program of unusual interest was given by the Thurs- 
day Morning Club at Potter Hall on the 16th. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Whittier, Mrs. Farr, Mrs. Follett, Helen A 
Shorey, Miss Van Kuran, Miss Martin, Miss Nelson, Miss 
Knight, Edith Castle, and the club chorus sang five cho 
ruses under the direction of Arthur Hyde. The two Ed- 
ward Elgar numbers were with violin obligato, for which 
the club had the assistance of Elizabeth Porter, Evelyn 


Forbes, Bertha Bigelow, Mrs. Elwood Worcester and Kate 
Thomas. 
es €& 

Paolo Gallico, a pianist, of New York, will give his first 
concert in Boston at Jordan Hall on Thursday evening 
the 23d. 

Se = 

Carl Faelten’s program for his recital on Wednesday 
evening was as follows: Introductory remarks by Mrs. 
Reinhold Faelten; thirty-two variations, C minor, Beetho- 
ven; sonata, op. 24, Weber; “Scenes from Childhood,” op 
15, Schumann; suite, op. 72, E minor, Raff; polonaise, E 
major, Liszt. A critic says: “Music students, no doubt, 
fully appreciate the chances offered to them in the recitals 
of the Faelten Pianoforte School. Opportunities for hear- 
ing a series of concerts with well planned programs, and of 
listening to the best of music performed with true author- 
ity, are not so many, even in Boston, as one may think 
Carl Faelten’s authority as a pianist and musician is so well 
known that everyone present at the concert expected a rare 
treat and had his expectations realized.” 

eS & 

Gertrude Walker gave a recital in Salem with the assist- 
ance of Adelina M. Connell, pianist, and Leon van Vliet, 
violoncellist, on last Tuesday evening, which was under the 
patronage of a number of prominent women of that city. 

Se = 

Arthur J. Bassett gave a recital at his residence in 
Worcester on Tuesday. He was assisted by Mrs. Winslow, 
Mr. Dyer and Mr. Knowles 

Sse & 


The Boston Singing Club, H. G. Tucker conductor, gave 
a concert in Jordan Hall, assisted by the Orpheus Musical 
Society, Carl Kaufman conductor, and by Mary Chandler 
and Almon J. Fairbanks, accompanists 


eS € 


An entertainment, in aid of the fund for the Augusta 
Holmes monument, was given this week. The program 
was arranged by Mrs. Richard J. Hall, who is president 
of the monument committee in Boston, assisted by her 
brother, J. T. Coolidge, and other members of the Boston 
committee, including Mme. Alexander Marius, Mrs. John 
L. Gardner, Hon. and Mrs. Thomas J. Gargan, Charles 
Peabody and George Longy. 


ce = 


Mrs. Hall McAllister has just sung in Worcester at the 
third of a series of recitals arranged by Mr. Dyer, and had 
a very gratifying success. The recital took place at the 
house of Mrs. George Crompton, and there were fully 200 
subscribers and their guests there. 

a= = 
Music or THE WEEK. 

Sunday—Chickering Hall, 3:30 p. m., twelfth Sunday cham 
ber concert. 

Monday—Jordan Hall, 3 p. m., fourth and last of Miss 
lerry’s series of chamber concerts. Lena Little, Miss 
Fletcher and Louis Bachner soloists. 

Wednesday—The Tuileries, 11 a. m. Wilhelm Heinrich’s 
first recital. 

Berkeley Temple, 8 p. m., organ recital by Laura Henry. 

Chursday—Jordan Hall, 8:15 p. m., first recital in Boston 
by Paolo Gallico, pianist. 

Friday—Symphony Hall, 2:30 p. m., nineteenth public re- 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Cornelius 
Riibner soloist. 

Jordan Hall, evening, second concert of the Choral Art 
Society. Wallace Goodrich conductor. 

Saturday—Symphony Hall, 8 p. m., nineteenth concert of 
the Symphony Orchestra. 








Muriel Foster In Maine. 


HE following notice appeared in two of the leading 


papers in Portland, Me.: 
Miss Foster's singing was grand, her powerful voice being heard 
with evident pleasure in every number that she contributed to the 
program.—Portland Daily Advertiser, January 4. 


In the rendition of her first song Muriel Foster gave at once the 
impression that here was a concert singer of the first quality, a 
prima donna among contraltos. Miss Foster revealed a voice of the 
purest contralto quality, rich, vibrant, of wide range and extraordi- 
nary power. It is of equal calibre throughout, clear, far carrying 
and almost flawless and under firm control. Moreover Miss Foster 
shows a marked dramatic quality, and a delicacy of expression that 
are manifest with great refinement and judgment. She goes far 
beyond the average concert singer in musical interpretation and 
emotional color, qualities that at once win the sympathies of the 
audience, and she sings with a distinction and authority that are as 
delightful as they are convincing. Into Goring Thomas’ fine song 
“My Heart Is Weary,” Miss Foster threw an intensity of feeling 
that stirred the heart with its burden of sorrow. Equally fine were 
her renditions of Schumann and Schubert, the forceful Schubert 
song “Die Allmacht” being sung with notable verve and power. 
The French songs were given with exquisite effect of delicate shad- 
ing and artistic expression, and in Tosti’s “Chanson de Il'Adieu,” 
Miss Foster demonstrated her versatility in lighter vein. Her sing- 
ing throughout highly pleased her audience, which warmly ap- 
plauded her in all her renditions, recalling her repeatedly to the 
stage to bow her acknowledgments.—Daily Eastern Argus, Janu- 
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ANITA RIO FEBRUARY PRESS NOTICES. 
ADAME RIO has sung in Reading, Duluth, St. Paul 


Lynn and Lowell recently 1€ notices 


Here are so! 


But Miss Rio! Here was warmth. It was like coming in fron 
the cold to the cheerful fireplace. Can we say too much about her 
luscious, silvery, nay, golden voice with which heaven has blessed 


her? In the cantata last night she soared triumphantly, gloriously, 


above the beautifully sung woman's chorus, which was the gem of 








the evening. The poem is beautiful and 
Now louder, now nearer, now lost in the distance, 
The voice of a stranger it seemed as stened, 
Of someone who answered, beseeching ring, 
A cry from afar off she could not extinguist 

In this her voice was most touching and she took the high B at 
the end full and clear In fact the trio and chorus at the end, wit 
Rio’s voice in obligat “God is still God, and His faith shall not 
fail us; Christ is eternal,” formed ensemble not to be forgotter 
soon.—Reading Herald 

Anita Rio proved her claim on the favor of Reading’s music lovers 
by the surpassing renditior f her parts She sang wi mucl 
sweetness and perfect confidence, while the music was particularly 
adapted to bring out the wonderful strength and wer of her voice 
which in the final chorus, most noticeably, rang out remarkably clear 
and sweet Reading Eagle 

Anita Rio sang a program of thirteen numbers at Steinway Hal! 
last night under the auspices of the Matinee M ale, completely 
captivating a large audience. She has a wonderf e, rik warm 
compelling, with clear high tones, perfect intonation and a sympa 
thetic timbre which reaches far and dee; 

She has also rare personal charm and a fascinating little wa 
of bending toward her audience when beginning ¢ sing whict 
carries a personal message of good fellowship to each individual 

She had selected a program in whi the soft qualities of her 
voice were the most prominent and she sang each number straight 
to the heart She sang to those wl 1 1 " to those 
who simply “know what they like” and was frequently paid the 
tribute of tears. 

None of the numbers were sensationa t she ad sung only a 
few minutes when everybody knew that the ¢ s jewel song 
from “Faust,” with its graduations of fe« g, it ght and shack 
would find a fitting interpretation at her hands Her voice is ade 
quate to the great arias; it is wonderfully pleasing in the simpk 
ballads. She charmed those who like to listen to music without dis 
secting it through twelve numbers, and she fully satisfied the 
tellect in the jewel song.—The Tribune, D it Mint 

Anita Rio, soprano, gave the twelfth artists’ recital under the aus 
pices of the Matinee Musicale last evening and it was an occasior 
of rare delight for all musicians, for Miss Rio is a ger wi a fim 
natural voice and splendid attainments 

Miss Rio's voice is clear, rich and brilliant and } ll of tl 
delightful freshness of youth. Her numbers ranged from orator 
to opera, with light songs, old English ballads, French songs 
program, in fact, that gave all the variety one « ld desire, and a 
were sung so charmingly as to make it difficult to choose favorites 
Perhaps the greater part of the songs brought it conspicuously 
the softer tones, but some of the songs called for the full volume of 
her voice, and so full and ringing was it that the effect was alm 
electrical. The oratorio number, Handel's “Rejoice Greatly,” fron 
“The Messiah,” was sung with fine interpretation. The jewel ar 


from “Faust,” was brilliantly rendered and brought the singer 
ovation. One of the most delightful songs was by Dvorak, “S 
My Mother Taught Me,” and so sympathetically was it sung that "tl 


audience insisted upon a repetition In the lighter numbers Miss 
Rio is very effective, and a striking example of this was in the old 
English number, “The Lass With the Delicate Air.”” which was also 
so pleasing to the audience as to require a repetition The Frencl 
songs were very pleasing also, particularly Massenet’s Bonne 
Nuit” and “Si Mes Vers” by Hahr The Evening Herald, Dulut! 
Minn 
Anita Rio, the sopran sa very plea g sing Her voice 

of excellent quality, full of color, at times very brilliant, and it is 


under admirable control. Miss Rio sings as if it were a great pleas 








ure for her to do so, and this attitude of hers naturally adds to the 
enjoyment of the audience In the “Inflammatus” of the “Stabat 
Mater” her voice triumphantly dominated the full orus and the 
orchestra. At the conclusion of this number the singer received an 


ovation.—The Globe, St. Paul, Minn 


Anita Rio, who has sung all the standar 


was in splendid 


voice. She has force, dramatic ability, and a strong, clear organ, 
distinctly pleasing in quality and under ex t control. She takes 
her high notes with the ease that shows the natural voice and the 
smoothness that indicates cultivation in its perfectior Her voice is 
not wholly sympathetic, though it is the reverse f id or meta 


and its extreme purity of tone and colorfulness was 
evident than in the ever beautiful “I Waited for the Lord” duet 


from the “Hymn of Praise."—-The St. Paul Pioneer Press 





Madame Rio has very smooth, well rounded tones, the tones are 
delivered with a savoir faire which affords the listener a comfort 
able assurance that they could not possibly be better sung. In 
ensemble work Miss Rio's performance is especially distinguished 
The beautiful duet with the contralto i vat Mater,” the 
quartets and the duet with the tenor in the “Hymn of Praise” were 
very lovely indeed.—The St. Paul Dispatch 





he 





The society had the happy privilege of being assisted by Anita 
Rio, the beautiful and grandly artistic soprano The greatest re 
viewers acknowledge Miss Rio without a super 
and with few equals even among the grand 
abroad. Her voice is a well nigh perfect instrument and 


aged with consummate skill The tones are rich and warm, sensu 


ous and pure, and vibrant with emotion, and she has none of the 
rs, and no singer 


facial contortions that mark too many other sing: 
that has come to Lynn in many years is so well « inwped for the 
character of Marguerite, with her sufferings and repentance, as this 


Two New Songs by 


S. COLERIDGE -TAYLOR 


«JP 1 COULD LOVE THEBP,” High and Low Voice 
lh Uc 
Other important works by 8. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR in press 
THE WILLIAM MAXWELL MUSIC CO, 8 East 16th Street, NEW YORK 


he country 
opera soloists from 


i man 
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beautiful vocalist. It would be difficult for any except a highly 
trained musician to select any of her numbers Wednesday as supx 
rior to others, and yet one might be pardoned for suggesing that 
“My God, Pardon Me” was one of the most pleasing to the audi 


ence.—The Evening Ite 


Miss Rio in her swe songs of the fate Marguerite w 1 
iph seldom seen in this city, and the ience fairly arose to 
er as she rer S er s < * s 4 
wh ic er clear ite-like g ‘ f sic, 
r hig . r s ih 8 Ke ‘ : be z as 
ear of ¢ las f {s x 
Her v eb r rte < t 











who has a pleasing : ca hig 
notes he $ gifted v 
matic hire sulicient t ‘ Z SS f 
select: Ss req g torce : the 
folksongs and ballads : ‘ & Of the ts f 
gems wi she sang for ‘ ber the last 
Ein Traun had most « ‘ X RN ‘ ar artistic i 
ress f fire f . f ‘ 
ns of the N ‘ ‘ x Ma Lowe M ass 
\ grand te f f ‘ 
some Anita R th RN : f New }Y 
t Miss Ri e1 « : ‘ we 
and the delighte er s : r ere t 
several & The M g ‘ . i 455 
The first of the cours f r b ge ' r i ‘ 
f the Pennsylvania ( eRe f M giver ast night at 
\ < { M : be the rare sica 
eats it has ever t ae ae lea t 
ar The work { A a RK « « s 
greatest artists She ssesse : grea 
wer be y, w has | ‘ Pe ate { 
ertec i ex HH s { erpre 
nm were wW ert : « re 
tion of Handel's “R ice Gre I Messia : 
Grieg'’s “Ein Tra Her stage | t g a 
her work throug t ate g < g 
er to respond several « ‘ iH g t 
Mea le is a t to the R f g b and of the 
a 4 ae fM Mea < 





va ce rated again Fr ¥y nigi ist week, whet 
the next to the st ! t t series took 
place Carnegie Ha s< rg was the attendance 
that every s¢ the parquet private Kes 
ind g es was occu ind = st undred addi 
or ‘ rd tk e placed p { in his pret 
tory spee Conductor Ar t I that t} 

tis e build gz ct i have b n s§ 1 er eral 
mie so great was the de d nen 

T he program prove iS mmtere ! iny yet give at 
thes ncerts It was this 
fo) The I g Dut : Wag 
M Shak eare’s M N | M 
\ Concer ' st ‘ 

Olive M 

S Poe I I 

Each number was preceded by a short explanatory talk 
yy Conductor Aret wl made clear to the audience 

meaning ¢ the music and the nte t it the con 
poser These comments were : structive : nteres 
ng The orchestra never play better t t played on 
this occasior The overture t Ihe Flying Dutchman’ 
v , a a br t I x I ~ ‘ v t . id 
ence in a joyous mood The : rchestral achieve 


ment. however, was the smooth and spirited playing « 


Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night Dream” musk 


After this the applause was so pe tent and insistent 
that Conductor Arens found ird to resist t lamor 
for an encore 

Olive Mead's success was br int. She played the 


first movement of Beethoven's violin concerto in a really 





irtistic manner. Her intonation was absolutely pure d 
her phrasing was admirable Miss Mead is developing 
the tim nd her improvement since last season 
noticeable The audience ppreciated her periormance 
i testified that appreciation in an unmistakable way 

The sixth and last concert t People Symp ny 


Orchestra will be given in Carnegie Hall, Friday evening 


April 14, when an exceptionally good program will be 
presented The solo singer will be Madame Ruby Cut 


pt n 


ter Savage, sopran 


Edward Bromberg in Lakewood. 


at the Laurel House, Lakewood 


J., March 24. singing a program of fourteen songs, rang 


song recital 


ee ARD BROMBERG, the Russian basso cantante 
gave a 
N 


ng from Caccim (1540) to Elliott Schenck Three of the 


mgs he sang in the original Russian, making decided 


effect with them. He was assisted by Carl A. Osterberg 
cellist. Louis E. Dressler at the piano 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


- > 
Susaman, Cray & Co's, ) 
San Francisco, March %, 1905 " 


HE Henry Savage Grand Opera Company is still 





continuing to win golden opinions at the Co 
lumbia Theatre, the operas presented during the 
past week eng “lannhauser, La Bohéme 
and ll Trovator They handle the heavy Wag 
ri Pp t cre tabdly La Bol 
was given with a re and that made it 
most ¢! yahic and fic and was eaulitully taged 
Mr. Em ‘ l 
= <& 
Louis H. Eaton had a big success in his recent recital 
Fresno, the o« n being the opening of a new organ in 


the Methodist Chur 


Ar a Vv | yerimnck, ot the m Meyerimnck School ot 
M usic tiy to ft ( } where she Will open 
a branch of her school The Von Meyerinck School |! 
carried a success! ranch in Berkeley for some months 

oe <& 

Yesterday afternoon the last concert of the Mansfeldt 
Kopta s« was give t Ly Hall with an exceptionally 
fine program. Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, whose brilliant play 

Md has eceived mu< comment tl < was given a 
ovali t the ‘ M regret exp sid 
that the i t a < a t et the 
ehicle thr ‘ whk we e hear rng quartet nd 
chamber that s bec " elazht but ar 
education e next ri rt P ant pat 
wit mt ‘ 

e= & 

The i t ‘ give y the Howe (¢ » at the A 

umbra t Thursday evening, was the t ts 
ce ful i pK bh et give The stage was filled 
with a chorus of 125 voices and an orchestra of torty-tive 
pieces The concert was conducted by James Hamilton 
Howe ym whom the club takes its name Ihe third 
and fourth parts of Dubois’ “Paradise Lost’ was given 
the being en by Mr Merrihew-Pearce, Miss | 
\ Jankr ue ‘ N. K . nd he vert Medley in the 
third pa I h Scott-Basford, Mrs. R. Verney, Car 

N k Herbert Medley Vere Richards, Georg 








ng hist r with 1 und spirit wi weet 

| “« lait Of the progra “ made pot 
popu umbers a received much applause The ch 
work is we lance d we trame ind the orchestra 
division shows marked improvement over previous pet 
formances Mr. Howe t me « gratulated upon the 
succe ne i hieve \“ | ya eur ‘ ! 

t Ruby \ re was most cap e act panist 

Ze € 

The Sacra Ss rday } beet ng a t 
ccesstul cas pt ning n y ttraciions that w« 
have had here in San Fra The Dolmetsch-Salmot 
combination, with arcl instruments, had a most succe 
ful engagement there A recent neert w given betore 
the club by Wer lao \ ipande t t act 
panied by | 1™M eT i “ the rt wor Tay rable 

ent tr pre ]l peor On February 25 the club 
eld a R n. composers’ day 
Ze €& 

Mar rt ‘ ; tudent day w giver ut the Sat 
f ( > with a ¢ program al it ghiy creditable 
work Ihe following students performed: Ruth Sherman 
Loretta Boyd, Eva Dr Ruby Liller, Selma Lavensor 
Anita Barrett, Nina Heilbron, Luella Martin, Lenalle Mar 
n, Vivian Grant, Lulu Schnaus Elsie Barrett, Hazel 
Steiner. Ruth Wiseman, Nora Rison, Carolyn Teichert, 
Elizabeth Finnie, Winn phrey, | i Farley, Olga 
Nathan, Julia Schwoerer, (x 1 Schaden, Marguerit 


O'Brien, Bernice Bruner, C« Worthington, Edna Woods 
nd Sibyl! Clauss 
@ & 
David Bisp g r m sucee 
the Saturday Club at Sacrament a “ nm sO merry a 


mood he kept his audience m a good humor, not alonm 





with comic nature of his encores 
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ST. LOUIS. 





Str. Louis, Mo., March 16, 1905. 
HE Choral-Symphony Society is having the most 
successful season of its twenty-five years of mu- 
sical existence, from both an artistic and finan- 
cial standpoint. 

Josef Hofmann, soloist of the second concert, 
and Fritz Kreisler, hero of the third concert, made such 
tremendous hits that they will play a joint engagement in 
April. 
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Dvorak’s “New World” symphony was the leading or- 
chestral number at the last Choral-Symphony. Dr. Ernst 
gave the symphony a scholarly reading, which earned con- 
tinued applause. Anita Rio’s appearance as soloist was an 
ovation, but Miss Rio has sung her way in St. Louis on 
previous occasions. She was complete mistress of herself 
in all her work, which included the aria for soprano from 
“Carmen” and aria from “Aida,” sung in English. 

tt 

Mr. Wegman’s pupils’ recital recently was artistic from 
three standpoints—the audience itself looked well, the stage 
a bower of beauty, with its mass of Southern smilax and 
many palms, arid then the entertainers, youthful pianists, 
assisted by Miss Wirthlin, Arthur Lieber and Mr. Shef- 
field, presented a program of gems. Mr. Wegman pre- 
sented four of his youngest pupils, Miss Wuellner, Miss 
Cohn, Miss Marsh and Miss Carradine. None of these 
young women looked past their middle teens, and their 
work was beautifully done. 
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Elizabeth Parks, formerly soprano of the Holy Com- 
munion Church, is singing with great success in the South 
e € 

rhe Lichtenstein Quartet has been doing splendid work 
all winter, and is in great demand with its chamber music. 
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rhe Union Musical Club is indebted to Mrs. Wallace 
Harker for a treat recently. The piano work was in the 
hands of McNair Ilgenfritz, Mrs. Heynen-Schraubstadier 
and Clara Meyer, the latter playing most difficult 
numbers from Liszt, Rubinstein and Chopin. Mattie 
Catron sang a group of songs, showing a well trained 
voice of sweet, warm color that brought with it additional 
pleasure. Possibly the real interest of the afternoon cen- 
tred in Edwina Tutt, and her accompanist Mary Pearson, 
two society girls who have made music their profession. 
Miss Tutt has a contralto voice which is full and evenly 
balanced, indicating that it has been well schooled, and 
she sings with an intelligent appreciation of what she un- 
dertakes. Miss Pearson has the true spirit of a skilled ac- 

companist, following every mood of the song 
fe & 

William H. Sherwood, of Chicago, paid us a brief call 
the other day en route to Southwest Missouri and Texas 
where he is playing a number of recitals 

Mr. Sherwood is filling many dates which include the 
leading towns of Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
\labama, Mississippi, Iowa, Indiana and Illinois. One 
of his most important appearances this season will be 
with the Symphony Orchestra in Cleveland. In many 
places he is playing return dates and he tells me that 
the present season has been one of the most successful 
of his extensive career 
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Mrs. Charles Rohland and Jesse Ringen are giving a 
series of recitals before the musical clubs of many 
Southern cities Miss Ringen is an immense favorite 
wherever she appears, and Mrs, Rohland’s splendid work 
in the Union Musical Club and among the societies of 
her home in Alton stamp her as a leader among the 
musicians of the Middle West 
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Victor Ehling’s large contingent of piano pupils, and 
their friends, filled the recital hall at Bollman’s re 
s one of the busiest teachers in 


\ 


cently.. Mr. Ehling 
St. Louis, and his student recitals always sparkle with 
brilliant piano playing and show a thorough training, 
not alone in technic and tone production, but in a deeper 
understanding of the works of the great masters 


James Quarles, organist-of the Lindell M. E. Church, 
has been giving a number of recitals during the winter. 
These recitals are a great advantage to the pupils, stimu- 
lating them to increasing activities in their studies. The 
importance of hearing music of the highest grade cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, and Mr. Quarles selects 
his programs with that object in view. Gertrude 
Quarles assisted at the recital given Saturday afternoon 
in the Lindell Church and proved herself a contralto of 
wide range, and possessing a clear sympathetic voice. 
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The Ten o’Clock Musicale gave a delightful concert in 
the Recital Hall of the Odeon Wednesday evening. This 
club has splendid talent among its contingent. The vocal 
numbers were wel! taken care of by Mrs. Watson, Mrs. 
Bernard and Mrs. Franklyn Knight. Mrs. Drake con- 
tributed three piano solos, which showed deep study. The 
string trio by Dvorak was daintily done by Miss Johnson, 
Miss Shapleigh and Mr. Herrick. Trio No. 1 by Haydn, 
which opened the program, introduced Mrs. Frohman, 
Miss Johnson and Mr. Frye. The Ten o’Clock is to be 
congratulated for having among its active patrons so many 
good musicians, whose work is above that of the amateur. 

=e <= 

Nathan Sachs, pianist, of this city, announces a series of 
three piano recitals in the Recital Hall of the Odeon, the 
first to be given on Wednesday, March 29, at which Rose 
Wirthlin is to be the soloist. 
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Emily Grey, who plays the harp with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, is a musician of broad experience. 
Madame Grey has been associated with all the great or- 
chestras of the New and Old worlds. Her work is always 
executed with the care and finish of a great artist. The 
World's Fair brought Madame Grey to St. Louis and she 
accepted the position with the orchestra made vacant by 
Miss Lowe, who is traveling with Sousa. 
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The Morning Choral Club concerts always bring out the 
élite of the town, especially when such prominent women 
as those who furnished the program at the Wednesday 
morning entertainment have places on the program. The 
affair took place in the Recital Hall of the Odeon, which 
proved too small for the great turnout of women who 
came to pay tribute to the club’s best talent 

Mary Pearson, who has been doing such splendid work 
at the piano all winter, opened the musicale with Grieg’s 
“Ich Liebe Dich” and a chromatic fantasie by Chopin, 
and later played from the works of Chopin, Wagner, Liszt 
and Godard. Mrs. Edgar Woolley presented a group of 
songs, also Mrs. David R. Calhoun, whose rich mezzo 
voice is heard too little in public to suit her friends and 
many outside admirers. Mrs. Will Stanard’s well trained 
soprano voice rang out with telling effect in the aria from 
“La Mort de Jeanne D’Arc”’ and the “Song of Spring,’ by 
Von Fielitz. Mrs. Edward F. Macy, who has a reputation 
as an amateur opera singer, sang her contralto solos, “The 
Year’s at the Spring” and ‘“Habanera,” from “Carmen,” 
with much. expression. The program, which contained 
such a variety of good things, closed with songs by one 
of the quartets of the club, the personnel of which was 
Mrs. Chapell, Mrs. Hannauer, Mrs. Annan and Mrs. Mc 
Candless. Their work was particularly well done, the 
voices blending better than the quartet heard at a previous 
concert 
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John Tower, who is looked upon as the “grand old man” 
in music, has decided to remain in St. Louis, having con- 
nected himself with the Kroeger School of Music. Mr. 
Tower is a musician of wide experience in voice training, 
and is building up a reputation among the students of the 
Mound City as a most conscientious teacher. His lec- 
tures on themes musical are always well attended. His 
popular talk, “The Making of a Singer,” is full of sensible 
advice, running over with valuable information, and pre- 
sented in Mr. Tower's happy way, never fails to arouse en- 
thusiasm. 
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Rose Wirthlin, contralto at Second Presbyterian Church, 
has just made arrangements for an extensive concert tour 
of the neighboring States. 


Miss Wirthlin is one of the brightest artists in St. Louis, 
possessing high ideals, which she lives up to. 

Most of her music training was secured under the tutel- 
age of Madame Lehmann in Berlin and with Professor 
Stockhausen at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Her time abroad 
was mainly given to the study of German classical music, in 
which she excels. Miss Wirthlin couples an excellent in- 
terpretation of the masters with a perfect enunciation of 
the language. Heren Jupp Srrine. 








CRITICS’ OPINIONS OF AN ARTIST. 


PINIONS of the Leipsic, Frankfort, Paris and Dres- 
den critics on the playing of Dr. Otto Neitzel, of 
Cologne: | 
Not less pronecunced than the triumph of the singer (Frau Schu 
mann-Heink) was that of the pianist, Dr. Otto Neitzel, of Cologne. 
Supported by a powerful fine toned Bliithner grand of the best he 
proved himself anew in his intelligently clear rendering of Bach's 
“Chromatischer Phantasie” and in the performance of Mendels 
sohn’s “Variations Serieuses’—all the peculiarities of which he 
understood how to bring to light in their full attractiveness—the 
same sincere, powerful artist whom we had previously known and 
highly esteemed 
In Liszt's B minor ballade (No. 2) his virtuosity shone out most 
brilliantly, and as he now thundered and stormed, then again pro 
duced the tenderest tone effects, his mastership in the art of con- 
trast was gloriously displayed. With it he aroused universal ad 
miration amounting almost to a furore. He was obliged to add 
an encore, and evoked frantic applause with one of Liszt's best 
known Hungarian rhapsodies.—Leipziger Neuesten Nachrichten, 
November 2, 1897. 


A very fitting close to the current concert season at the Opera 
House was a Beethoven evening, which at the same time offered 
the Frankfort public an opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of a new phenomenon in the sphere of practical tone art. Dr 
Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, long justly esteemed as an intelligent 
musical writer and sterling composer, introduced himself today 
as a very skillful Beethoven interpretor on the piano with great 
success. In his performance of the E sharp major concerto Dr 
Neitzel brought out the peculiar beauties of this tone poem— 
which gained not a little in interest by the insertion of the orig- 
inal cadenza—as cleanly technically as musically to a perfect con 
summation, and further proved himself in his fine sounding, char- 
acteristic performance of three piano pieces generally little known 
“Bagatelle” (op. 126, from the “Albumblatts”); the “Kapriziésen 
Rondos” and “Die Muth uber den verlorenan Groschen’’—to be 
one of the finest Beethoven players of the present time.—Frank 
fort Zeitung, March 1. 


I directed my steps toward the Picyel Hall to hear a concert 
given by a foreign confrére, Otto Neitzel, music critic of the 
Cologne Gazette, whose judgment yields authority. Dr. Neitzel 
plays the piano, but he is not a pianist, at least in the sense of 
virtuosity. He seems to me to have exactly the fingers necessary 
to execute every kind of music with case. He is no amateur, cer 
tainly not, nor a “dilletante’”; he is more and better—an inter 
preter devoted to the master’s meaning. It sometimes happens 
that he takes quite a different view of it to what we do, as, for 
example, in Schumann, Beethoven and Chopin. One is at first 
rather disagreeably surprised, because one is somewhat the slave 
of tradition; then, as Neitzel’s talent is suggestive, we end by 
following him, constrained by his ardent faith and his imperious 
desire to convince us, even to persuade us. I assure you he is a 
musician of a curious originality, and that it is a profit and a 
pleasure to hear him. Virtuosity is to be found everywhere, it 
no longer teaches us anything, but a thinker like Dr. Neitzel ex- 
cites one’s interest to the highest degree.—La Semaine Francaise, 
Paris, March 30. 


The soloist of the concert, Dr. Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, has 
long enjoyed a reputation as a Beethoven exponent, founded less 
on a sanguine devination of the composer's mood and a lively 
embodiment of his work than om a faultlessly true rendering, 
clever construction and correct style of dissection of the same. 
Dr. Neitzel is, as quite comprehensible in a critic, more of a 
piano pedagogue than a virtuoso, and his astonishing technic re- 
tires before his evident endeavor to render the work given dis 
tinct and clear. 

In Dr. Neitzel this profoundly intelligent manner of perform 
ance, combined with a soft, singing touch, gives great importance 
to his playing. 

He played the G major concerto of Beethoven with great 
bravoura and a single cantilena with beautiful heartfelt effect, while 
the “Tétentanz,” by Liszt, was rendered most brilliantly. It was a 
pianistical performance of the first rank.—Dresdener Kunst. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. we of the evening Brahms’ violis neert a Sn - are — = : 
played by Fritz Kreisler, with Hees, the concert . o . , 5 - . ' ir, Kore ‘ " ¥ 
Fritz Kreisler, with his flaming temperament, r — Mr. . — a = a » - = - 4 bot ft t nte eta " ' } 
set the Brahms violin concerto ablaze Mr. Hess . . ~ a . r = ; " _—~s ‘ te = ‘ sil the que { f r a . . : 
ade his first appearance here as conductor. The — mice ie, | > a th tiem onnter nt ec ‘ b e * ; 
solo cadenza in chords of orchestral richness is on aw ene che Cem _ hs - btedly a ger the un be F saying oops 
Kre sler’s own specialty now, in whatever he plays heen shaken ta thelr beliefs fase miaht © eahains at Tonally and techr y he is impeccable 
But the Hungarian rondo was a = f interpre played with a sweep, intensity and emotiona ignt +4 ® far as nterpre erned, th 
tation that found the y player on he hardly has equaled before this scasor lisplay Ts nikow sk number es not ' ‘ f a fair ‘ -_ ‘ 
6% native hes * t ausee wae ing at th same time his amazing technica mas igment, tor {we an extremely ft t piece that . ; 
ng continued tery in the racking difficulties the composer had be has made peculiarly hie own. and that leaves Fritz Kreisler Holds Audience 
ne wi the Geswe te ear " if he more 


led 1 — tf . 
Chicago Tribune, January 28 nt Be, ae mths: aoang Seve Spellbound Ww ith His Master- 
The soloist of the afternoon was Fritz Kreisler The Evening Post, March 1 90S fal Play ing. 


a violinist whose fame has been steadily growing 


stands Boston Symphony Orchestra. Philadelphia Bulletin, February 11, 19 


with each succeeding year, and who today 






















easily among the few truly eminent masters of his The soloist f the prograr which will be re Wit the ¢ ‘ ‘ 
instrument He chose for his number yesterday peated this evening, is Fritz Kreisier wt plays Prite Kreisler, the 
the Brahms concerto The record of his perform The soloist f the evening was Fritz Kreisler the him wit a tone that ie entrancingly bean yuered } . , ni 
ances here in the past includes a number of selec who unfortunately chose once more t perforn tf and a firm, truc, eympatheti nastery { whe A - geen ‘ ; ; 
tions which received such admirable rendition at Brahms’ dreary violin concert It is we knowr ' ent that makes stening ¢ a delight maior . , 
his hands that they are imacribed in gold in how superbly he plays this difficult music; his first H t Tschatkow sk er D neer } P 

ry'’s pages. Yet nothing that he has done in bars indicated that he was in fine form, and before major, Op. 35, & composition of rare poetic chart ‘it wa 

past has equaled his achievement of yester the work had been finished he ha made mar and many technical difficultic 1 { which were ‘ bee ‘ 

There is no work for violin which is mor new comverts to the belief that he is indeed the as nothing, apparently, t the nist ex snd hea ‘ 
fheult and in many ways more ungratefal for king of violinists, superior to a thers ix ‘ elient is his technic and « 8y a ‘ } it by » temner . ‘ . 

the solist than the Brahms concert and yet so ciousness of tome and endowed with a musica terpretat Kreisler i¢ ome f the handsomest erformat ta Kr greete 
thoroughly has Mr. Kreisler mastered it, both temperament which even Brahms cannot extir of the violin virtuosi, ta lark, with waving bleck by treme ‘ . 
technically and musically, that his performance guish hair, a slight mustache, and a habit f throwing an ef - 
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' Musical Clubs. 





The American Musical Directory, published at 419 St. 
James Building, New York, contains the list of musical 
clubs and societies in the United States and Canada, with 
addresses of the officials. 

Rochester, N. Y. Bloomfield Zeisler appeared 
at the Lyceum under the auspices of the Tuesday Musicale. 
[he Beethoven sonata the “Appassionata” was on her pro- 


annie 


wram. 4 

Seattie, Wash.—At the concert of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club John J. Biackmore, Clara Lewys, Jean, Nora and 
Etta Crow were the soloists. 

Jacksonville, Il.—The Wednesday Musical Club gives 
a recital each month through the season, the works of 
prominent composers forming the programs. Last month 
Grieg was the subject, when a paper was read by Miss 
Draper, and songs and instrumental music were given by 
other members of the club. March 14 the program was 
miscellaneous, ‘The Mrs, Seer- 
berger; vice president, Mrs, Short; second vice president, 
Mrs. Pitner; secretary, Mr. Hoblit; treasurer, Mrs. King; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Wardhaugh; librarian, Mrs 


officers are: President, 


Johnson, ‘ 

Wichita, Kan.—The Musical Club will give four histori 
cal violin recitals by Robert H. Just, assisted by Winni- 
frede J. Metcalf and Jessie L. Clark. The first recital took 
place February 11. 

Topeka, Kan. -—The 
was dedicated last month. 
Penny, organists; the Choral Society, G 
ductor, Gertrude Tracy accompanist; the Modoc Club, M. 


Topeka Auditorium organ 
Clarence Eddy and George B. 


B. Penny con 


pipe 


C. Holman conductor; with Mrs. Frank Thomas, May 
Reddick and Harry Pribble, soloists. 
New Brunswick, N. J.—Vhe Choral Society sung “St 


Paul,” assisted by Grace Longley, Estelle Hart, Edward 
Strong, Frederick Wheeler and the New York Philhar 
monic Orchestra, Arthur G, Drake conductor. 
Portchester, N.Y. —The Oratorio Society sang Spohr's 
‘God, Thou Art Great” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” as 
sisted by Grace Longley, Corinne Welsh, Edw. Strong 
and Frederic Martin 
Greentield, Mass.—-At the 
concert of the Music Club, under the direction of William 
Allen, the principal feature was the production of Rossini s 


second annual midwinter 


“Stabat Mater.” It has not been given in Greenfield for 
probably more than twenty-five years 

Davenport, la.—Tie Amateur Music Club met with 
Janet Chambers at her home on Seventh and Perry 


streets. Chicago composers were discussed in the program, 
which was furnished by Mrs. Dick R. Lane, Mrs. James R 
Mrs. Nassau S. Stephens, Mrs. Louis LeClaire 
and Janet Chambers, At the meeting Mrs. George C. Cook 
and Susie K. Glaspell were admitted to membership. 

Springtield, Ohio. third concert of the Ladies’ 
Chorus was given by “home talent.” Mark A. Snyder, 
Louis W. Sprague, Ebbie Mayer, Favola Stephenson, Emma 
Kiefer and Belle Tillyer took part 

Jamestown, N. Y.——\he meeting of the 
Choral Society, under the directorship of K. O. Stops, 
Luke’s Church, was held 


Preston, 


rhe 


preliminary 


organist and choirmaster of St 
last month, 

Schenectady, N. Y.—An excellent program was given 
by the music department, under the direction of Mrs. E. G 
Colburn, of the Woman's Club, at the home of Mrs. Troy, 
No, 126 Park avenue 
numbers except the last being by that composer. 

Louisville, Ky. Club 
February with Eleanor Fleming 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
by a 
Daughter,” 


lt was a Schumann recital, all the 


rhe Highland Musical met in 
Che Musical Society celebrated 
its tenth concert March 2, when 
“The Erl King’s by Gade; quintet 
chorus of the finale, Act ILI, of “Martha”; Spanish sere 
and other chorals and 
Che assisting soloists were 


Heath, E Patterson and 


anniversary on 


and 
“Annie Laurie” 


nade, by Eigar; 


part presented 
Katherine Cordner 
Charles N. Granville. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
the Choral Society, has been formed at the Second Re- 
formed Church under the direction of John Heywood. 
Sania Barbara, Cai. have formed 
a society at a meeting held at the home of Madeline Lacy. 
Chis young lady is a pianist, and a number of ladies with 


songs were 


Eleanor 


\ new singing society, known as 


Amateur musicians 


excellent voices will be included in the club membership. 
Che lines upon which organization is planned are those of 
the old Barton Musical Club. 

Muskegon, Mich. — {he Muskegon Avenue Circle of the 
Central M. E. Church gave a musicale at the residence of 
Mrs. J. W. Moon, 99 West Webster avenue. 

Narrisburg, Pa.—\he St. Cecilia Club gave a musicale 
at the home of Jeanne Pratt, 9 North Front street, in 


February. 


Lake George, N. Y.—The project of organizing a choral 
union is advocated by some of the musical people, and W. 
B. Carr, choirmaster of the Church of the Messiah, Glens 
Falls, has been engaged to conduct the class, which will 
mect once a week, 

Springfield, [11.—The Amateur Musical Club devoted 
the meeting in February, at the residence of Mrs. Vincent 
Y. Dallman, 409 North Fifth street, to Verdi and Mascagni. 
The program was arranged by Mrs. Harry Willett and 
Mrs. Dallmann. 

Cleveiaad, Ohio. —The Fortnightly Musical Club gave 
a program in February, when Mrs. Benjamin P. Bourland 
played several piano solos and Lila Robeson gave two 
songs. A quintet from “Die Meistersinger,” by Mrs. 
Green, Miss Robeson, Edwin H. Douglass, Bechtel All- 
cock and W. J. Cornes, opened the program, and a trio 
from “Faust,” by Mrs. Green, Miss Robeson and Mr. 
Douglass, closed it. Caroline Harter and Mrs. Charles H. 
Wellman gave a “Symphony Espagnole,” by Lalo. 

Zanesviile, Ohio.—T\he Twentieth Century 
Club, which was recently organized, held a meeting at 
the home of Lillie Dusenberry and Charles Dusenberry in 
the Townsend Buiiding. Robert McIntire, Roy Johnson, 
Miss Dusenberry, Grover George and Lillie Eaton gave 
the program. 

East Montpelier, Vt.—Jhe Musical held 
its seventh annual convention in February, under the 
direction of C, F. Dudley. Among the soloists were Miss 
H. Julia Cross, Hattie Willard, of Burlington, and H. H. 
May, of West Concord, N. H. 

Amherst, Mass.—A musicale was held in the home of 
Mrs. F. P. Wood, under the auspices oi the St. Cecilia 
Guild. 

Pena Yao,N.Y.—The Penn Yan Club month en 
tertained its members and members the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary with a recital given by the Central Quartet, o/ 
Rochester, assisted by Helen Rumsey, of Rochester. 

Nashua, N. H.—Nature in Music” was the subject at 
a meeting of the members of the music class of the Nash- 
ua Woman’s Club. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—At a meeting of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club a fine program was furnished by 
In the absence of 


Musical 


Association 


last 


the of 


members of out o:1 town organizations. 
the president, Mrs. Joseph Torrey, the program was in the 
hands of Susan Hawley Davis. 

Newburgh,N. Y.—At the musicale given by the Choral 
Club of the Young Women’s Christian Association a 
cantata, “Florabel,” for female voices, and the chorus, 
“Love Divine,” the latter a composition by C. B. Ruten- 
ber, constituted the program. The Chorus Club was as- 
sisted by Mrs, B. J. Banks, of New York, and Mary E. 
Noone, of Kingston. 


Wheeling, W. Va. —A delightful recital was given 
under the auspices of the Arion Society. The numbers 
included selections by members of the choral organiza- 
tion, while Herman Shockey gave a violin solo. 


Emporia, Kan.—\\asters Music, a club of 
pianists organized in December, 1904, of members from 
the Saturday Technic Class of the Jo-Shipley Watson Piano 
School, gave an historical recital Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 25. The program was entitled “Then and Now,’ 
and works by the following composers were played by the 
students, whose names are appended: Bach, Abigail Dow- 
den; Scarlatti, Jo-Shipley Watson; Handel, Helen Tanner; 
Haydn, Jennie Kingan; Mozart, Eulalia Tucker; Beethoven, 
Edith Dowden; Mendelssohn, Olivia McCarty; Schumann, 
Mr. Covert; Chopin, Gwladys Jones; Rubinstein, Fay Stan- 
nard; Liszt, Grace Stone. 

Louisville, Ky.—At the Musical Literary Club recital 
the subject was Mendelssohn, and Myrna Diefenbach was 
the leader. Those who took part in the program were 
Misses Engleman, Packard, Ziegelbauer, Vogel and Argo; 
Kirk Hedden and Mesdames E. W. Walker, B. G. Neat 
and Robert G. McCord. 


in young 








Luigi Manzotti Dead. 
A CABLE chronicles the death of Luigi Manzotti, who 
wrote many of the successful ballets produced 
La Scala in Milan. 


at 
Manzotti was in his seventy-first year. 








Kronold's Engagements Many. 


ANS KRONOLD, the ‘cellist, played in 
March 16, and is to play again the 
Chaminade Club concert. March 21 he played in Bloom- 
field, N. J., and March 25 he plays at a concert at Del- 
monico’s. March 20 he played at Madison Square Con- 
cert Hall, where he is to play again on the 31st inst. April 
17 he is booked for Burlington, Vt., and April 28 at Mor 
ristown, N. J, He gives his own concert at Chamber Mu 
sic Hall in May, preceded by a spring tour. He contem- 
plates a big tour next season, at the head of his own 
company. The popular ‘cellist-is having the best of all 
seasons so far, 


Bro yklyn 


as soloist at 





MUSICAL MONTREAL. 
MONTREAL, 1905. 
SAYE made his reappearance in a different hall, with 
a different program, and partly before a different 


March 1:8, 


audience; the only repetition was his former triumph. | 
may say that for the first time I have heard Ysaye to the 
best advantage, as the Windsor Hall! 
took place on Wednesday last 


in which the concert 
is acknowledged by all the 
leading artists which visit this city to have the best acous 
tics of any hall on this continent, and it was Ysaye’s first 
appearance in that hall this The program 
opened with the “Kreutzer” sonata. Mr. de Befve proved 
himself to be the worthy partner of Ysaye, and the sonata 
the the 
Mendelssohn concerto, which ¥ Saye interpreted with noble 


in city. was 


was read with true Beethoven spirit. Followed 


conception and unimpeachable technic. He was called out 
six times and played for an encore, by request, the Bach 
aria. In the other selections he likewise displayed poetic 
rhe 
reached after the performance of the 


he 


was applauded to the echo, 


sentiment and sympathy climax, however, was 


“Valse Caprice,” by 


Saint-Saéns-Ysaye, on which expended an 


He 


looked as though the audience would not stop applauding, 


amazing 
technical facility and it 
and he was compelled to give an encore, the “Abendlied,” 
Mr 
ment most admirably, 


by Schumann de Befve, who furnished the accompani 
contributed three selections by Ra 
meau, Rubinstein and Liszt, in which he pleased the audi 
He was compelled to give an encore, the 


Mr 
proved himself to be an able manager, as the house was 


ence immensely 


nocturne in F sharp, by Chopin Veitch once more 


almost filled to its capacity. The next musical event under 

Mr. Veitch’s management will be Paderewski on April 24 
eS = 

The program for the eighth Symphony concert, which 

took place on the 1oth inst., comprised Schubert's seventh 

symphony in C major, an aria by Beethoven for soprano, 

an “Ave Maria” by Max Bruch for violoncello and orches 


tra, and the overture to the “Flying Dutchman.” Miss Paul 
son, soprano, and J. B. Dubois, violoncellist, were the solo 
ists. The symphony received a very careful reading, whil 
the overture was enthusiastically applauded by the audi 
ence. Mr. Dubois played the “Ave Maria” with beauty 


of tone quality and clearness of intonation. The audience 
was large and appreciative 
So 
Mr. Veitch informs me that the receipts for the two 


judging 
the great Pole 


Ysaye concerts amounted to nearly $5,000, and 
from the subscription list for Paderewski 


will break his own record in this city 


Harry B. Conn 








Philharmonic Program. 
HE Philharmonic Society will give its last public re 
hearsal of the present season at Carnegie Hall next 
and on the next evening 


Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock, 


the last concert of the year will take place. Gustav Kogel 
who has conducted previous concerts of the society during 
seasons, has come especially 


the and preceding 


to take the place of the late 


present 
Theodore 
Mr. Kogel 
which will in 
“The 
Flying Dutchman,” “Siegfried Idyl” and prelude to “Die 
“A Faust Symphony” of Liszt 
the finale with tenor solo and male chorus, will make up 


from Germany 
Thomas, who was to conduct these concerts 
has arranged a 


very imteresting program, 


clude the following numbers by Wagner: Overture to 


Meistersinger.” including 


The chorus employed in 
R. Chap 


the second part of the program. 
the finale of the symphony will be provided by W 
man. 


YSAYE 


ASSISTED BY 
TULBS vs BHFVE 


Pianist and Accompanist. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 


Sole and Exclusive Manager 
for America and Australia, 


St. James Building, NEW YORK CITY 


EMILE LEVY, Traveling Representative. 


Edward P. Johnson will sing the tenor solo 














NOTEB.—All records broken. YSAYE has siready 
played sixteen times in New York and 
has foar more engagements yet to fill. 





YSAYE will play 110 Concerts in America 
before June 10th. 
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Wasuincron, D. C., March 17, 1905 

HE name of Frank Claudy, president of the 
Washington Saengerbund, ought to stir the 
gratitude and appreciation of all Germans in this 

country for the way in which he has advanced 

the interests of their music, their traditions and 

their sociability in the national capital. Other good men 
have aided in this and many of them, notably Carl and 
A good 
He makes an 


Henry Xander, the latter the musical director 
share of the homage belongs to Mr. Claudy 
ideal president, being literary, musical and businesslike, 
with a nature calculated to bring success and enjoyment 
to anything in which he might engage. To indicate the 
literary side Mr. Claudy has made a complete translation 
of Goethe's “Faust,” a work which occupied the leisure 
hours of fifteen years. He has stores of knowledge gained 
from reading, and he writes admirable verses, to several 
of which Mr. Xander has set the music He has given 
recently a remarkable series of lectures on the Wagnerian 
dramas, notably “Parsifal.”” He recites, too; is an able 
speechmaker; has a social, an invaluable social standing 
in the numerous entertainments given, and has a broad, 
spontaneous, genial courtesy that builds and sustains en 
deavor. Mr. Claudy is a German gentleman in looks, in 
health, in love for the beautiful and true, in endless 
energy and in faithfulness to Saengerbund interests in all 
their bearings 
= <= 

Great enthusiasm prevailed at the first concert of music 
for the working classes, inaugurated by Fraulein von 
Unschuld Mr Gompers opened proceedings in a most 
sincere and skillful manner. The program was of the most 
attractive, of the really good, vocal and instrumental. A 
feature was the playing of accompaniment by two young 
children, so good as to be a general surprise, and indicat 
ing the richness of gift to be found among the class for 
whom the concert was given, and the rich rewards in its 
cultrvation Miss Unschuld gave a concert also this week 
in which the instrumental compositions played were in 
tended to interpret the subject of masterpiece pictures 
thrown upon the canvas at the same time. Miss Un 
schuld’s playing in both instances was enthusiastically re 
ceived 

ee = 

The Choral Society and Musical Art Society will co 

operate in a concert on the 26th, under the direction of Jo 


ph Kasper 
eS & 
Mary A. Cryder goes to London in May on business for 
next season; also for rest and enjoyment 
eS = 
Marie Louise Burden, of Springfield, Mo., now living in 
Washington and identified with a remarkable system of 
kindergarten piano teaching for children (originated by 
herself), has always been engaged in music and musical 
club work. She was a successful manager also, bringing to 
her town many artists of renown, among them Nevada, to 
celebrate an anniversary of musical activity. She sang in 
lijah” and other oratorios, also in many interesting can- 
tatas, such as “Esther,” the “Haymakers,” &c., and was 
for many years secretary of the Choral Club in Springfield 
She heard Patti sing when yet in her ‘teens. Mrs. Burden 
ves here with her daughter, Mrs. Major Newton, also a 
gifted musician and artist painter 


a €& 
Susanne Oldberg was heard this week at a charitable 
Her singing is al 
Miss Schacklette is a 


ffair, arranged by Hattie Shacklette 


ways enjoyed by a large audience 


Mrs. SUSANNE OLOBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1327 F Street MN. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Care of SANDERS & STATMAA. 








lady full of good works and devoted to music as a means 
of doing them 
ee 
Signor Fanciulli, predecessor to Lieutenant Santelmann 
as director of the Marine Band, is being congratulated for 
his inaugural ode given here with the band and a chorus of 
500 voices, which was dedicated to the President and has 
been presented to him. The entire concert is to be re 
peated next week under direction of P. S. Foster, the 
proceeds to be given toward establishing the chorus as a 
musical feature in Washington 
= <= 
Mr. Tomlins, of Chicago, is in Washington to speak on 
music in education. Mrs. George Routt Johnson gave a 
piano recital at the school on lowa circle this week. Miss 
r. C. Andrews, of Illinois; Roberta Amies, a prodigy; 
Gladys Strong, another; Miriam Parsons, Edith Northrup, 
Effie Wolverton, Mary Esby Smith, Clara Friedmann 
Theresa Wright and lone Davidson were among the pupils 
heard. Mary Kimball's tea was largely attended this week 
ez 
Joseph Finckel, the violin and viola artist of Washing 
ton, has been much in evidence in musical life this season 
His work is always meritorious and effective. Mr. Finckel 
is a “bachelor” of the George Washington University, a 
man of rare personality and qualities. He heads an or 
chestra in the South during the summer months 
eS «& 
Ernest Lent's ‘cello playing was much appreciated at the 
Johannes Miersch, Mr. and Mrs. Lent 


and Mr. Finckel will play a program of compositions by 


Unschuld concert 


Guillaume Lekeu in connection with Mr. Sonneck’s next 
lecture upon this composer 
oe & 

Mr. Kubel, director of the choir of St Aloysius here 
speaking of the reform movement in church choir literature 
says that the ideal church music ts not yet here He has 
such a high opinion of the assimilative genius of the Amer 
ican that he should not wonder if such finally came in th 
country. He ts enthusiastic over Oscar Bruno Klein, citing 
a mass recently sung by the choir which was im all respect 


admirable 


John Porter Lawrence is lecturing upon Chopin and other 
composers in the college, where he has been professor of 
piano for ten years Anton Kasper, the violinist, teach« 
there also Both will conduct a summer music school in 


Morgantown 
fe €& 
4 Creatore orchestra is under discussion all the time 


The last novelty added to the repertory of this wonderfu 


musician is Tschaikowsky's “1812” overture This has 
been for a long time. in his mind, also m rehearsa 
his artistic demands for pertection are hitting suppiement 


to his gemius for conception 


ese ze 
Florence Schinkel, of San Diego, Cal., has been visiting 
Alice Burbage, the Washington pianist M Schinkel 1 
also a pianist. The two were pupils in Leip at the sam« 
time and became fast friend The former was one of th 
leading pianists of her home city, Cleveland, Ohio, prior t 
going West some five years ago. She is most active mu 


sically in club and concert work, and with an immens 
studio class That no member ever perform without re 


muneration is the excellent precept of one of the clubs in 


which Miss Schinkel is interested The pianist has re 
cently made a nine months’ trip through Europe looking 
into advanced methods and music for use at home 


Mrs. Fugitt, one of Otto Torney Simon's pupils, had 


1 


great success recently in a preliminary club concert at the 


National Theatre. She had two enthusiastic recalls for 

her spirited work. On the following evening, at the inau 

gural concert, the telling qualities of her voice easily filled 
the immense Pension Building hall 
ae ze 

Jeanne Nuola, of Paris and London, is in Washington 

for the second time this season, brought over to sing at 


entertainments here. The first time was as soloist with the 











Cantori Napolitani company, given at the White House 

ler Miss Crvder’s direct his time it is for the Fair 
ot A Nations, given at Rauscher’s for charity, and which 
will be pa d by a e lea R 1ats of the cap 
tal Mile. Nuola is in splendid voice to show off the re 
sult of years of consecutive tra g in European capitals 
Her numbers will be ch from mmense repertory of 
peratic arias m the orig l, bre und ital songs, Ora 
torios, & She is indeed well equipped as to literature 

voice a me t ‘ Amet 
ences 
eS <= 

Tomght occurs the first effort dicate to the Was 
ington public being done rub school 7 
to musik . min musica t¢ t ‘ 

trong feature f ¢ worl ler Aly Bentley di 
recto Mendels rr! My ive t lann 
I cr Pilg mis ‘ t rve i by eT \ Rhein 
erget Phe krl Kang t Lars und a ne by Mr 
de Koven © he Carita ‘ ‘ ing (ime of the most 
beautiful v ‘ \ i Pa e, Mik 
Harden-Hickey, w lx ars m the } If Sydney 
] va W rightsor director tt \ , | erly en 

raged a pp t ! { tt 

ira eT “ « ik } cx 
ej nally fine 

xs eS 

Heélene Trave M ‘ ft | pean 
trained operat yer now ving n Wa gton, of 
whom more next week 

@e €& 

Every musician who show terest in Tar Musica 
Courter helps Tue M Courter to take interest in 
them and m musK ANNIE EnoarR | HON 

Preludes at the Piano. 
From the Springheld BR at 

| I is to be noted with regret that the obnox: habit 
! ! “wy preiu ne at lal t } t be 
ather ! he reas | ] tha Paderewsk 
uld have lent | ens é tl plorable 
practice It t y i ‘ 1 undertake 1 
yu © give he | being " 
ate exas] i ! \ | x get 
et rap ta ‘ ‘ i 
i I . | ‘ t ) I ‘ 
ipt t vice vir I yer I 
‘ itt ! \ ! ! ! t rasp 
me it cast tre y he | ye ‘ } ur hus will 
be sure to double th ‘ p ind ¢ ! 
their be to rival a har t Ar the lea «pet 
ibroad that e¢ thing t Dat ¢ plat between 
the numbx re d r " ou nay be 
ked { \l ally r { t atrocity 

Fancy Mr K neise : Mr their a 

‘ rap he way t et i M rt and i 
Beet ven quarte \ i " b ive a bach 
ground of e. I ! ting chord 

e need | rn uld 
not | ten me i y : j ind 
ybtrusive as { l " re ¢ t re ‘ the ear, a 

® way I preia und { 

“ ts comp t \ ! uf r sly 
the mposer 





sv. CRYDER 


MUBICAL MANAGEMENT. 


Home and foreign artists. None but really artistic talent engaged 


1924 & Street, 


Miss KATIE V. WILSON 


TRACHER OF SINGING. Pupil of Wm. Shakespeare, London 


Mr. Thomas Evans Greene 


TENOR, of New York CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 
All communications regarding Dates and Terms to be addressed t 
M188 WILSON—Studic : Washington College of Music 
1208 13 FP @treet. Washington. Db. ¢ 
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Musical People. 





Wichita, Kaa. —The third musical matinee was given 
by the faculty and advanced students of the Sickner Con- 
servatory of Music not long ago. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The second piano recital was given 
by the pupils of Annie E. Skinner’s class. 

Lowell, Mass.—A piano recital was given by the pupils 
of Caroline White. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—-A fine program was arranged by 
William M. Roberts for his organ recital at the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church. Among the selections given by 
Mr. Roberts were: Concert overture, in C minor, by Hol- 
lins; Handel's largo, and march by Guilmant, from a theme 
of Handel; scherzo, by Hofman, and “Poem of Love,” by 
Batiste, given by request, closing with the “Libestraum.,” 
by Liszt. Francis J. Sadlier was the assisting soloist. 

Greencastle, Ind. —A piano recital, with descriptive 
analyses, was given by Elisabeth Patterson Sawyers Febru- 
ary 22 at the De Pauw University. 

Minneapolis, Mina.—At the 
Church selections from the oratorio 
Leslie, were given by the choir, Mrs. 
Augusta Schacht, John A. Jaeger, D. M. 
ganist and director, Clarence A. Marshall. 

Hartford, Cona.—The Choral Union sang the “Hymn of 
Praise” on Wednesday evening, March 15. 

Worcester, Mass,—The twenty-second free oratorio 
concert, under the direction of J. Vernon Butler, was 
given, Handel's oratorio “Samson” being sung. The solo- 
ists were Grace Longley, Emma Buch, Paul C. W. Dufault, 
Hi. Godfrey Humphreys, Frederic Martin. Ruth E. Nel- 
Charles H, Grout, organ; Arthur S. Wonson, 


Mr. Butler 


First Congregational 
“Immanuel,” by Henry 
D. M. Weishoon, 
Weishoon. Or- 


son, piano; 
trumpet. There was a chorus of 140 voices. 
conducted. 

Spriagtield, il,--A recital was given at the home of 
Mrs. Frank Bode on South Fourth street by her sister, 
Ruth Spaulding, for her younger pupils. 

Cairo, Ill, —-A recital was given by four of the advanced 
pupils of Nellie Hall’s music class. 

Joliet, lil, —At the recital given by Mrs. E. P. Martin 
Nell Townsend, a new vocal acquaintance of the people 
of Joliet, was given a warm reception. Albert Hindle, 
William Heinze and Fred Chamberlain assisted. 

Kaasas City, Me.—Daisy Eloise Steele, pupil of C. Ed- 
ward Hubach, made her appearance in a complimentary 
song recital. Mr, Hubach assisted and Alfred G. Hubach 
was the accompanist. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Mrs. S. W. Pearcy gave a piano re- 
cital recently at her home on South Weadock avenue. 

Merietta, Ohio.—The pupils of the music class of St. 
Mary’s Parochial School gave their second winter recital 
at the school on South Fourth street. 

Morris, lil.—A piano recital was given by the younger 
pupils of J. Wallace Spears, assisted by Jessie Collins, vio- 
linist. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—A musicale was given by Mrs. W. 
Morrow at her home, No, 718 Capital street. Many of her 
advanced pupils participated. 

Scranton, Pa. —A recital of piano compositions by a few 
of the pupils of Prof. Ernest Bovard was given at his 
home on Jackson street 

Middletown, N. Y. - 
given by the pupils of Helen G 
pine at her home, 31 Hanford street, 


The second piano recital of the 
Hampson, took 


season, 


Peoria, Iil.—A delightful musicale was given at the 
home of Julia Cooper on South Sixth street. 

Hartford, Conn.—Those who assisted at the ordination 
of Ralph L. Baldwin as choirmaster of the Fourth Church 
recently were Nathan H. Allen, First Church of Christ, 
Hartford; Henry Dike Sleeper, professor of music, 
Smith College; Agnes Chopourian; John Spencer Camp, or- 
ganist Park Congregational Church, Hartford; Waldo S. 
Pratt, professor of music and hymnology, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary; William Churchill Hammond, professor 
of music Mount Holyoke College. 

Stratford, Cona.—The Choral Society, a recent organiza- 
tion, gave its first concert of the season under the direc- 
tion of W. D. Halle, vocal teacher, of Néw York. The 
Bridgeport papers speak in the highest terms of the per- 
formance, and particularly of Mildred Babcock, pupil of 
Mr. Halle. 

Middletown, N. Y.—A-concert by Andrew J. Baird was 
given under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society. Those 
taking part were Mrs. Arthur Decker, Helen Hampson and 
Grant Odell. Miss Hampson is a pupil of Jessie Shay. 

St. Louis, Mo.—At Strassberger’s Conservatory of Mu- 
sic recitals were given by pupils of Dr. R. Goldbeck, H. P. 
Dibble, Sig. G. Parisi and Miss Sheets, and by pupils of 
Prof. N. Sacks, A. Kalkmann and Mr. and Mrs. B. Strass- 
berger. 

Toledo, Ohlo.—Preparations have begun for the first an- 
nual commencement of the Toledo Conservatory this spring. 
In spite of the fact that this is the fifth year of that insti- 
tution’s work a class has never been graduated. The di- 
rectors have held that it were better to hold the require- 
ments very high for graduation, so that a diploma issued 
from the school would mean as high a standard of scholar- 
ship as that of the best schools in the country. In view of 
this being the first commencement oj the school the event 
will be made a noteworthy one. A number of prominent 
musicians and directors of other schools will be present. 

Southampton, N. Y.—A concert was given at the home 
of Mrs. Herbert Satterlee for the benefit of the Vir- 
ginia Day Nursery. Mrs. Frances L. Wellman and 
Emily Augustin were soloists. 

South Norwaik, Conn,—The pupils of Miss G. May 
Woodward gave a recital at No. 2 Union street. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Professor Boepler gave a piano re- 
cital at Cathedral Hall. 

Islip, N. Y.—Mr. Waston’s, Miss Drumm’s and Mr. 
Huntington’s concert was greatly enjoyed. 

Brewer, Me. —Several pupils of C. Winfield Richmond 
appeared and gave an enjoyable program at their last 
recital. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Those who appeared on the pro- 
gram of the musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Bush were Mrs. C. M. Falls, Mr. Stapleton, Mrs, Staple- 
ton, Miss Stapleton, Ezra Wyatt, and W. L. Bush. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—The program given by Estelle 
Doerschuck, pupil of Attilie Schwedes, assisted by Helen 
Heyroth and Helen Reckert, was very interesting. 

Salt Lake, Utah. —Agnes Osborne's studio was filled to 
the doors at the musicale given by her pupils. 

Le Roy, N. Y.—Maud Lee Bissell gave a recital some 
time ago at her studio, 22 West Main street. 

Buckton, N. Y.—At the musicale given by Helen Riggs 
she was assisted by L. A. Edwards, T. H. Bolton, Jr., 
and Edna L. Crane. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—An excellent program was given 
by the spupils of Maggie Overstreet at their piano re- 
cital. 


Peoria, ill.—The recital given by pupils of C. I. New- 
berry was very successful. 

Madison, Wis.—The forty-sixth student recital of the 
University School was well attended. 

Recine, Wis.—A splendid program was given at the 
recital by pupils of Mrs. Charles Armstrong. 

Kansas City, Mo.—El\va Fuller, a pupil of Rudolf King, 
gave a piano recital St. Valentine’s Day in the auditorium 
of the University Building. Stella Heyer Morse, a local 
singer, assisted the young pianist. Miss Fuller played 
Beethoven's “Moonlight” sonata, and numbers by Chopin, 
Henselt, Jaeli, Schumann, Chaminade and Raff 

Rockford, lil.—A recital was given by the advanced 
pupils at the Rockford College of Music, 610 Sixth street 

Lawrence, Mass. —Jhe pupils of Arthur W. Morrison 
gave a recital at the Whitman School of Music. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 
recital in February at the 
Fitzgerald. 

Matteawaa, N. Y.—St. Luke's Church choir, under the 
direction of W. O. Wilkinson, gave a concert in which Mrs. 
Sherwood Phillips, Mrs. Charles E. Knight, Mrs. William 
Bertha Baker, Edith Broad, Louise Townsend, 
Ciose, Louise Hancock, Lillian Annis, Louise 
Annis, Veda Jackson, Emma Studley, Mrs. van Buren, 
Anna Vanderburgh, Edith Close, Miss Bibbons, Bertha 
Hawks, Hazel Ormsbee, Charles Bingham, Elmer Judson, 
Henry Johnston, Vincent Stearns, Harry Tompkins, Alan 
Madden and Edwin Johnston took part. 

Northampton, Mass.—Pupils oi 
gave a piano recital. 

Philadelphia, Pa —Mrs. Spencer 
street, gave the fourth of her series of musicales. 

Waupaca, Wis.—The pupils of Celia Grover gave a 
recital at her home. 

Spokane, Wash. - 
cently by Elizabeth Kennedy, at her home, 
when a number of friends were invited in to hear 


Howard Wells, of Chicago, gave a 
Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 


home of 


Lefevre, 
Frances 


Florence T. Deming 


Ervin, 1102 Spruce 


An informal musical was given re- 
2402 Dean 


avenue, 
the violinist Senor Ruiz, who was assisted by Mrs. 
Charles Freese. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Mr. and Mrs. William R. Wister 
and Miss Wister entertained at a musical recently at 
their residence, 1112 Spruce street, in honor of Mrs. 


Thomas W. Surette. 
Peoria, lil.—Ethel Paren England gave a recital in 
her studio. 
New Bedford, Mass. —\rs. 


musical in February at 93 South Sixth street, 


Jesse C. Burgess gave a 
assisted by 
some of her pupils. 

Racine, Wis. —A musicale was given by Dr. Maude M. 
Sanders at her home, No. 924 Park avenue. The program 


was rendered by Mrs. Leslie Cherry, of Milwaukee; Mrs 
Annie Peat-Fink, and Frederick Lochner, ‘cello. 
Schenectady, N. Y.—Members of the Y. W. C. A. and 


friends enjoyed a piano recital given by Isabelle van 
Voast. 

Lafayette, lad —A piano recital was given by a num 
ber of pupils of Lena Baer, of the Lafayette School of 
Music. Blanche Page, vocalist, gave several numbers. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
assisted by Marie Rosenberg, Margaret 
Mrs. E. T. Hazeldine 

Eureka, Ili.—The pupils of Ruby Dale, director of mu- 
sic at the college, gave a recital. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Pupils of Victoria McLaughlin 
gave a piano recital at 209 West Cedar street. 


Emma Welte gave a vocal recital, 
Hazeldine, and 
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MINNEAPOLIS AUDITORIUM OPENING. 


Mixwearouis, Minn., March 16, 1905 


HE dedication of the magnificent new auditorium in 
Minneapolis was a most brilliant event, and one 
long to be remembered ; Minneapolis is proud and 

happy for at last securing the long desired music hall, which 
is a beautiful building and has one of the finest music halls 
in the country. There was an air of satisfaction from all 


music lovers as they noted the beauty of the surround 
ings and the perfections of all the arrangements for mu- 
sical effect. The decorations were beautiful; national co! 
ors, shrubs and palms were strewn about in great profu 
sion. The acoustic properties of the Auditorium are ex 
cellent. The opening concert was given by the leading 
musical organizations of the city, the Apollo Club, the 
Philharmonic and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under the excellent leadership of Emil Oberhoffer, direc 
tor. The occasion was an inspiration to the musicians, to 
which they responded beautifully, and the brilliant pr 
gram was given with great success The effect of the 
chorus was artistic and they were given an ovation as 
Emil Oberhoffer, the director, raised his baton for the 
opening note of Lassen’s “Festival Overture.” The or 
chestra played with fine spirit. The Apollos gave for their 
opening number Mohr's cantata, “The Genius of Music,” 
under the direction of H. S. Woodruff, with Maud Ulmer 
Jones as soloist rhe cantata was given with splendid 
volume and purity of tone and beautifully sung, as was 
also their second part with a group of songs. The first 
Philharmonic number, a chorus from Gounod’s “Redemp 
tion,” “Unfold Ye Portals,” splendidly resounded through 
the hall, as did “Hail, Bright Abode,” bring out the full 
powers of the club and was a real triumph. Madame 
Maconda was the soloist of the evening. Her brilliant 
voice was much admired in the polonaise from “Mignon,” 
and the aria from “Lucia.” Ihe closing number, the 
choruses and the orchestra joined in the thrilling “Hal 
lelujah,” a chorus of Handel, which was sung with great 
feeling and beautiful effect 

A most delightful concert was given the second night of 
the festival, which was artists’ night, Viadimir de Pach 
mann as the soloist, assisted by Madame Maconda, vocalist 
[he Symphony orchestra has scored another success for 
the high quality of its work, and Minneapolis is being con 
gratulated upon having a Symphony orchestra aad this 
beautiful new auditorium in which to present their con 
certs and oratorios. Mr. Oberhoffer, the director, had 
ranged an entertaining program, the orchestra giving for 
the first number Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony, 
which was given a fine rendition 

rhe third night of the festival the Philharmonic Club 
scored another triumph when they presented Verdi's opera 
‘Aida,” assisted by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
he chorus and orchestra did splendid work in the opera, 
and added new laurels to their other triumphs. Anita Rio 
won the laurels of the evening, although al! the soloists 
were graciously received and sang with great spirit and 
sympathy Edward Johnson made an impression at the 


ypening of the opera, which he held throughout. Madame 


Bouton has a rich voice and she displayed great dramatic 
power. Alfred Wiley, William Green and J. Austin Wil 
liams rendered their roles with much credit 

The fourth and last concert of the festival, which was 
given by a chorus of 1,000 children, part of the time under 


the direction of Miss Trask and the last part under the 
direction of Mr. Oberhoffer, was one long to be remem 
bered. The chorus was assisted by the Philharmonic Club 
and the Symphony orchestra 

The concert was much appreciated and enjoyed by 4ll 
Adele Maloney and Maud Adams Waterman contributed 
vocal numbers on the program in a very artistic manner 
Adele Maloney is a remarkable coloratura singer for so 
young a girl. Miss Gilmore played one number with the 
wrchestra in a very able manner, which was much enjoyed 

the close of the musical festival the Philharmonic chor 
us, the Symphony orchestra, the Orpheus Singing Society, 
with the soloists, Anita Rio, Isabella Bouton and Edward 
Johnson, Miss Chenevert and Eva Blanchard, secretary of 
the Philharmonic Club, were invited to a musical love feast 
by W. L. Harris at the banquet room of the new aud 
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Geena in Opera. 
ILLIAM WEGENER, one of the tenors of the Sav 


age Grand English Opera Company, continues to 


gracious way, and paid tribute to all those who had been 
instrumental! in the erecting of this beautiful new building 
mentioning W. F. Pechtel, ar. Fayram, Mr. Fisher, Mz 
Chadbourn, F. G. Smith and the Apollo Club. Also paid 
tribute to the artists and to Eva Blanchard, secretary of th« 


club, who has worked so zealously in the opening of the 
, 


win favorable comment from the critics in the principa 
cities. Opinions from Atlanta, Cincinnati and San Fran 


cisco are appended 


auditorium. Mr. Harris invited his guests to pay tribute 





There is a sweetness of qua y thne ' ction 
and appreciation to Mr. Oberhoffer, who so triumphantly swracterizing Mr. Wesencr’s moments agies thet mohes 
directed the musical festival. Mr. Oberhoffer was greeted s work in the swan song, f e, a delightful experience 
with a storm of applause as he arose to acknowledge the . ee me e when he tlone with 

sa wi was her 7 t t ~ > ate ‘ 
greetings. This closed a most successful and brilliant mu- scion of sentiment, was a beautil = oes 
sical festival C. H. Savace surpas The A 
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Mrs. Heath at Aeolisaa Hall. 


VOVR VOICE. 
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Curcaco, February 10, 1905. 
OTHING appropriate than the Mendels- 
sohn “Spring Song” could have been put on 
the program for the twentieth public rehearsal 
of the Chicago Orchestra, Frederick A. Stock 
yesterday afternoon. The day was 
of March bluster and storm, but 
May morning, and the audience, 
weather, was 


more 


conductor, 





not one 


mild 


and balmy as a 


no doubt, unconsciously influenced by the 
and therefore greatly pleased with the music per- 


and 


i miable 
This was called a young people’s concert, 
such a collection of choice musical bonbons as only 


Thomas, or now his worthy successor, Frederick 


formed 
we had 
Cheodore 
A. Stock, serve us 

rhe rich Oriental “Sakuntala” 
mark, opened the program, and this was followed by Boro- 
“Sketch of the Steppes of Central Asia.” In both 
these compositions the nuances of orchestral technic and 
tonal shading were brought out by the orchestra under Mr. 
Stock in a very superb manner. In fact, this young con- 
ductor possesses a temperament which, given full sway, 
grasps hold not only of his players but the audience as 
well; and this was most graphically demonstrated yester- 
day by the spontaneous bursts of applause which followed 


could 
overture, by Karl Gold- 


din's 


most of the numbers rendered 

Cheobald Bohm, a composer heard for the first time at 
was represented on the program 
“Seotch Fantasia” for flute, op. 25, accompanied by 
orchestra. The solo part was played by that admirable 
Alfred Quensel, who showed great skill and many 

sohm surely deserves great credit for 
manner in which the flute has been im- 
proved by him, but, like all instruments of its kind, the 
technical and dynamic possibilities are so very limited that 
we feel that this instrument really belongs as an integral 
part of the orchestra, and then it surely has become indis- 
as a medium for solo work we would nowa- 


these concerts yesterday, 
by a 
the 
irtist, 
musical qualities 


the remarkable 


pensable, but 

days, I dare say, be quite able to do without it. Mr. 
Quensel, however, is a true artist, was treated generously 
by the audience, and played as an encore the D flat valse 


of Chopin, arranged for flute and orchestra. 

Che Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, Liszt, which under its 
more popular form for piano and orchestra is better known 
as the “Hungarian Fantasia,” was given a very character- 
istic imterpretation and completed the first half of the pro- 
Hansel and Gretel,” by Humper- 


gram. In the vorspiel to “ 
dinck, we again had a genvine manifestation of the lighter 


class of symphonic music well played, and then came the 
tach performed by the violins in unison, and the 
Song” of Mendelssohn for string orchestra and 


air by 
“Spring 


harp. This number so pleased the audience that the ap- 
plause did not cease until it was repeated. 

Johannes Brahms once wrote in an autograph album a 
few measures of the “Blue Danube” waltz of Strauss, and 
then remarked beneath them, “Regretfully, not by Johannes 
Brahms.” ‘This shows how readily genius recognizes genius. 
Listening yesterday to the “Roses from the South” waltz, 
by Strauss, one felt the same regret that Brahms did in 
not being the composer of such delightful music. Surely, 
many nobler and greater works have been written and emo- 
tions have been brought into play by them, but the exhil- 
aration caused by a Strauss waltz played as it was yesterday 
is surely one of the pleasantest moments for music lovers. 

The “Tannhauser” overture by Wagner closed this en- 
joyeble concert, and in it Mr. Stock put all the life and 
vigor he could command. That the orchestra responded to 
his wishes was evident from the performance, and never 
before have we had this great overture presented to us in 
such a stirring manner. 

This program will be repeated this evening, and will un- 
doubtedly be accorded as enthusiastic a reception as yester- 
day afternoon. 


Third Violin Recital by Franz von Vecsey. 


In many respects last Sunday afternoon, March 12, at 
the Studebaker Theatre, Franz von Vecsey, that marvel 
among violinists, outdid his previous efforts. His first 
number, the E major concerto, by Vieuxtemps, again 
showed not only great mastery of execution but his whole 
soul seemed wrapped up in the rendition of this work. 

It seems useless to employ a number of adjectives to 
express an opinion on certain performances, and in crit- 
icising this boy’s playing we are only filling the page with 
superlatives. It is only again recording previous impres- 
sions and intensifying his praise. There seems to be noth. 
ing to attack and everything to commend. We recognize 
at once, though, in the chaconne of Bach, that here the 
depths have not yet been sounded, and those depths, it is 
only too true, are only reached by the most mature artists. 
But the beautiful and the plastically perfect performance 
is already within the grasp of Vecsey, and that surely 
marks the young Magyar as quite exceptionally gifted. 

When we consider this boy of scarcely twelve years, 
paying the most difficult compositions written for his in- 
strument, in the manner in which he plays them, with the 
facility, perfect phrasing, the regard for tone shading and 
all other requirements which make a performance artistic, 
we can but stop and wonder. There are few older violin- 
ists who can give such satisfaction to their hearers as he 


can. As in his previous concerts, Prof. Hermann Zilcher 


again assisted, and showed his consummate mastery of the 
piano in the following compositions: Prelude and fugue in 
C sharp minor, Bach; “Le Tambour” and “Le Rappel des 
Oiseaux,” by Rameau, and “Rhapsodie Hongroise XIII,” 
by Liszt. 

Von Vecsey’s numbers included besides the concerto in 
E minor, by Vieuxtemps, and the chaconne of Bach, the 


“Souvenir de Moscou,” by Wieniawski, and as encores 
the A minor “Variations,” by Paganini, and the Schu 
mann “Traumerei.” 
The Chicage Madrigal Club. 
This organization, under the direction of D. A. Clippin 


Hall, 


and 


ger, gave its second concert of the season at Music 
Tuesday evening, March 14, before a well filled house 


the approval of the audience was frequently attested by 


applause. In choral concerts the program is generally long 
and varied, and in this instance there was no exception to 
the rule, but the work done by the club was good and their 


interpretative powers are commendable. This was notably 


so in their singing of “My Lady Chlo.” In the “Bugle 
Song” they sang with spirit and intensity 

Carl Bruckner, one of the violoncellists of the Chicago 
Orchestra, and Alice Genevieve Smith, harpist, were the 
soloists, and both proved capable performers on their re 
spective instruments 

“When the Heart Is Young” (prize madrigal of 1904), 
by Carl Busch, of Kansas City, received its first Chicago 


performance at this concert and scored a distinct success 
Another Concert of Old Time Music. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch and Kathleen 
gave their second concert of music of the olden times in 
Music Hall, Thursday evening, March 16, old in 
struments mentioned a couple of weeks ; ago, 


Salmon 


on the 


and it must 
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be said that with the exception of some music played on 
the clavichord the program was much the same as at their 
previous performance. 

That the music of mediaeval times as played on those 
instruments has value in an educational sense no one will 
deny, but it seems after all very much as if we would go 
back to the poetry of Chaucer and Spenser and discard 
our more perfect and modern adaptations. Even so greata 
poet as Shakespeare, if rendered in the original on our mod- 
ern stage would suffer much, and surely the music of the 
corresponding olden time does suffer in comparison with 
the music of Chopin, Liszt and others. Bach's preludes 
and fugues on our modern pianos and organs surely afford 
much more pleasure and musical contentment, both to the 
performer and listener, than did Thursday night the C 
major prelude and fugue played on the clavichord. It was 
played well by Mr. Dolmetsch, but his admonition to the 
audience to observe the strictest silence during its per 
formance, and the almost inaudible sounds elicited from 


the instrument, hardly paid for the constraint placed upon 
the hearers 


Only the enthusiast can be satished with music and in 
struments of the olden times, and we prefer to let others 


confine themselves to the clavichord and harpsichord and 


we will stick to our modern grand pianos 


Musical College Trust. 

Much comment was aroused last week, not only in Chi- 
cago but throughout the country, by the notice in THe 
Musica Courier regarding the removal of the Chicago 
Musical College to New York city, and the forming of a 
trust, with millions of dollars as capital, to start musical 
college systems in New York, Chicago and San Francis- 
co, The parties most concerned, or rather those men 
tioned in connection with this project, are most non-com 
mittal on this subject, and we are therefore left to our 
own conjectures only regarding this matter, but in con 
templating the possibility of such a removal it seems that 
Chicago as a musical centre would lose much indeed were 
the above mentioned institution to remove from this city 

Dr. PF. Ziegfeld, the president of the Chicago Musical 
Coilege, is a figure today whose influence is felt through- 
out the world. In previous years, that is before the Chi 
cago Orchestra was established here. almost all musical 
art was centred in his institution. In 1886, when S. E 


Jacobsohn’s Violin School was brought from Cincinnati 
and added to the college, a wide felt impetus was given to 
the musical education of this city With the erection 


of the Fine Arts Building, which was due in a great 
neasure to the support given the enterprise by Dr. Zieg- 
feld, another step was taken, and later came the engage 
ments of men like Bernhard Listemann, Herman Devries 
William Castle, Arthur Friedheim, Hans von Schiller, 
Rudolph Ganz and lastly Emile Sauret and Waldemar 
Lutsche. We have here congregated a number of artists 
who have made Chicago their home, and who have contrib 
uted no small share in making Chicago a great musical 
centre 

Mr. Ziegfeld, no doubt, brings these artists to this 
city with a view of making profit for his institution, but it 
has become also, it seems to all who will give it thought, 
a matter of pride with him to associate himself with the 
greatest artists in the world, and to bring them home 


here to Chicago to improve the musical status not only 
of the college but of the city as well 

All these things considered we must see in Dr. Ziegfeld 
a man whose efforts for the musical improvement of Chi 
cago have been of the greatest benefit to the community 
and there is no doubt that Chicago would sustain an 
irreparable loss were he to settle in New York city 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


Ernest Schelling, a pianist of note, will be the soloist at 
the twenty-first public rehearsal and concert of the Chi 
cago Orchestra, Frederick A. Stock conductor, Friday 
afternoon, March 24, and Saturday evening, March 25 
He has chosen the A minor concerto of Robt. Schumann 
for his entrée here, and from the reports so far received 
concerning him we should have reason to expect an ex 
ceptional performance 

Other numbers on the program are overture, “Fingal’s 
Cave,” Mendelssohn; Entr’acte, B minor, “Rosamunde 
Schubert, and Symphony No. 5, E minor, op. 64, by 
Tschaikowsky, again presenting a program of the roman 
tic school which will prove highly interesting 


Vernon d'Arnalie. 

This artist has just returned from his Eastern successes 
to fill a number of engagements awaiting him in the W<« 

Early this week he illustrated a “Parsifal” lecture before 
the Women’s Club, and in Rockford, IIL, gave a recital of 
modern songs of Wolf, Strauss and Weingartner 

While in New York city Mr. D’Arnalle filled four br 
hant engagements, and in order to arrive in time for h 
concerts here had to refuse a number East 

D’Arnalle has become a name which stands for success 
and for the highest standards in the singer's art 

Radeolph Ganz. 

On February 27 Rudolph Ganz played in Janesville, Wis 
before an audience which filled every seat in the house 
On March 28 he will play for the second time this season 
in Rockford, LIL, giving a recital before the Mendelssohn 
Club. On April 4, Minneapolis (Thursday Musicale), and 
April 5, Duluth (Ladies’ Musicale). May 1 he will play 
the Chopin E minor concerto with the Philharmonic Or 
chestra in Indianapolis, and later will follow a tour with 
the Chicago Orchestra under the management of Dunstan 
Collins 

oe & 

Che March number of the American Conservatory Quar 
terly contains several interesting articles on various mu 
sical subjects by members of the faculty, notably those by 
John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood and Karleton Hach 
ett. The Quarterly also contains a continuation of selected 
piano pieces and a number of the recital programs given at 
the conservatory 

ze €& 

A recital will be given March 25 at Kimball Hall by ad 
vanced pupils of Heniot Levy, Karleton Hackett and Her 
bert Butler, under the auspices of the American Conserva 
tory 

Maude Fenlon Bollman's Notices. 

Madame Boliman has a charming stage presence and possesses 
exceptional soprano voice of sympathetic quality and wide rang: 
which captivated her audience, and she was forced to reply t 


encore.—W aterioo, la., Daily Recorder, February 25, 1005 









Mrs. Bollman has far exceeded all the predictions of her ad 
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has. made good his youthful promise as predicted by Von 
Buelow, who has said: “There are but three great pianists 
in the world, Rubinstein, myself and d’Albert; but the lat- 
ter is yet young and bids fair to surpass us all.” Mr. 
d’Albert has prepared the following interesting program: 
“Passacaglia,” Bach: “Sonata Appassionata,” Beethoven; 
nocturne and fantasie by Chopin; sonata, B minor, Liszt; 
scherzo by d’Albert, “Soirée de Vienne,” impromptu G 
minor, and impromptu F minor by Schubert. 

March and April Dates of Mary Wood Chase. 

March 23, concert Brooklyn Institute; 29th, Music Stu- 
dents’ Club, Davenport, Ia., piano recital; 30th, lowa City, 
la., piano and violin recital with Leo Altman, violinist; 
with Mr. Altman, violinist; April 3. 


31st, Kewanee, IIL, 

Illinois College of Music, Jacksonville, Ill., piano recital ; 
4th, charity concert, Chicago, at Mrs. George E. Adams’, 
with Leo Altman, violinist; 6th, Lawrence, Kan., Univer- 


sity of Kansas, piano and violin recital, with Ralph Wylie, 
violinist; 11th, University Congregational Church, Chicago, 
piano and violin recital with Leo Altman. 

This afternoon at Music Hall, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Musical College, a concert by advanced pupils was 
given. Among them appeared Mary Law and Ruth Clark- 
son, both of whom came to America in order to continue 
their violin studies with their distinguished teacher, Emile 


Sauret. Miss Law played two movements from “Sym- 
phonie Espagno!e,” by Edouard Lalo, and Miss Clarkson 
elegie and rondo, by Emile Sauret. Among the others on 


a program of general excellence must be remembered 
I. S. Florsheim, a pleasing baritone, who sang the cava 
tina from Gounod’s “Faust”; Mrs. Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
aria from the “Queen of Sheba,” Gounod, and Edward 
Collins, who played a number of piano pieces in very good 


style 








Pappenheim Artist Pupils. 
i RIEDA STENDER made a pronounced success at the 
concert with Ysaye, March 12, Carnegie Hall. Next 
day she was a soloist at Hugo Troetschel’s organ recital, 


Brooklyn, and March 20 she sang for Sorosis. Corinne 
Wiest-Anthony sang with her usual success in the “Sta 
bat Mater” and Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” with the Union M. 


FE, Church Choral Society, Philadelphia. Frieda Windolph, 


the young and promising coloratura soprano, delighted 
many listeners at Mrs. Lawrence Alexander’s musicale 
Hattie Henschel’s fine mezzo soprano voice was heard to 


advantage at the Mount Relief Society meeting. 


Edward Johngon’s Season. 


BD yponss the month of February Edward Johnson ap- 

peared in Chicago with Bispham and Gadski, in the 
new Shakespeare song cycle, by Grace Wassalls; in To- 
ronto with the Pittsburg Orchestra and the Mendelssohn 
Choir in Liszt’s Thirteenth Psalm and Berlioz’s “Damna- 
tion of Faust”; in New Haven with Dr. Horatio Parker, 
in the Verdi “Requiem”; in Lynn, Mass., under Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, in Gounod’s “Faust”; in Hamilton, Ontario, in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and in New York, in addition 
to his private recital work, in Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah.” 

Later in the month he appeared with the New York 
Philharmonic Society, and in a return engagement in Bal- 
timore with Anton Hekking and Kirkby Lunn. 

At the present time Mr. Johnson is in the West for the 
opening of the new Auditorium in Minneapolis, where he 
sings the tenor role in “Aida.” 

Mr. Johnson has been selected to appear with some of 
the greatest artists of the country on the spring tour of 
Stewart's Festival Orchestra, of Boston. 

Press comments on his singing read: 

As soloist, Edward a tenor who has 
tinction in New York, was heard 
robust, and delightfully smooth in quality 
tion are admirable and he imparted true reverence and fervor to 
the supplications he had to sing. 

Mr. Johnson gang the “Faust” 
Toronto Globe. 


considerable dis- 
His voice is lyrical, rather than 
His style and enuncia 


Johnson, 


music with rare beauty of tone 
The appealing and beautiful melodic passages for the solo were 

sung by Edward Johnson. His voice is light and pleasing and he 

sings with much earnestness.—Toronto Mail and Empire 

can be little fault in an interpretation that brings tears 

that was the result of the singing of 

Psalmist, his 


There 
to the eyes of the auditors; 
Liszt’s XI1Ith Psalm. The passionate appeals of the 
hope and trust, his final conviction that he has been heard, 
brought out with dramatic intensity. The fervid and supplicatory 


were 


passages were rendered with a devotion that was uplifting, and 
touched the spiritual chord in the hearts of the audience.—The 
Toronto World. 

Edward Johnson, the tenor soloist, a young Canadian who has 


a voice of 
sang with 


attained great success in New York, is endowed with 
beautiful quality, which he uses with skill. He 
great feeling the declamatory expressions of religious longing in the 
first part, and with much grace the beautiful lyric passages 

Mr. Johnson's work as Faust was very commendable.—The To- 


ronto Star. 


great 


Edward Johnson as Faust did the trying work of the tenor in 
most acceptable style, and was particularly effective in his work 
with Marguerite.—Lynn Evening News. 


Reed Miller's Tour. 


EED MILLER, tenor soloist at the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, will start on a South- 
ern tour April 1. 

At a recent production of “Elijah” at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
the local papers commented on Mr. Miller’s work as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Miller made himself a favorite instantly and sang the part of 
Obadiah delightfully.—Ypsilanti Daily Press 


| 


Reed Miller interpreted the tenor role 
Detroit Free Press. 


with rare taste and ex 


pression.— 

Reed Miller, of New York, the tenor, 
very sweet, smooth tenor voice and excellent method, 
great fire and spirit. He entered fully into the role 
and won hearty praise for his fine singing.—-Ypsilanti News 


possesses a robust but 
and sang with 


of Obadiah, 








A Floridia Triumph. 

IETRO FLORIDIA’S symphony in 
won the first prize at the Milan International Com- 
petition in 1889, was produced on March 7 at the special 
cycle of concerts given in Zurich this season under the 
direction of Dr. Frederick Hegar. The work had an 
enormous success, and earned enthusiastic critical praise 


B minor, which 


Madame Mantelli to Retire. 
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the grand opera forces of Grau and Conried, will 
become a resident of Chicago in the autumn. She is now 


business of teaching 


from the 


intends to go into the 


This means that she 


there. She 


music and acting will retire 


stage. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, Amey A. STOCK 
ALLUM 





CLARENCE DICKINSON, 
Georce Dascn, 
CARL BRUECKNER, 
EMILE LECLERCQ. 


Mme. JUSTINE WEGENER, 
OTTOKAR MALEK, 
FRANCIS CAMPBELL, 


My 





RUDOLPH GANZ. 


ADDRESS 
202 Michigan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 





Jeannette DURNO-COLLI NS 


Management Dunstan Collins, 1700 Railwav H=xcochange Bldg. Chicago 
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and Warsaw: 


Mark Hambourg is an exceptional pianist and 


him last year at the Philharmonic remember him well. Once heard 


his playing can never be forgotten, even people 


for technical display admire his technic. It is 


wonderfully dexterous, it is peculiarly his own, his staccato chords, 


octaves, scales like Ptarls, beautiful, even trills, 


that technic he could comquer his listeners, but 
qualities a fiery bravour, broad conception, great expression of fee! 
ing and last but not least a temperament full of passion, that is 
Mark Hambourg! Such playing would even cause a paralytic t 


move 


There were moments, especially in the rhapsody 
Liszt, when one thought the piano was Coming int« 


listener stunned by the enormous volume of tone 


HAMBOURG IN WARSAW AND MOSCOW. 
HE following notices speak of Hambourg in Moscow  cicctrified public crowded 





bourg had the opportunity of dis 
around 

pianist was tired out he was for 
those who heard 
Etude, B flat, Chopin; nocturn 
who do not care Rubinstein; fantasia, “Eugen On 


so enormous, so ™er Night's Dream,” Liszt 


added to these ~ 


had a big name abroad, appeared 
nd showed beautifully modulatin 
fiery temperament. He had a grea 
and concerto of kie Nicoomosti, November 8, 1004 
pieces and the 


and fire, but the 


With this additional recital the public at last was satisfied by the 
if it was only by pianistic god.—Courier Warszawsk 


Mark Hambourg, who is described as a pupil of Leschetizky, and 





struck us in the sonata. After the Liszt rhapsodie, in which Ham Eleanore Marx at Hotel Majestic. 


playing his fabulous technic, the LEANORE MARX sang March 12, and will sing 


the platform, and though the 
ced to accede to their wild de 


nay go West 


last night with the Philharmonic 


> 
x t vir 
g touch, enormous technic and H ERI . recent press 
t success with the public.— Russ per 
me 


* VLowper sang the tenor sok 


again, April 23, at the exclusive Hotel Majestic Sun 


mands and play the following encores day night concerts. She gave Ronald's “Night” and the 
e, F sharp, Chopin; Barcarolle, aria from “Herodiade.” After the former she sang “Littl 
egin,” Tschaikowsky; “Midsum- Doris and after the latter, “Thy Beaming [Eyes ‘ 
encores 
y, December 904 Several important engagements are pending, and she 


Holmes Cowper. 


notices on Holmes Cow 


Cujus Animam,” with admit 


he ringing clarity of the tones of his voice 


was heard to fine advantage He gave the song all its religious 





iano remained intact while the public was astounded and elec 
P . - Last night at the Philharmonic, Mark Hambourg, the pianist nsity and brought out the beauties of the music with telling power 
tried. What a demon of a pianist Mark Hambourg is . . 
: had a remarkable success and was loudly greeted by the public There was evidence at all times of strength in reserve, which adds 
The pianist showed last night that since his appearing here last : . : 
. 3 Novosti Duia, November 8, roo, ' to the value fa pretatior Chicago Post, Febru 
year he has developed into even a greater artist than before; par- 
9 
ticularly was this evident in his nigh perfect phrasing and capacity SSS = — ‘ 
to speak to the public and touch their innermost soul. Those who H ‘ . ‘ , 
nes w per a tenor wit x er aalificats ‘ vote and 
he ambourg last night will never forget that memorable da : “ 
ard Hambourg . re rable day Janpolski in Newark. ethod, won hearty and well merited applause for “Cujus Ani 
Courié Warszawsky, December 1 yo4 - Rel 
, * i to ‘ AX ‘ r ry > 
ARITONE JANPOLSKI sang in a recital at Wallace 
Hall, Newark, March 16, with marked success. He Holmes Cowper, always a favorite, sang the tenor solo parts in 
An enormous audience assembled last night to greet Mark Ham has had a very busy season. and has quite a number of the Stabat Mater with finis nd delicacy His Cujas Ani 
bourg at the Philharmonic concert The program contained con . mare son much . oO : roni Fet se ¢ 
" " “ » " future dates booked for the spring season . y ‘ ¥ u ‘ USE Ag mice ebruary 14, 1e0% 
certo, C minor, No. 4, Saint-Saéns; prelude and fugue, A minor . : pring seasot The Newark mate 
Bach; Faschingschwank, Schumann; sonata, B flat minor, Chopin I vening News of March 17 said I } heautif R work ‘ ( Animan g by 
melodie, Gluck-Sgambati; caprice, Scarlatti; folksong, Mark Ham Mr. Janpolski sang modern songs k folk g Hols Cowp and by Mrs. B wn and M Steir 
bourg:; rhapsodie, No, 8 Liszt titled “Kalinka” and two more ¢ s ative ' were especially receive Roth were given with f h and exe 
Although it is enough for Mark Hambourg ¢t touch the key cores In addtion t a baritome r f and a ( ago Exe er, | ar 4 y 
board to inspire us with the music, he was particularly happy power, Mr. Jas ski possesses k lec . 
with the sonata of Chopin. That piece, we may say, was the cli hibits a mental power in interpretat ging 
max with which he moved the huge audience. It was a wonder appeal not only to the emotions but t I in e of his hea 
how Mark Hambourg, not being a Pole, deeply felt and understood ers, and make him a very satisfying a Hi bility ‘ rT 
w?Rakkes Pres vengthes 
the dramatic contents of the composition, where the character and into and express the mood of a ng while doing { ustice to the the valee eed prevent tity t- 
the sufferings of the Polish nation are revealed He is the first musical setting of the lyric, res 


pianist who showed us points _of | beauty, that had never before ¢ performances s that exerc: exercise a potent 
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WILLIAM J. FALK, 


Accempaaist. 
INTERPRETATION AND ARTISTIC FINISH 
1425 Madison Ave. 





DR. CARL E. DUFFT. 

Studio: ge E. Twenty-third st.. New York City 
__ July and August, Chautauqua, N Y 

SUNDAY CHAMBER CONCERTS, 


Under the direction of Mr. H. G. TUCKER, 
Will be given at Chickering Hall, 
Beginning January 1, and continuing until April. 


MRS. F. KURTH SIEBER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Hall, 34 Plaza Street. 


New , Brooklyn. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


B. MERRILL HOPKINSON, M._.D., 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Recital, Concert. 
s West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md 


MME. CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 


VOICE tan, School of (Ope 
etropolitan of 
161 West Ninety-third 


MARTHA 


MINER 


SOPRARO 
214 E. 15th STREET. 


Phone, 3084 Gramercy 

















charm and arouse enthusiasm 








|: JACKSON, 


Tenor, 
S21 St. Nicholas Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
“PHOR 








Comeentration of Tone (lear Knurc 


MRS. VOICE and the ART OF SINGING «95 332335 eee) 
HENRY Concentration of Tone, Clear Keunsiation, 11 wesomaven it. restive 
Veloso Restored. tralian Wetbed. Sue- Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays 


and Evenings 





EXPRESSION Out 


FivE DOLLARS 





msimeme * HOWARD 64 bist nnsic sores or 


including Over THIRTY Written Lessons tor Developing the Voice. 


Descriptive circular, with one written lesson free, on application 


ERHARD KROMER, 


S17 EB. 60th M8. 





J. WARREN ANDREWS. «"2or nc, 


CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL. 76th "Street and Central Park West, New York. 








E. B. KINNEY, Jr." 


Wocal Inaetruction 


Other Days: 
230 W. 107th &t. 








RUBY CUTTER 


SAVAGE BALDWI 


SOPRANO CONTRALTO TENO 


Exclusive Management: 








ADELE LAEIS REED 





CHARLES NORMAN 


R BARITONE 


ANDERSON BUREAU, 7 West 42d Street, New York. 





FREDERIC 


MILLER GRANGE MARTIN 


BASSO 


‘PHONE 
3659-) 38th Street 





GWILYM MILES ‘om sent 


BARiIToOon ws. 


Landshuter Strasse 33, BERLIN. 





CONTRALTO. 
Sh W. Oth St 
JAMET 9 ees e Reven | 





Concert Direction E. L. ROBINSON 


7 Wigmere Street, Cavendish Square, LONDON, W. 


SOLB AGENTS FOR 

MARIE HALL FRITZ KREISLER MARK HAMBOURS 
Mrs. HENRY J. WOOD JEAN GERARDY LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
MAUD MacCARTHY ERNESTO CONSOLO EGON PETRI | 








and many ether well known artists. 
OABLES! MUSIKCHOR, LONDON. 


ALBERT OG. 


JANPOLSKI, 


Baritone. 





Oratorte and Recitals. 
603 WEST 124th STREET. 


Phone: 3312 Morningside 





BwaATMrtoOownm 


562 LENOX AVE. 


FINE, 222% 
J 


‘PHONE, 433 HARLEM.——@ 





BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON | HORACE HORTON KINNEY, 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


9 Degen street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Studio: 167 West Fifty-seventh Street (oppo 


T one: 
clepher a ji 


Studio at Morristown, , 16 Elm otreet 


y Fulton street site Carnegie Hail) 





Miss JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG, 


PIANO LESSONS 
ANNA INGMAN 


DRAMA 


v 


ri SOPRANO 


cc Culture 


Dresden Franklinstrasse 20'' j Address 836 Carnegie Hall 
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PARIS. 
co caus GUSTIN WRIGHT a 
ROYAL COURTS February &, 

Cracovie, Poland. 

on. + sy af lew sk, R 

| Smolen uss: 
Bix eae? pone of Organiste de l’Eglise | March 8, 

acne aneen. | de Passy, iSscow (unde 


Soloist Paris 
Trocadéro, ete. | [9 Rue Cortambert, 





PARIS. | March 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler eee la Scéne fa Cpe 
41 rue des 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


(Late Chet d’ Orchestre Rozal Opera, Amsterdam), 
MUSICAL DIRBCTOR and ACCOMPANIST. 


WAGNER REPERTOIRE for Artists © Spocialty. 


6 Rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 
Artists who have coached with Mr inaunay, Frees 


M nes. Meiba, Nevada, De Mon 
Kutecherra, Yanny Francisca, ‘eicets aie ‘ord fasd 


others. 


Mu. M. MARTINI 


(Of the Grand Opera, Paris). 


SINGING—STYLE—ACTING 


Public Auditions twice a meath. 
38 Rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 











DELMA-HEIDE, 


GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Musical Courter 


—FOR— 


ITALY anv FRANCE, 


HOTEL DES CHATELAINS, 


184 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS. 


London, England. 





MaDAME MORIANI. 





of MSiedeme MO aoe wie ih Be 
Portman Sq 
= 


Merieni oT. the past 
ciehtewn = 


MR. FREDERIC WARREN, 








TENOR. 
2? York Street, Portman Square, 
London, W. 
ITALY. 





M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


Vocat Tracnegr, 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


Italian School of Singing 


FOR LADIES. 
S/GNOR!: VITTORIA COPP/ BALDISSERI, 
2 Piazza Cavour, Fioagnce, ITazy. 
Diploma Pupil of Marches! of Paris. 


FREE TO SINGERS. 


CACTERING 
(or Ext-Mex-Cactus) 














MEXICAN CACTUS 
OR CURE PLANT. 

Ciears the voice in 10 minutes after each applica- 
tion Clears the head of mucous, preventing it from 
dripping down into throat. Send 5 cents postage 
for box. 


$1,000 if it contains cocaine or any 
poison drug. 


Antonio BAL DELL! 


(Théatre R ash otra, 
PTARCES Rito E. 
pecessous Ge Chant. 
6 Rue Euler (Chanipe lysées), Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure inten Method. Complete course. Stage 
Coie, lene, Goctemetion, lang language, svi 


T 
— » See gan. ety qnedonee. 


WAGER SWAYNE  ‘s 


18 Rue Anteine-Roucher (Auteuil), PARIS. 


Mme, Artot de Padilla 


THE VOICE—STYLE AND REPERTORY 


39 Rue de Prony, - PARIS 
The following pupils in the Paris 
Grand Opéra : 

Bréval, Marcy, Heglon, Ganne, Flahant, 
Nimidoff and Litvinne. 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


PUPIL OF PADEREWSKI, 
COMPOSER and PIANIST. 
Private and Class Lessons. 
12 Rue Léo Delibes, Paris. 














PHILADELPHIA. 


VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 
Practical Remedies for Vox< al Ills. 
DR, B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr., 

Send for Cireular. 1716 Chestaat St., Philadeiphia. 


THB STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Constantin vow Sreanssnc, Principal. 


musica) education in all branches. 
ot ae rite for catalogue. 
Fuller Building, se 8, s6th St., Philadelphia. 


a 

















We make the only Ameri- 
can Violins that received a 
prize at Paris, 1878, and 
first prize wherever ex- 
hibited. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 


Note number. No connection 
with any house of same name 


Send for FREE BOOKLET entitled 
“Violins, Good and Poor.” 

















OSCAR GAREISSEN 


VOICE CULTURE, RECITALS, CONCERTS, 
22 East Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


FRANK J. BENEDICT, 


VOCAL STUDIO. 
Send for “ Musical Possibilities of the Average 
Voice” and “A Few Things Worth Knowing 
About Voice Culture.” 
ss West Twenty-first Street, New York. 


FRANK L SEALY, 
ORGANIST ORATORIO SOCIETY AND FIPTH 


Instruction, Organ Recitals, Condacting, 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE and ART of SINGING, 











INVESTIGATE THE 


Krell Auto-Grand 


(COMPLETE CLASSICAL REPERTORY.) 
>——_——__ CATALOGUE. 


AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO., NEW CASTLE, IND. 








To Musical People and to Protesional Musicians 








ELISE path Soprano, 


305 West Fifty-tifth Street. 


“” DOWNING, 


EFFIE STEWART,’ rama 


jo and Song Recital. 35 West 1ith St., NEW YORK. 
BARITONE.——__ 


HOMER MOORE, Address : 414 Central Park West, NEW YORK. 
we." THE NEWTON.” 


Broadway end 94th St., 
NEW YORK. 








BARITONE. 


Address 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, Manager. 
80 Kast 234 &t., NEW YORK. 








Goneort ° 
Fooe; instru 














Drematic Sopreno. 


om YX OUN G,™ 


Phone: 2845L, Morningside. oar 2GC'7T UV ost 118th 


MARY HOWE sorrano oe 


Direction: MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


THeNOR. 
=~ BARROW 223s 
Columbus Ave. and 70th St 
t: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


HARRIET FOSTER, 


MEBZZv SOPRANO CUNTRALTUYU. 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 
204 WEST 76th STREBT *Phonc : 1601 River. Masagcmcat, HENKY WOLFSOHN. 


Granp ComsERVATORY = The only Music School empowered by 
OF Music, Act of the Legislature to confer the 


regular University Degrees. 
68 West 83d Street, NEW YORK. 


meres TRON G, 


eo ——_-TDN OR ,- °° »& ¢ 
7 West Ninety-second Street, New York. "Phone: 1424 River. 


CONCERTS 
a MARU M ..-: 
Soprane aad Violin. INSTRUCTION. 
1242 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. "Phone : 2881 79th Street. 


MISS CLAY'S WEST END CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


560 WEST END AVENUB, cor. 87th Street. 
ART, LITERATURE, LANGUAGES, KINDERGARTEN. 


WILLIAM BEARD, 22. 


4231 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Set HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Prem the Reyal Ceaservatery of Music, Milan. 
ITALIAN VOGAL SCHOOL. 
Traditional teaching of the classic Italian voos! | ANNA BULKELEY HILLS 


masters. Indorsed by the greatest artists of VOCAL CULTURE. 





























FREE TRIAL LESSONS. 











TENTH EpITion. 


THE VIOLIN AND BOW: 


An Exhaustive Treatise, containing 
over forty half tone illustrations, 
and written by the famous master, 
BE. B. POSZNAWSKI. 
Special Teacher's price, os 00 net (postpaid) 
Seas for compr of Meer for 
- fT — none ak. 


408. W. STERN & CO. 
34 East 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY. 























CACTERINE CO., 22 £ 14m St, Rew York. 





present time. See Pamphiet, which will be sent on et - 
request. Stedie 613 Lexiagtes Ave., YORE 157 West 127th Street. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 


PRIX. D. H. BALDWIN #& co. | 1900, 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


8 Stritch X Zeidler |* % Shee 
) waa" tat 7S PIANOS. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
" For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


a 
. & 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 






















































































Germany: Berile aad Flottwelistrass: 1. VIOLINS, 
Cable address: Masikwolff, Beriia. BOWS, 
eg ot os aoensers, of the Bk ne 2 CASES Factory at NORWALK, OF 110. 
monic oncerts. riin © new 1] = — 
— Sasa SEasSasg: Che Sesketes Hal, ITALIAN Rerexence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicat Covurrsa. 
ing Jouchins, DrAib-rt: Yayo, Ansorge, Thibaed, STRINGS, 
Sembrich, Risler. Van Rooy, Hekking, Sarasate, REPAIRING 


Carrefio and many other celebrities. Also man- 
ager of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and 
of Arthur Nikisch. 











wem| HUGO GCORLITZ 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42¢ St., New York. 19 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww 


IMPRESARIO. 


Sele Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILHELM BACKHAUS, JOHN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 


‘Principal Agency for Music Teachers 





Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Car. Hein, Aucust Fragmcxe 


Instruction given in all branches of music from | Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 








fret beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 

Thirty-eight of the most knewn and experienced | Free advantages to students Harmony lectures, BLeSs: MONOTAS . . ; 

professors. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading cA wwe 4S, LONDON. CONSULTATION PBB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. SEND FOR CATALOGUB, 





ROVAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIG AND THEATRE <r FRABNEOW, ite 
EE OAS nanan |FLORIZEL VON REUTER 





Education from begin » to fir | rees or single at I " ts appear at Rainbow's 
n April and Septer er Admission granted a st Monday 5 t Conoerts: M e Alba b . t M e Roger-Miclos, Johannes 
Wolff, Hug Beck« (sertr e Pepy ' Bla Mou ‘ notba, The Lierhan er, Arthur New 
PROSPECTUS 4ND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM IHE DIRECTORIUM. eee pies Ghana ae a Ee ee 











The Stern Conservatory of Music, || vo vou ENGAGE PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE? 


FOUNDED ieso. If 
so A i ! 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. oué dante, ond Ging onde you thus end mon: 
Reyal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all breaches of music: OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: JOHN W. CATCHPOLE, 26 East 23d Street, New York City. 
Complete Svatates a ~ OROHESTRAL SCHOOL (ocenpetetas all sole and all orchestra! > are . oe 
pesroments). ws SiwiN any: doectal training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. BLEMENTARY <*> —“"PHONE: 2778 GRAMERCY “ 








Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—-Max Loewengard, Hans Pitener, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emmse Kook, Felix Severin Eisenberger, Brune — 
Gortatowski, Gottfried Galston, B. Hintse-Reinbold, Prof. mn Rreuse, M. Landow, Dr. P. 
Lutzenko, Prof. A. , Papendick. Gustav Pohl, A. Sormana, Th. Tr. Schinberger, Prof. E. E. Tau- 








bert. . SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma WNicklass-Kempner, Mme. B58) 
Corelli, Lydia ‘Hollm. Anna Whliner, Nicolaus Rethmuehil, Roya! Chamber Singer; Waldysiaw 


OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS— Rothmueb!. 
VIOLIN- bret Gustav Hollaender, Issay Barmas, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicki W. Rampel- PIA wh C ast yp 
‘CELLA—Eugen SGandow. HA . HARMONIU M—Frans Poenitsz. ORGA —Otte Dienel, 








mann. 

ch a ban tb oe ise  & rke ($112 i oO fe School: 750 $180 

Charges rom marke ( ) owe te marke ( ) peratic marks ( ) 

P tuses may be obtained through Conservatory pile veosteed et Gag time Consultatica RIicommMonnD, Imx. 
yy Sy Pe ey _— . 





UPRIGHT AND GRAND PIANOS. 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory Of MUSIC, || vss session ysis eo sone quatsy ant cou adjustment 


BERLIN W., STEOGLITZERSTRASSE is. 


Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscummr. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver ScCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pror. Pa. Scuarwenxa, C. Ansorce, Pror. James Kwast, Prov. 


W. Lerpnoiz, Mayver-Maue (Piano); Gotoscumint, Lina Becx, Diericn and Frau 
Pror. Brancx-Perers (Singing); Zayic, Gauenserc, Von Brennerserc (Violin) ; 
Van Lier ('Cello); Kywupren (Opera). Pupils received at any time. 


. INCINNATIL CONSERY ATORY of oh Sie PIANOS, 





















Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods 







aca * MES Eee THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 






HM surroundin © fmest | compietery bee 
aes teat Jo mon . ioe a - conteped APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Srzeumway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FORK GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St, Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





PINISHING FACTORY; FOURTH AVE.,, 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND »»» UPRIGHT 


Richard Burmeister, 








Alfred Reisenauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
lime. Lillian Nordica, Carrie Hirschman, Birdice Blye, 
Paolo Gallico, Georg Kriiger, Oliver Willard Pierce 


and other eminent virtuosi use and unqualifiedly indorse them. 








EVERETT PI_ANO CO. 


BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAEO 


NEw YORK. 





“4 TMBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THRE CELEGRATED 


Meade the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 224 Street. 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [less. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








